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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 



CHAPTER I. 



CONVALESCENCE AND THANKSGIVING. 



Now that the Prince of Wales was not only free from danger, but on the high- 
road to complete recovery, there was leisure to consider carefully a problem 
about which there had been a good deal of speculation from the beginning of 
his illness — the circumstances in which he had contracted it. There was at first 
an inclination, founded, no doubt, upon insufficient knowledge, to declare that 
the sanitation of Londesborough Lodge was perfect. Subsequent investigation, 
however, told a very different story. Both the British Medical Journal and the 
Lancet sent down " Commissions," which found a deplorable state of things. 
The former said : — 

" The construction of the Lodge affords in perfection all the conditions fitted 
to favour the introduction and propagation of the enteric poison. Here was a 
house, ill-built and difficult to ventilate, with thirteen communications with 
cesspools. In the basement and inside the house are two cesspools, into 
which all refuse passes. . . . These cesspools — abominable and dangerous 
superfluities — emptied themselves into sewers which ran by a common outlet 
downward towards the sea, and joined the system of common sewers of the 
south district of Scarborough. As to this sewer system, we may state that it is, 
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2 KING EDWARD VII. 

at and above the point of junction, subject to great backward pressure from the 
influence of the tides. This and other circumstances mentioned in our detailed 
report produced so great a pressure of sewage gas upon the traps, in the absence 
of ventilation of the sewers, that the most efficient and complete traps — at the 
best very delusive contrivances — could not resist it. And during the reflux of 
the tide, this house, with its thirteen sewer openings, and its cesspools beneath, 
would be subject to frequent inundations of the sewer-gas. . . . As to the vital 
history of the case, a large proportion of the party assembled to meet His Royal 
Highness became affected by diarrhoea, etc., and we have now to add the 
highly important aud authenticated statement that, besides the illness of His 
Royal Highness and Lord Chesterfield, two other persons — servants employed at 
the house at the time — are also suffering with typhoid fever. Moreover, it has to 
be noted that the visitor who occupied the Prince's room just before the Prince 
was taken with diarrhoea ; and we are informed that Lord Chesterfield occupied 
the same room after the Prince's departure, and this was the room of which the 
cabinet was immediately connected with the cesspool beneath." 

The investigations of the Lancet were equally conclusive. " Three maid- 
servants," it wrote, " slept in a room only six feet ten inches high, and the Prince's 
valet in a room only six feet four inches high, while one of the servants slept in a 
sort of housemaid's closet. . . . The kitchen and scullery are on the ground floor ; 
they are very small, and it was found necessary to do as much of the cooking 
as possible at a temporary stove set up in a shed outside the building. The 
cellars are under the kitchen and scullery, and underneath the other parts of the 
house are the house-keeper's room, still-room, servants' hall, pantry, shoe- 
house, etc. All these rooms are entirely below the level of the ground. They 
are dark and without any special ventilation. . . . Londesborough Lodge is 
placed at the summit of a long length of sewer, and no openings whatever are 
provided for the escape of gas or the relief of any pressure. Furthermore, 
all the drains are most unfortunately placed, the main ones in the centre of 
the building, and the branches running from the circumference to the centre 
underneath the floors. None of the soil pipes open on the roof, and even the 
surface-water drains are all carefully trapped. The drains are thus placed in 
positions where they cannot be inspected, and where the least flaw will produce 
the greatest mischief. With such evidence as to the effect of the tide, . . .- with 
the additional draught produced by numerous fires and many gaslights in a 
house with closed doors and windows, it seems impossible to doubt that the air 
of Londesborough Lodge was really tainted. ... It can scarcely be doubted that 
any emanations whatever would exert their maximum of force in a small, ill- 
ventilated, and densely crowded house. The most damning fact is, however, that 
two healthy persons should have been attacked with typhoid fever, the only 
history common to them both being the circumstance of their having occupied 
the same bedroom in successive weeks, that bedroom being placed upon the 
summit of a closed sewer, with nothing but a few inches of water to protect the 
sleepers from the probable source of their disease." 



SANITATION AT SANDRINGHAM. 3 

So much for Londesborough Lodge. The Lancet then turns its attention to 
Sandringham : — " There is no suspicion whatever that Sandringham Hall is placed 
upon an unwholesome site. The soil is a hght sand, six or seven feet in depth. 
Under this is a loose and open stratum of carr stone, of about eleven feet, and 
then there is a substratum of hard impervious rock, which has to be chiselled out 
to reach an inexhaustible spring of hard water immediately underneath. Below 
the whole is chalk. The surface-water is abundant, owing to the general absence 
of drainage on the commons and woods around ; but of course the site of the 
Hall has been effectually drained. The Hall is a modern structure, and, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain from the most trustworthy sources, it is con- 
structed on the soundest sanitary principles. The principal water supply for the 
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Hall is obtained from a well about thirty feet deep and about fifty yards from 
the Hall. The supply is obtained from the water-bearing stratum before 
described, but it is probable that all these wells receive a large quantity of 
surface-water after filtration through the sand. A new well was opened about 
a year ago, near the dog kennels. It is used when the first falls short. The 
village of West Newton is just outside the parish of Sandringham, and is on a 
somewhat high level. It is the only village very near the Hall. It contains 
about 220 or 230 inhabitants. Many of the cottages are quite new, having 
been built by the Prince of Wales, and others are being erected in order to 
meet the wants of the greatly increased number of labourers who have been 
•employed upon the Sandringham estate since its purchase by His Royal Highness. 
The village for some time past has not been in a satisfactory sanitary state, 
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4 KING EDWARD VII. 

and no doubt the evils have been much increased by the over-crowding of 
numerous lodgers into the cottages of the ordinary residents. Even now there 
are rooms in which six and eight persons are compelled to sleep without any 
ventilation, while the day-room below is also used for sleeping in. There 
is scarcely a house in the village in which sickness has not occurred. In 1868, 
out of ten deaths, three were from diphtheria; and in 1871, out of nine deaths, 
there have been, quite recently, five from scarlet fever, and three from typhoid. 
At the present moment, out of eight cottages belonging to His Royal Highness, 
only one has escaped illness ; and in a row called Billing's-yard not a single 
inhabitant has escaped. Eight persons are now suffering from scarlet fever, 
but there has been no typhoid since the spring. In another row most of the 
inhabitants had typhoid, and of these, three, as above, died of it. On looking 
to the water supply, one cannot wonder at this result. The wells are all shallow, 
rarely exceeding twelve feet. The surface soil is a sterile sand. At a certain 
depth is a hard stone called ' carr,' beneath which is the chalk. There is but one 
well for all the cottages belonging to the Prince, and that well is immediately 
between two privy middens, not fifty feet apart. 

" It is due to the Rev. Mr. Scolefield, the rector, to say that he has made great 
efforts to improve this state of things, nor has any effort been spared on the 
part of the Prince of Wales to provide for the accommodation of his numerous 
labourers. He has repeatedly discussed the question of cottage accommodation, 
and many additional cottages of good description are being built. . . . We have 
been furnished with samples of the water generally in use at Londesborough 
Lodge, and also of the ' Bristol water.' We have likewise obtained authentic 
samples of the Sandringham and West Newton waters, and are thus enabled to 
lay before our readers analyses of all the different waters which have had a 
chance of influencing the health of His Royal Highness. The results of our 
inquiry are that the Bristol water is a splendid water, but that all the others are 
more or less impure. The West Newton waters, indeed, are so highly charged 
with sewage that they do not rank with drinking waters at all. They are like 
the effluent water from a sewage farm, and the question to be asked concerning 
them is not whether they are fit to drink, but whether they are fit to turn into 
a river, and how large the river should be in order that they may be sufficiently 
drowned. The analyses do not impugn the character of the general water supply 
of Scarborough, which is fairly good ; but they show the existence of some local 
cause of pollution in the neighbourhood of Londesborough Lodge. This, how- 
ever, has no bearing upon the illness of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
he having been supplied with the pure Bristol water throughout his visit. The 
analyses of the Sandringham waters point clearly to the local origin of the groom's 
attack, the water of the Hall being in an unsatisfactory state, and that of the 
mews evidently tainted. The latter belongs to the same category as the waters 
of West Newton, and its composition proves that it is capable of giving rise to 
an attack of typhoid. This inference is strongly borne out by the absence of 
any insanitary condition in the dwelling-rooms." 



REVELATIONS OF SEWER-GAS. 5 

These revelations naturally caused a great outcry throughout the country. If 
such conditions could exist in King's houses what, people asked themselves, was 
likely to be the state of things in less exalted habitations .-' It seemed that little 
progress had been made since the days when — if I remember aright — Alton 
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Locke died of sewer-gas, and there can be little doubt that the art and mystery 
of efficient household drainage received a notable impetus from the events of 
November and December, 1871. The narrow escape of the heir to the throne 
did more for the public health than all the shelves full of treatises on drainage 
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and ventilation that had been published since sanitary science was invented. In 
the midst of the public gratification at the almost unexpected recovery of the 
most popular man in the country, came the announcement, on January 23rd, 1872, 
that Dr. Gull had been created a Baronet, and Dr. Jenner a Knight of the Bath. 
Assuredly rewards were never better deserved. 

Early in February the Prince and Princess went to Osborne for the sake of 
the convalescent, and afterwards there was a visit to Windsor. There they were 
seen by Constance, Duchess of Westminster, that beautiful and gracious lady 
who has left such happy memories of herself with all who knew her. " I cannot 
say," wrote the Duchess, "what an emotion it was seeing the Prince and 
Princess. They were both too nice. He is much thinner, and head shaved, but 
very unaltered in face, and so grateful, so touched at Lucy and I being there to 
see them arrive. We had tea with them. The Princess looks thin and worn, 
but so affectionate — tears in her eyes, talking of him, and his manner to her so 
gentle." The Duchess says that "the old porter at the Castle could scarcely 
speak" with emotion, but managed to declare that the Prince "looked beautiful." 
When they returned to Marlborough House a little later, the Princess took her 
husband for a drive in the park, herself " conducting " the pony phjeton. The 
Prince was still so weak that he had to be carried upstairs when he got home 
that day. 

So soon as the last bulletin had been issued on January 14th, the nation 
began to turn its thoughts to the most appropriate manner of giving thanks for 
the mercy that had been vouchsafed to it. The death of one who has been 
educated for succession to a throne has often been a heavy calamity to a 
country, since it must almost necessarily happen that his place is taken by one 
whose aptitude for rule, if it exists at all, has not been developed, and whose 
acquired knowledge probably runs in a different groove. I am not thinking of 
cases such as that of Frederick, Prince of Wales, whose disappearance was an 
obvious blessing, nor of that of the amiable and promising Duke of Clarence, 
whose brother enjoyed the inestimable advantage of being surrounded by 
domestic circumstances such as were well calculated to fit him for the responsi- 
bilities which devolved upon him in so sudden and tragic a way. Had the 
Prince of Wales succumbed to typhoid at the end of 1871, he would have 
been succeeded by a little boy of eight, of whose character and disposition the 
country could have known nothing for many years to come, and during the 
whole of that period there would always have been the possibility of a King who 
was a minor, and of the rule of a Regent, which is nearly always an evil, 
although there are conspicuous instances to the contrary. It was remembered 
that the recovery of George III. from his mental affliction was the occasion of a 
great Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul's Cathedral, and it was determined 
that the precedent should be followed. Time, however, was needed for the 
Prince of Wales's complete restoration to health, and it being thought unwise to 
fix too eariy a date, February 27th was at length decided upon. Meanwhile the 
convalescent made the best possible progress. 



THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 7 

When the great day arrived, the weather, that eternal source of disquiet to 
the British bosom, turned out to be as loyal as the people. A land which cannot 
count upon its June, and usually shivers to the end of May, cannot in reason 
expect much from its February, but the 27th, at all events, was a thoroughly 
satisfactory day, dry and fairly warm. The streets along the line of route had 
been crowded the whole of the previous day with sightseers, to whom the 
erection of triumphal arches, Venetian masts and decorations generally, were 
much more novel than to present-day Londoners. So great were the attractions 
of the streets, and of the vendors of portraits of the Prince and Princess, that 
even on a cold winter's night there were large crowds satisfying their curiosity 
in the small hours. Hardly had the last overnight sightseers departed, when 
the streets began to be thronged by those who came to assist at the Procession. 
The route followed from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul's, was the now familiar 
one, by St. James's Park, Pall Mall, Trafalgar Square, the Strand, Temple Bar, 
Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill. The whole of the way was adorned with 
great elaboration, and numbers of stands were erected, notably at the War 
Office and National Gallery, and on the site of the New Law Courts, and 
indeed wherever a stand could be put. Triumphal arches were placed at 
several points along the route, and while, as now, the majority of householders 
decorated their premises, each to his own liking, in Fleet Street and Ludgate 
Hill a united effort had been made to produce a harmonious effect, which we 
are told was entirely successful. The most striking decoration of the streets, 
however, was the great concourse which lined them. Londoners had not 
enjoyed much chance of showing their devotion to their Queen since the death 
of the Prince Consort. True they had cheered the Prince on that wintry day, 
nine years before, when " the Sea-King's daughter from over the sea " made 
what the Burgundian Dukes used to call a " joyous " entry into their midst. 

But this was the occasion for a deeper, fuller, and stronger demonstration of 
loyalty. Together Queen and people had watched and waited, hoped and 
despaired through the weary months of December, and now that all danger was 
over, they were ready to give full expression to their feelings. The crowds 
were enormous. Not only the streets and stands, but every roof, balcony, and 
window was packed with sightseers. Trafalgar Square was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and not a third of those within its bounds could have seen 
anything of the Procession. It was just turned twelve when the Royal progress 
to the Cathedral began. The Procession was "semi-state," and consisted of 
nine carriages, the first containing the Speaker in his State coach, drawn by 
two powerful dray horses. This was followed by six carriages, containing 
various high Officials of State, and of the Queen's and Prince of Wales's House- 
holds. In the eighth carriage were the Master of the Horse (the Marquess of 
Ailesbury, K.G.), Prince George of Wales, and Princes Arthur and Leopold, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. The ninth and last carriage, drawn by six black 
horses, held the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince Albert Victor. 
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As the first carriage emerged from Buckingham Palace, a window over 
the portico was opened, and the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugenie stepped on to the balcony. When the carriage containing the Queen 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales came out into the forecourt from the 
courtyard beyond, the Emperor took off his hat, and both he and the Empress 
bowed more than once to Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses. Eager 
eyes were turned to the Queen's carriage, and it was at once noted that for this 
special occasion Her Majesty had lightened the heavy mourning which she had 
worn since her widowhood, and appeared among her children and people with 
her black dress plentifully relieved with white minever, and with white flowers 
and feathers in her bonnet. The Princess of Wales wore a dress and bonnet of 
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dark blue velvet, trimmed with fur, while the Prince appeared in a Field 
Marshal's uniform. 

Directly the Procession entered the Mall, it was greeted with a long rolling 
roar of welcome, which never ceased till the Royal party reached the Cathedral 
an hour later. The enthusiasm was intense, and one of the newspapers said, 
that " Thanksgiving Day was made an occasion for the grandest outburst of 
unanimous popular emotion witnessed since the age of the Tudors." The 
Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales were naturally the objects of deepest 
attention, and the interest in them was so great that many other features well 
worthy of attention passed almost unheeded. There was, for instance, a vast 
array of 30,000 school children assembled in the Green Park to sing the National 
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Anthem as the Procession passed, but we are told that so absorbing was the 
interest in the chief personages of the day, that their singing, if they sang at all, 
was unnoticed. The appearance and demeanour of the Queen, and the Prince 
and Princess, were naturally closely scanned. The Queen " looked happy," and 
so did the Princess ; the Prince was " pale, but not thin." He was obviously 
in good spirits, and repeatedly bowed, hatless, in response to the greetings of 
the crowd, which welcomed him back, as it seemed, to life. The welfare of the 
Royal Patient was a matter of concern to both Mother and Wife, and more than 
once the Prince was seen to replace his hat at the request of the Queen. 

" As for the acclamations which along the entire route greeted Her Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales, their extent was simply indescribable," wrote the late 
Mr. George Augustus Sala. " London, on Tuesday morning, was as mad as the 
hatter, or the March hare, in Mr. Lewis Carroll's fairy tale. The parishioners of 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, in their gaily adorned churchyard in Duncannon Street, 
were, for example, all as mad as the Jabberwock. Charing Cross was as mad as 
a Bandersnatch. . . . Hanwell had sent all its inmates to Messrs. Gardner's lamp 
warehouse. . . . Somerset House sufifered only from melancholy madness in 
comparison with its gaily decorated neighbours. . . . But it was madness of the 
right sort. It was madness with a method. . . . There was an under-current, 
and one that ran deep and strong. There was eloquent in the utterance of the 
people, from the beginning to the end of this day, the sentiment that the Nation's 
pride in its Queen, and in the children of her Royal House, was on a par with its 
faith in itself, in the strength of its polity, in the wisdom of its constitution." 

At Temple Bar the Queen was met according to ancient custom by the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Sills John Gibbon, who was afterwards knighted), the Sheriffs and 
deputations from the Aldermen and Common Council of the City. The scene 
at this point was most animated. Temple Bar had not then been removed to 
make way for an unnecessary heraldic beast. It stood guarding the City as it 
had done for centuries, and had been cleaned and scraped, so that it was hardly 
recognisable in its suit of light grey, with gilded pillars, instead of its usual coat 
of sooty black. Along the top was the inscription, " God bless the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales." Child's Bank, as ever, offered hospitable welcome to the 
Civic dignitaries while awaiting the coming of Her Majesty. A guard of honour 
of the Honourable Artillery Company was stationed on the Fleet Street side of 
the Bar, while a detachment of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, with their goat and 
band, kept the Strand side of the way. It is not always that City Fathers are 
adapted by nature or by practice for the display of horsemanship, but Lord 
Mayor Gibbon carried through his part admirably. On the arrival of the Queen, 
the Chief Magistrate, clad in his robes, dismounted, and delivered the City sword 
to Her Majesty, who immediately returned it. Immemorial custom demanded 
that the City gates should be closed to Her Majesty, but, perhaps to mark the 
peculiar and unusual nature of the occasion, the custom was, for once, departed 
from, nor did the heralds sound a flourish. The brief ceremony ended, the City 
dignitaries remounted, and preceded Her Majesty to St. Paul's. As the 
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Procession moved onward, the band played, " God bless the Prince of Wales," 
and at the sound deafening cheers burst from the crowd, and were caught 
up and re-echoed all along Fleet Street. This outburst of emotion was so 
spontaneous and involuntary that the Queen was manifestly touched by it, and 
leaning towards the Prince of Wales, she grasped his hand in her own, looking 
round meanwhile on her people with a happy smile. This simple act of maternal 
affection was so natural and homelike, that it made a deep impression on those 
who saw it. 

Punctually at one o'clock the Royal carriage drew up at the foot of the steps 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. A huge pavilion covered the steps from the great portico, 
down to the stone pavement, and was then continued to the roadway in the shape 
of a long covered passage. This arrangement necessarily limited the view of 
the occupants of the windows and roofs in the Cathedral Yard, but the risk to 
the Prince of Wales, or any of the Royal family or visitors, getting a wetting as 
they entered or left the Cathedral was not to be thought of. The covered path 
was encased in crimson cloth, adorned with the Royal Arms, and the shield and 
badge of the Prince of Wales. Over the entrance ran the words, " I was glad 
when they said unto me. We will go into the House of the Lord." The steps 
were carpeted in crimson, and the porch was hung with magenta striped with 
vertical bands of white. The spacious porch had been partitioned off into rest- 
ing-rooms, one for the Queen, and the other for the Prince and Princess. The 
Queen's room was lined with pink, and its companion with blue. Gilded furni- 
ture, covered with crimson damask — what dealers call "Palace pieces," and 
usually exceedingly uncomfortable, as well as highly barbaric — was disposed 
about these apartments, which derived light from the roof Other rooms, more 
modest, and perhaps more desirable, were provided for the great officers of State. 

Great preparations had been made inside the Cathedral for the vast con- 
gregation which was expected to take part in the service. Altogether, by the 
erection of three galleries over the West doors, and of others in the transepts, 
accommodation was provided for 13,000 people. At that time the Cathedral was 
undergoing extensive repairs and restorations, particularly in the Choir. The 
scaffolding and other signs of work were draped with crimson, and a temporary 
Altar was placed some distance down the Choir. The doors had been opened 
at eight o'clock, and by a quarter past the first comer — a provincial mayor — had 
already taken up his position. By half-past eight the Press box was full, and 
from that time onward till eleven the assistance was continually arriving. 

A large pew had been prepared, under the West side of the Dome, for the 
reception of the Royal family. It was oblong in shape, and surrounded by a 
brass railing covered with crimson cloth. A crimson floor covering was also laid 
from the West door to the Royal pew, which contained fifty-one seats. Besides 
accommodating the Royal party, the space under the Dome was reserved for 
members of both Houses, for the Corps Diplomatique, distinguished foreigners. 
Judges, Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, and other persons of importance. The 
Choir was occupied by the Clergy, and to facilitate the view, both from Choir and 
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Nave, the Screen was temporarily removed. In the South Transept were the 
seats of the Indian and Foreign princes, conspicuous among the former being the 
Maharajah and Maharanee Dhuleep Singh, and among the latter the Crown 
Prince of Japan. In the North Transept were the Ambassadors, members of 
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THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH QUEEN VICTORIA, ON THEIR WAY TO ST. PAULS FOR THE 
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Universities, Deputations from Nonconformist bodies, the then recently elected 
School Board, and other learned and prominent societies. In addition, seats had 
been reserved at the special request of the Queen for a number of working men. 
There were present, also, some 300 Mayors and Provosts, and 560 representatives 
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of the Army and Navy, while the Peers and Commons disposed of 1,77° 
seats. 

It is worth noting that the privilege of allowing each Member of Parliament 
a ticket for his wife was not obtained without the question being raised in the 
House. The ladies' champion on this occasion was Mr. Montague Guest, the 
Member for Youghal. The speech he made when pleading for the concession is 
worth recording for the saving grace of Celtic wit which embellished it. After 
having gained his point that members should have tickets for their wives, he 
went on to ask for tickets for " other ladies," on the ground that " it was unjustifi- 
able that married members should have tickets for their wives, and unmarried 
members should not." Mr. Guest carried this point also, and the Terrace at 
Westminster was as gay on that cold February morning as on a fete day in 
July. It is also interesting to note, in view of the little use now made of the 
silent highway for ceremonial purposes, that Members of Parliament, and their 
wives {or " other ladies "), went by water from Westminster to the Cathedral, 
disembarking at Paul's Wharf. 

The scene in the Cathedral before the arrival of the Queen and Prince and 
Princess was representative of all the highest and best in the land — in intellect, 
art, science, and rank. As a spectacle, it was not especially brilliant, owing to the 
official order for " morning dress," which some gentlemen translated so literally 
as to appear in drab overcoats. The ladies, of course, did not sin in this respect, 
so that when the tardy sun at last lit up the galleries in which they were placed, 
the brilliance of their costumes burst " like a feu de joie of sunshine on the 
startled but delighted sense." Among those present, who for good or ill have 
left their mark on the pages of their country's history, were Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone, the former then occupying the Front Opposition bench. Mr. 
Gladstone, we read, surveyed the scene with "a dauntless look." The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, was there, and Mr. Speaker Brand, the latter 
attended by purse and mace bearer. 

At the West door the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's, together with the officers of Her Majesty's and the Prince of Wales's 
Households, awaited their sovereign. The Prince had alighted with some eff'ort, 
and walked lamely owing to the affection in his leg, the Princess assisting him 
up the long flight of steps. As the procession passed through the great West 
doors, so rarely opened, and proceeded up the stately Nave, the Queen took the 
arm of the Prince of Wales, who was on her right hand, while the Princess 
walked on her left. Lancaster and Somerset Heralds led the way, and the 
procession included the officers of the Lord Chamberlain's department, the 
Equerries in attendance, the great officers of the Household, and of that of 
the Prince of Wales, the Captains of the Royal Guard and Gentlemen at Arms, 
Garter King at Arms, and the other heralds, the Master of the Horse, the Lord 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Vice-Chamberlain. After the Queen 
came the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Beatrice, with Princes Albert Victor 
and George of Wales. 
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For the beginning of the service, Mr.— afterwards Sir John— Goss had 
composed a new setting of the Te Deum, which was sung by a choir of 
250 voices, "selected from the best Cathedral and Chapel choirs in England." 
The special collect of thanksgiving was as follows :— " O Father of Mercies, and 
God of all comfort, we thank Thee that Thou hast heard the prayers of this 
nation in the day of our trial ; We pray and magnify Thy glorious name for 

that Thou hast raised Thy 
servant Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales from the bed of sick- 
ness ; Thou castest down and 
Thou liftest up, and health 
and strength are Thy gifts ; 
We pray Thee to perfect the 
recovery of Thy servant, and 
to crown him day by day with 
most abundant blessings, both 
for body and soul ; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen." The prayers and 
responses were intoned by 
the Rev. J. H. Coward, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul's, and when 
after the special collect there 
followed a moment of silence, 
an irresistible wave of feeling 
passed over the vast congre- 
gation. Small wonder, too, 
that when the words of the 
Anthem, "Thou hast not 
given me over to Death," 
peeled through those dim 
aisles and rose up to the 
Dome, Queen, Prince, and Princess were all seen to weep silently. A special 
hymn, composed by the Rev. S. J. Stone, and set to the now well-known tune, 
"Aurelia," by Dr. Wesley, was also sung. The late Mr. Stone's distinction as 
a hymn-writer justifies the quotation of this touching composition in any 
detailed account of the Thanksgiving Service : — 
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' Thou our soul's salvation ! 

Our hope for earthly weal ! 
We, who in tribulation, 

Did for Thy mercy kneel, 
Lift up glad hearts before Thee, 

And eyes no longer dim, 
And for Thy grace adore Thee 

In eucharistic hymn. 
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' ' Forth went the nation weeping, 

With precious seed of prayer, 
Hope's awful vigil keeping, 

'Mid rumours of despair ; 
Then did Thy love deliver ! 

And from Thy generous hand, 
Joy, like the southern river, 

O'erflowed the weary land. 

" Bless Thou our adoration ! 

Our gladness sanctify ! 
Make this rejoicing nation 

To Thee by joy more nigh ; 
Oh, be this great thanksgiving, 

Throughout the land we raise, 
Wrought into holier living, 

In all our after-days ! 

' ' Bless, Father, him Thou gavest 

Back to the loyal land. 
O Saviour, him Thou savest 

Still cover with Thy hand. 
O Spirit, the Defender, 

Be his to guard and guide. 
Now, in life's midday splendour. 

On to the eventide ! '' 

Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, preached from St. Paul's text, " Members 
one of another." The sermon was short, simple, vigorous, and sincere. From 
it I quote the opening and closing passages : — " In those dark December days 
of undefined dread . . . when the striking of a church clock, or the tolling of 
any passing bell, startled us with apprehension, lest our worst fears were realised, 
all the people of this United Kingdom, the whole British race everywhere, 
joined in prayer as one family, a family wide as the world, yet moved by one 
impulse, watching over one sick-bed, yearning with one heart over one precious 
life. To-day we are gathered at the very centre of the kingdom, in this church, 
the storehouse of ages of national association, to present to God the thanks- 
giving which the Nation offers, again as one family." And in conclusion — " ... I 
speak not before this great assembly of any party divisions. It was one of 
the most marked features of our late anxiety, that in the broad circuit of the 
British Empire, many joined in our prayers who hardly knew the God to Whom 
we prayed, and none were more hearty than God's ancient people. . . . We are 
gathered now in God's temple to record our thankfulness for a great National 
mercy, and to express in the most solemn way — while we pay allegiance to our 
earthly Sovereign, and speak of reverence and love to her person and family — 
that we look upwards for her, for those who are dear to her, for ourselves, for our 
families, for the body politic, to the King, Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, who 
controls all the events of our individual, family, and National life. . . . Such a 
day makes us feel truly, we are ' Members one of another.' " 

The service was over by two o'clock. Before the Procession again started, 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales signed the Great Book of St. Paul's, and 
each gave a " thank-offering " in token of gratitude for the Prince's recovery. In 
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the Cathedral itself, a memorial tablet has been placed over the door of the 
South Transept, commemorating the occasion. The Royal party rested for a 
short time, in the rooms prepared for them, before starting on the return 
journey to Buckingham Palace. The original intention of Her Majesty had 
been to return by the same route as that traversed on coming to the Cathedral. 
But in order to give an opportunity to greater numbers to show their loyalty 
and thankfulness for the recovery of the Prince, the Queen had, with the 
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gracious willingness to gratify . her people which always distinguished her, 
consented to a much longer return journey to the Palace. The splendid Pro- 
cession started back to the music of a salute from the Tower guns, answered by 
a battery in St. James's Park. The route was by way of the Old Bailey, over the 
Holborn Viaduct, along Holborn and Oxford Street as far as the Marble Arch. 
Thence it continued by the Park to Piccadilly, and so down Constitution Hill to 
Buckingham Palace. The City dignitaries dutifully attended the Queen to the 
boundary of their jurisdiction in Holborn. The crowds along this lengthy 
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journey were quite as thick, and fully as entliusiastic, as those who filled the 
streets on the direct line to the Cathedral. Next to the interest taken in the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, was that bestowed upon the Princess. When 
the people saw her tearful, yet smiling and radiantly happy, they showed their 
affection in deafening cheers. 

One of the most picturesque sights on the return journey was seen in the 
large windows of a shop in Holborn. Here some 300 children from the Found- 
ling Hospital were seated, and very charming and demure did the little maidens 
look, in their white caps, bibs, and aprons over their black dresses ; and each 
one further adorned by scarlet, white, and silver favours. An unusual decora- 
tion was a pavilion erected at the junction of Museum, Hart, and New Oxford 
Streets, by the parishes of St. George and St. Giles, which was not only orna- 
mental, but provided a resting-place for the police and soldiers on duty at that 
point. In Oxford Street, a temporary halt was made by the premises of Messrs. 
Jackson and Graham. The decorations here were particularly effective, and 
attracted the notice of the Queen, who called the attention of the Prince and 
Princess to them. The whole of the premises were hung with red satin and 
gold, and decorated with festoons of laurel leaves. During the short stoppage, 
showers of flowers fell upon the carriage from the roofs and balconies. Bucking- 
ham Palace was reached at five-and-twenty minutes to four. It was a long and 
trying ordeal for a convalescent, who only two months before had almost suc- 
cumbed to a peculiarly malignant disease. After the Prince had entered the. 
Palace, he, with the Queen and Princess, appeared upon the balcony, and all 
three bowed their gratitude for the affectionate reception they had met with that 
day. Sir William Gull was in waiting to receive the Prince on his return. 
Though a good deal exhausted from the fatigue he had undergone. His Royal 
Highness was able the following day to receive the Lord Mayor and a deputation 
of Common Councilmen, who came to Marlborough House to tender their loyal 
congratulations on his recovery. 

Few people realise how exceedingly trying such occasions as these must 
necessarily be to the principal actors in them, and the Prince of Wales must have 
been uncommonly glad to rest for the remainder of Thanksgiving Day. For the 
British public, which knows not fatigue when it can look at decorations and 
shout itself hoarse, the day was, however, only beginning. At four o'clock on a 
February afternoon in London there is not much daylight left, and the Procession 
was no sooner over than the crowds were able to turn their thoughts towards the 
illuminations, which were very fine and extensive. Nothing, perhaps, was more 
effective than the illumination of the Cathedral, in which the Thanksgiving 
Service had been held. The Dome of St. Paul's was outlined with three rows of 
coloured lights, composed of ships' lanterns fitted with powerful lenses, throwing 
beams that were visible three miles away. They were placed in position by a 
party of blue-jackets. From a neighbouring building the lime-light was thrown 
upon the West front of the Cathedral, while red fire was burned from the Dome, 
and many coloured fires from the parvise at the top of Ludgate Hill. The effect 
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of all this, we read, was " really grand." Temple Bar, which was outlined on 
pediment and arches with gas-jets was lighted up, and bore also the illuminated 
legends, " Thanks be to God," and " God save the Queen and Prince of Wales." 
Oxford Street, from the Circus to Marble Arch, was gay with Chinese lamps. 

Along the seven miles of streets through which the Procession passed, illumi- 
nations were general, both they and the decorations being on a scale of lavishness 
before unknown to the London of 1872. We are apt to belittle our attempts at 
street decoration, but we seem on this occasion anyhow to have impressed even 
the French. An article in L' Ilhtstration, describing the service for Parisian 
readers, says — " Le parcours etait splendidement d^core, des rangees de drapeaux 
flottaient au dessus des rues et des fenetres, et donnaient a Londres, si peu 
pittoresque a un point de vue artistique, I'air d'une fausse Venise." Pall Mall 
was bright with many coloured draperies on balconies and walls. At one point, 
about a hundred yards of roadway had been strewn with violets. Ludgate Hill 
surpassed all other streets in the beauty and extent of its decorations. " Red 
Venetian masts ran either side of the way, bearing the coats of arms, shields 
and crowns, of all the sovereigns of England, from Alfred to Victoria." Garlands 
of alternate lilies and roses hung from mast to mast, both along and across the 
street. But the decorations were not confined to the houses and streets of the 
wealthy and well-to-do Londoners — " The back alleys of Seven Dials and other 
humble neighbourhoods hung out something, even though it were but a gaily 
coloured piece of calico, or a tattered old flag to do honour to the occasion." 
Very significant, too, of the deeper tone of thought and feeling, which was the 
foundation of all these joyous demonstrations, were the mottoes which were hung 
out along the line of way — " We asked of Thee life, and Thou gavest it him," 
" Given to a Nation's prayers," "Thanks be given to Thee, O God," "More is 
wrought by prayer than the world dreams of." The inscription over the Arch in 
Oxford Circus exactly expressed the Nation's sentiments, " England rejoices 
with her Queen." 

Many had been the doleful prophecies of the catastrophes that might be 
expected from the gathering of so vast a concourse of people. It seems odd to 
us, now that processions are organised by the police and military authorities to a 
nicety, that in view of these presages of evil greater precautions were not taken 
to preserve order. There were not enough soldiers or police present to keep 
the way, had the crowd become unmanageable, but the masses of people, 
estimated at from a million to a million and a quarter, kept order for themselves, 
and accidents were very few. Among the various " guards of honour," for they 
were no more, the most popular were those of blue-jackets, stationed at Bucking- 
ham Palace, Waterloo Place, and Ludgate Hill. As the authorities had practically 
left it to the people to protect themselves, so the Queen had left it also to 
them to protect her. Saving a small escort of Life Guards, there was no military 
guard for the Royal family. I take the following passage on this point from the 
Thanksgiving Number of the Ilhistrated London News : — " There were no official 
guards for Queen Victoria and her family on that day. We saw a few military 
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ornaments to the Procession, but the nation had taken its post, one mighty guard 
over the Royal convoy, and never was the loyal vigilance abated for one second. 
No guards ! Never was a Queen so guarded as the Sovereign of England on 
Thanksgiving Day." 

It seems strange to us now that the loyalty and devotion of the nation to its 
Sovereign and Throne should have been doubted, but in the journals of the time 
we find an unmistakable note of anxiety as to the wisdom of such a public 
rejoicing, and satisfaction when all had passed, not only without mishap, but 
attended by such an overwhelming outburst of loyalty and affection as surprised 
every one— except, perhaps, the Queen. With her unfailing tact, she was always 
in touch with her people, and as one of the magazines expressed it, after giving 
a sigh of relief that all had ended happily, " Londoners are the Queen's friends 
after all, and the Queen knows it." It is difficult to grasp the doubt implied 
in the statement. We must not forget, however, that the days of 1872 were 
troublous ones for Europe, and that the mere kindly courtesy of the Queen, in 
offering the hospitality of Buckingham Palace to the ex-Emperor Napoleon III., 
and the Empress, to view the Procession, was looked upon with unfavourable 
eyes in Paris. To France, indeed, with its wounds still unhealed from the social 
and political revolution of 1870, the spectacle of a united nation, "members one 
of another," rejoicing together over the restoration to health of the Heir to its 
Throne, was marvellous, and not to be comprehended. Was it not on this very 
day, too, that the Continental socialist, real or imaginary, used the famous 
phrase, " The English are all drunk, and the Revolution is postponed for fifty 
years " .'' 

So ended in London the great Thanksgiving Day — a day which demonstrated 
to the English family the world over how strong was the tie which bound its 
scattered members in one family. The rejoicings, however, were by no means 
confined to London, or even to these islands. The day was a general holiday at 
home and in the dominions beyond the seas. Nearly every church in the Empire 
had its own thanksgiving service, and many towns held public meetings and sent 
Addresses of Congratulation. Great were the celebrations at Windsor in honour 
of the day. The Mayor and Corporation attended a Thanksgiving Service in 
state at the Parish Church. Three oxen were roasted whole at Clewer for 
the poor of that parish and those of Eton and Windsor. The musical world also 
gave special thanksgiving concerts. There was a performance of the " Messiah " 
at the Albert Hall in the morning, and a concert in the evening, while at the 
same time a " Messe Solonelle " was rendered at St. James's Hall. Very striking, 
too, were some of the other celebrations— notably beyond the narrow seas. The 
Jewish subjects of Her Majesty held solemn services of praise. Nowhere were 
the demonstrations more noticeable than in India, where Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mohammedans all held special commemorations. The Parsees, with Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy at their head, met at the Fire Temple in Bombay, while 
10 000 Hindoos gathered at the Mombadabee Temple, and the Mohammedans 
assembled at their various mosques. It is estimated that more than 100,000 
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persons took part in various services in Bombay alone. Another incident is 
worth recording. The householders of Fleet Street presented the little Prince 
Albert Victor with a touching memento of the day. It was a Bible printed 
by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, and its ivory cover enclosed seventy-two 
illustrations of places in the Holy Land visited by his father before he was 
born. 

In no way can I more fittingly conclude the account of this great chapter in 
the King's life than by the following letter, addressed by the Queen to her people 
two days later : — 

" Buckingham Palace, February 21th, 1872. 

"The Queen is anxious, as on a previous occasion, to express publicly her 
own personal very deep sense of the reception she and her dear children met 
with on Tuesday, February 27th, from millions of her subjects on her way to and 
from St. Paul's. Words are too weak for the Queen to say how very deeply 
touched and gratified she has been by the immense enthusiasm and affection 
exhibited towards her dear son and herself, from the highest down to the lowest, 
on the long progress through the Capital ; and she would earnestly wish to convey 
her warmest and most heartfelt thanks to the whole nation for this great demon- 
stration of loyalty. The Queen, as well as her dear son and dear daughter-in-law, 
felt that the whole nation joined with them in thanking God for sparing the 
beloved Prince of Wales's life. The remembrance of this day, and of the remark- 
able order maintained throughout, will for ever be affectionately remembered by 
the Queen and her family." 

The occasion gave rise to a good deal of poetry ; but space will permit of 
my just quoting one verse only of the very many that were produced at this 
time : — 

" Bear witness, thou memorable day, 
When, pale as yet, and fever-worn, the Prince, 
Who scarce had plucked his flickering life again 
From halfway down the shadow of the grave. 
Past through the people and their love. 
And London roU'd one tide of joy thro' all 
Her trebled millions and loud leagues of men.'' 

Many were the family and other memorials that arose in thankfulness for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales. Not the least touching of them, if only for its 
absolute simplicity, is the brass lectern which his wife gave to the parish church 
at Sandringham, with this inscription : — 

"To THE Glory of God. 

A Thank-offering for His Mercy. 

December 14TH, 1871. 

Alexandra." 

" When I was in trouble, I called upon the Lord, and He heard me." 
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But the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul's was not the only one the Prince 
attended. During the illness Dean Stanley had preached twice in Westminster 
Abbey on the subject that filled all men's minds. On December loth his subject 
was "Death and Life," and on the 17th, "The Trumpet of Patmos." When he 
determined that, on March 3rd — the Sunday following the St. Paul's service — 
he would preach upon " The Day of Thanksgiving," he took a step which he 
described in a letter to a relative : — 

" I went to Marlborough House to suggest, through Fisher and Keppel, that 
the Prince of Wales should come. He consented at once, and it was agreed that 
he, the Princess and the Crown Prince of Denmark, and, if in town. Prince Alfred, 
should come. I kept it a secret from the canons. We met them at the great 
Western door ; the nave (as usual) was quite clear. They walked in with me, and 
took their places on my right. I preached on Psalm cxxii. i. The Prince of 
Wales heard every word, and has decided that it shall be published. It was one 
of those rare occasions on which I was able to say all that I wished to say. They 
were conducted again to the West door, and departed." 

Shortly after these events, and when the Prince of Wales was feeling a little 
stronger, he went with the Princess to the Riviera. Their first stopping-place 
was Nice, whence they passed, by way of the Italian coast, to Genoa and 
ultimately to Rome. At Nice they had lived as the Earl and Countess of 
Chester — one of those diplomatic expedients which, like the domestic device of 
" Not at home," deceive nobody, and mean exactly the opposite of what they say, 
but are uncommonly useful nevertheless. They drove about in a basket carriage, 
and enlivened their evenings with the theatre. In Rome the incognito was 
dropped. This was the first time the Princess had been in the Eternal City, and 
the experience in such happy circumstances cannot have been other than delight- 
ful, especially as her father and mother joined them there. Husband and wife 
had a meeting at the Vatican with Pope Pius IX., and the interview was both 
long and cordial. His Holiness was especially amiable towards the Princess, and 
gave her permission to visit any convent in Rome that she chose. As in duty 
bound, they then visited Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secretary of State. Many 
happy days were spent in exhausting the treasures of Rome. While they were 
there the Duchess of Teck, who had been unable to be present at the Thanks- 
giving Service, had written to a friend : — 

"We were all looking forward to spending a very happy time at Strelitz last 
autumn, when the terrible accounts from Sandringham broke upon us, and for 
weeks kept us in one long agony of anxiety, suspense, and dread. The misery 
and anguish of that time I can never forget, when we used to long for, yet scarcely 
dare open, the telegrams, lest we might read the confirmation of our worst fears. 
The merciful recovery of our beloved Prince, in pitying answer to the nation's 
prayers, made our Christmas a more than ordinarily joyous one, and it was, 
indeed, a relief after all those weary weeks of wretchedness, to be able, with 
lightened hearts, to enter into the children's delight over all their toys and 
Christmas-trees." 
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The Prince and Princess returned to London at the end of May, with His 
Royal Highness's health fully re-established. In the afternoon of June ist they 
drove through Hyde Park, and were greatly cheered there and in the streets. 
In the evening they went to the Opera, and upon their entrance the entire house, 
orchestra and all, rose and cheered enthusiastically. On the 19th the Prince was 
present at the annual show of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, and on the 24th, 
accompanied by his wife, he opened the Bethnal Green Museum, this being his 
first public ceremonial act since his recovery. The visit gave great pleasure in 
the East End, which had not been " discovered " in those days. A week or two 
later Yarmouth Grammar School was opened, and early in July both the Prince 
and Princess went down to Aldershot to see the Queen review the troops, and 
on July nth, the Princess, accompanied by the Prince, laid the foundation- 
stone of the new building of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street. The year was a very quiet one so far as public functions were concerned, 
nor were as many private visits paid as usual. Just before Christmas, however, 
the Prince and Princess spent a few days at Chatsworth, where they were enter- 
tained by the Duke of Devonshire with almost regal magnificence. There was a 
ball during their stay, when the romantic park and the beautiful gardens were 
illuminated, the fountains and cascades being lighted up with Roman candles 
and limelight. The statuary in the gardens was also illuminated, and the evening 
was wound up by the simultaneous discharge of five hundred rockets and thirteen 
bombshells charged with golden rain. During the visit the Prince of Wales went 
to Derby to present the prizes at the Grammar School. Just about this time 
Bishop Wilberforce paid a visit to Sandringham, whence he wrote : — 

"We had quite a pleasant evening last night. I sat next to the Princess 
at dinner, and she talked a great deal and so pleasantly. Then we received the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who was a cheerful addition to the evening party, and we 
chatted on till near twelve. At about twelve the smokers all went to smoking- 
room, billiards, and bowls, and, as I told the Prince I always went off at twelve 
on Saturday night, I was excused, and went to my room, and in due course to 
bed. Got up between seven and eight and prepared sermon. Breakfast ten. 
Church eleven. A nice service, and at the end of it I baptised the black boy 
they brought from Egypt. The Prince and Princess and Sir W. Knollys stood 
god-parents— all the congregation present, after the sermon, and I had preached a 
little about it to them. The young lad was much aff"ected, and it was altogether 
a striking sight. The Prince gave the name— Albert Alexander. After service 
we walked about the grounds with the Prince." 

The enormous impression which the illness of the Prince of Wales made upon 
his own family, as upon the nation, and the extent of their thankfulness for his 
recovery, is once more suggested in a letter which Princess Alice sent to her 
mother on December 12th— the first anniversary of the anxious period when 
the nation " telegraphed to Heaven." She wrote from Darmstadt :— 

" That our good, sweet Alix should have been spared this terrible grief, when 
this time last year it seemed so imminent, fills my heart with gratitude for her 
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dear sake, as for yours, his children, and ours. That time is as indelibly fixed 
on my memory as that of 1861, when the witnessing of your grief rent my heart 
so deeply. The 14th will now be a day of mixed recollections and feelings to us 
— a day hallowed in our family, when one great spirit ended his work on earth — 
though his work can never die, and generations will grow up and call his name 
blessed, and when another was left to fulfil his duty and mission, God grant, for 
the welfare of his own family and of thousands ! I have not time to write to 
dearest Bertie and Alix to-day ; and as I love to think of them with you on the 
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14th, SO I would ask you to let them share these lines, full of sympathy for them, 
letting a remembrance of me, who suff"ered with them, mingle with your united 
prayers and thanks on this solemn day ! " 

Much of the summer of 1872 had been spent quietly at Chiswick House, and 
the following year was also very tranquil, neither the Prince nor the Princess of 
Wales having many public engagements. The three years or so which followed 
the illness were, indeed, probably the least eventful in the King's life as Heir to 
the Throne. In January, 1873, the Prince was present at the lying-in-state and 
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funeral of Napoleon III. at Chislehurst, and on March 27th he presided at the 
annual dinner in aid of the Railway Benevolent Institution. On April 7th he 
was installed at Willis's Rooms as Grand Master of Masonic Knights Templars 
for England, Ireland, and Wales, in succession to Sir Knight Stuart, who vacated 
the " throne " to make way for His Royal Highness. The event drew together 
a numerous attendance from all parts of the Kingdom, more than 400 members 
being present. The hall was decorated by the banners of the provinces, and 
at the eastern end was placed the throne, " which was of a most gorgeous 
design," and below were chairs " of corresponding richness." The Knights were 
all in full costume of the Order, and the Prince of Wales wore the dress that 
had been presented to him by the King of Sweden. 

In the summer of this year— 1873— Bishop Wilberforce met with his tragic 
death, while out riding with the late Earl Granville. The capacity for friendship 
which has always been strong in King Edward was stirred by this sudden 
ending to a distinguished career, and he at once sat down and wrote the 
following letter to the Bishop's son, the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, now Archdeacon 
of Westminster : — 

"Marlborough House, /2^^ 23, 1873. 

"My Dear Wilberforce,— Although I have only had the pleasure of 
meeting you but rarely since we were at Oxford together, I feel I must intrude 
on your great grief in begging you and your family to accept from the Princess 
and myself our deepest sympathy and condolence at the irreparable loss you 
have sustained. I have had the advantage of knowing your lamented father 
from my earliest childhood, and during the last few years have seen a great 
deal of him, and I have spent much time in his company when he was a guest 
in our house and elsewhere. His loss will be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, as no one worked harder in his sacred calling than he did, 
and no one has left a higher name behind him than he has. I feel that I have 
lost a kind and valued friend, and can hardly realise the thought that we are to 
meet no more in this world. 

" Hoping that you will forgive my trespassing upon you at such a time, 
believe me, my dear Wilberforce, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Albert Edward." 

Queen Victoria was not very fond of Bishops, although she took vast pains 
to make good appointments, and possessed a sincere affection for some of them, 
as we may see from her correspondence with such men as Tait and Benson. 
Her son, and successor, on the contrary, has always been interested in the 
Episcopal bench, and has counted a long succession of friends among its 
occupants. One of them was Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, who, for a very brief 
period at the close of his life, was Archbishop of York. Magee was a lively 
Irishman, exceedingly witty and rather unconventional, and towards the end of 
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1873 we find him, for the first time, at Sandringham, whence he sent his 
wife, under date December 6th, some pleasant impressions of daily life at 
Sandringham. " I arrived," he wrote, " just as they were all at tea in the 
entrance hall, and had to walk in, all seedy and dishevelled from my day's 
journey, and sit down beside the Princess of Wales, with Disraeli on the other 
side of me, and sundry lords and ladies round the table. The Prince received 
me very kindly, and certainly has most winning and gracious manners. The 
Princess seems smaller and thinner than I remember her at Dublin. They seem 
to be pleasant and domesticated, with little state and very simple ways." 

The next day was Sunday, and he continues his report to his wife : — " Just 
returned from church, where I preached for twenty-six minutes (Romans viii. 28). 
The church is a very small country one, close to the grounds. The house, as I 
saw it by daylight, is a handsome country house of red stone, with white facings, 
standing well and looking quietly comfortable and suitable. I find the company 
pleasant and civil, but we are a curious mixture — two Jews, Sir A. Rothschild 
and his daughter, an ex-Jew, Disraeli, a Roman Catholic, Colonel Higgins, an 
Italian Duchess, who is an Englishwoman, and her daughter, brought up as a 
Roman Catholic, and now turning Protestant, a set of young lords, and a Bishop. 
The Jewess came to church, so did the half-Protestant young lady. Dizzy did 
the same, and was profuse in his praises of my sermon. We are all to lunch in 
a few minutes, the children dining with us. They seem, the two I saw in church, 
nice, clever-looking little bodies, and very like their mother." 

The year 1874 began with a visit to the City to unveil the statue of the 
Prince Consort at Holborn Circus, and a few days later the Prince and Princess 
went to St. Petersburg to attend the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, Dean Stanley, who was also there, records 
his amazement at the energy of the young couple — the Prince was still only 
thirty-two — who, after their long journey of two nights and a day, skated away 
all the afternoon of their arrival. The marriage service of the Greek Church is 
always gorgeous, and on such an occasion as this, it was of course exceptionally 
splendid. It was followed by the Anglican rite, which was celebrated chiefly by 
Dean Stanley, who read from the historic prayer-book that had been used at the 
marriages of George III., Princess Charlotte, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke 
of Cambridge, William IV., the Duke of Kent, and the Prince of Wales. Some 
little stay was made in Russia, the Princess of Wales making the most of the 
opportunity of being with her sister, the Grand Duchess Thyra, who had not 
then become Czarina. Several days were spent at Berlin on the way back as 
the guests of the old Emperor William and the Empress Augusta, and they of 
course went out to Potsdam to see the Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 
When the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh made their State en^ry into London 
on March 12th, both the Prince and Princess of Wales were present. It was 
a fine sight, but there were many accidents in the streets, and two babies 
were suffocated in their mothers' arms. We have learned a good deal about 
the management of crowds since those days. 
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During these comparatively uneventful years the Prince maintained his 
interest in all charitable undertakings, and on March 2Sth we find him pre- 
siding at the anniversary festival of the British Orphan Asylum at Slough. In 
his speech he recalled that he had a special interest in the institution, since he 
had opened it eleven years before, and added that when he passed Slough, 
as he frequently had to do in the course of the year, it always gave him pleasure 
to look at the building and to reflect how many children were there provided for 
and educated. A week later he was present at the banquet given by the City 
of London to Sir Garnet Wolseley upon his triumphant return from the Ashanti 
Expedition. In the middle of April, there was another charitable festival — the 
annual dinner of the Royal Medical Benevolent College, at which the Prince 
presided. At the Royal Academy dinner in May, the President, Sir Francis 
Grant, said that he always witnessed with pleasure " the honest and zealous way 
in which both the Prince and the Princess go over the Exhibition, beginning the 
catalogue with pencil in hand at No. i, and working steadily through all the 
galleries." 

It was on this occasion that the Heir to the Throne made a picture and its 
artist famous. " I hope," he said, " those gentlemen who have come to the 
Royal Academy on this occasion have not forgotten to look at one picture 
in the next room, which, I think, well deserves attention. It is numbered 142 
in the catalogue, and is entitled ' Calling the Roll after an Engagement in the 
Crimea.' This picture, painted by a young lady who, I am given to understand, 
is not yet twenty-three, is deserving of the highest admiration, and I am sure 
she has before her a great future as an artist." This, of course, was " The Roll 
Call " of Miss Elizabeth Thompson, now Lady Butler. The result of this 
magnificent advertisement naturally was, that barriers had to be erected in front 
of the picture and that a force of police was necessary to regulate the crowds. 
On " Grand Night " of Trinity Term, His Royal Highness was, as a Bencher, 
one of the hosts at dinner at the Middle Temple. He wore the "silk" of a 
Queen's Counsel, with the Ribbon of the Garter. In the course of the inevitable 
speech, the Prince regretted that his relations with his hearers were of an almost 
entirely honorary character, but added humorously, " It is, I am sure, a good 
thing for the profession at large, and for the public in general, that I have never 
been called to the Bar, for I must say that I could never have been a brilliant 
ornament to it." The Prince, however, was hardly using language with formal 
exactness, for, as we have seen, he was actually called to the Bar some years 
before, and to this day the King is just as much a barrister as the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself He meant, of course, that he was not a member of the Bar in 
the ordinary sense. 

In July of this year, the Prince and Princess of Wales gave a fancy dress ball 
at Marlborough House, which was certainly the most brilliant event of that 
season. They were accustomed in those days to give two dances every year 
one on the anniversary of their wedding-day, and the other at the close of the 
season ; but this particular entertainment was especially splendid. More than 
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1,400 invitations were sent out, and the guests were left complete liberty 
in the choice of their costumes. The Prince was dressed as Charles I. in a 
costume copied from a Van Dyck picture — " a maroon satin and velvet suit, 
partly covered with a short black velvet cloak, while the black hat, trimmed 
with one long white feather, was looped up with an aigrette of brilliants. He 
also wore high buff boots, long spurs and sword." The Star of the Garter was 
fastened to the cloak, and the George hung by a blue ribbon from his neck. 
The Princess was arrayed as a Venetian lady in a ruby-coloured dress with a 
close velvet cap sem^ with jewels. Princess Christian was the Queen of Clubs, 
Princess Louise the Queen of Hearts, the Duchess of Athole the Queen of 
Diamonds, and the Marchioness Camden the Queen of Spades. The two sons 
of the host and hostess. Princes Edward and George, in white satin and gold, 
were Venetian pages. There was a Fairy Tale Quadrille in which the Duke 
of Connaught was the Beast, Lord Rosebery Blue Beard, Mr. Albert Grey Puss 
in Boots, Lord Charles and Lord Marcus Beresford Court Jesters. It has been 
put on record, as a matter of grave importance, that Mr. Disraeli, who was then 
Prime Minister, was the only person present who was not in fancy dress — he 
wore Privy Council uniform. Venetian, Puritan, and Card Quadrilles were also 
danced, and supper was served in tents in the brilliantly illuminated gardens. 

On August 13th following, the Heir to the Throne went to Plymouth to open 
the new Guildhall, and was received in that famous town with exceptional 
splendour and distinction. The streets were not only beflagged and spanned 
with triumphal arches, but were planted with trees for the occasion. On 
arriving at the Guildhall buildings. His Royal Highness was shown over the 
portion devoted to municipal offices, and was then conducted to the principal 
entrance, where he was presented with his Wand of Office and formally 
received as Lord High Steward of the Borough. The inevitable Address having 
been read by the Recorder, and the "suitable reply" having been made, 
prayer was offered up, and the Mayor presented the Prince with a silver 
key with which he opened the doors. The Prince, accompanied by the Mayor 
and the principal guests, retired to the Crown Court, and a banquet followed. 

On the following day, the Freemasons of Devon and Cornwall held a United 
Grand Lodge of the two Provinces to welcome the Prince upon his first masonic 
appearance among them. Nearly 3,000 brethren were present, wearing craft- 
clothing and Royal Arch jewels. They marched through the principal streets 
of the town to the Guildhall, where the lodge was opened in ancient form. On 
entering the hall, the Prince took the chair and was saluted as a P.G.M. of 
England. The brethren then sang " God bless the Prince of Wales," which was 
followed by rounds of hearty cheers. Next the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe read 
an address of welcome on behalf of the Provincial Grand Masters, grand officers, 
and brethren of Devon and Cornwall. In his reply the Prince thanked the 
brethren for their references to his recovery from his illness. 

Two days later the Prince of Wales had the new experience of being present 
at a collision at sea. During the regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes, 
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two of the competing yachts in the race for the Queen's Cup were the Kriem- 
hilda, belonging to Count Batthyany, and the Duke of Rutland's Shark. 
Count Batthyany's yacht, with His Royal Highness on board, was run into by 
the Shark, which crashed into the port bow of the Kriemhilda, smashing the 
bulwarks, tearing down part of the cross-trees, and making her heel over so 
much as to put the lee side of her deck under water. The Prince, who stood 
on deck, wrapped in oilskins, took the matter very coolly, but the Kriemhilda 
had to retire from the race. The very same day it was announced that the 
Grand Cross of the Abyssinian Order of Solomon's Seal and the Holy Cross had 
been sent to the Prince by King John of Ethiopia, who, as Prince Kassai of 
Tigrd, had been an ally in the Abyssinian troubles of 1868. The decoration, 
which was of pure gold from Senaar, was composed of the double triangle or 
device of Solomon's Seal, inscribed with the name and title of King John, and 
of the Coptic cross in filigree, adorned with an emerald and four rubies. Thus 
it typified the traditional Jewish origin of the Ethiopian Empire and its sub- 
sequent conversion to Christianity. The whole was surmounted by the ancient 
Imperial crown of Ethiopia. 

In the autumn of this year the Prince paid a very interesting visit to France. 
On the departure of the late French Ambassador from London, the Prince, in 
expressing to the Due and Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia the regret 
he felt at their leaving England, promised to pay them a visit at the Chateau 
of Esclimont. The Prince even mentioned October 15th as the date of the 
visit, and His Royal Highness arrived on the very day which he had indicated 
several months beforehand. He had expressed a desire on several occasions 
that his reception should be devoid of all ostentation, his visit being to see the 
life of a French Grand Seigneur under its habitual aspect. The Duke and 
Duchess, in order to carry out this wish, contented themselves with inviting 
some friends whom they thought the Prince would like to meet. On 
October 15th, accordingly, a special train, by the favour of the Western Rail- 
way Company, of France, was placed by the Duke at the Prince's service, and 
by four o'clock he had reached Rambouillet, where the Duke was waiting to 
receive him. 

The Chiteau of Esclimont dates from the Renaissance. It was restored 
with great ability, in 1864, by M. Henri Parent, under the direction of the 
Duke, who was a man of taste, and well known in France for his skill in the 
direction of such works. The Chateau is surrounded by a wide moat, and is 
flanked with six towers and several turrets. The keep, which is mediaeval, 
serves as the first portico, and is flanked by four turrets ; a broad river runs 
through the park. From the windows of the Chateau a wide expanse of green 
sward is visible, in which herds of deer roam at large, and on the eminences 
to the right and left are venerable oaks and other ancient trees. The 
magnificent weather had preserved all the beauty of the flowers, and the lawn 
was as green as any English turf. The morning after the Prince's arrival break- 
fast was served at ten o'clock, and carriages conveyed the distinguished persons 
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invited by the Duke to the scene of the sport. It was a little disturbed by the 
inhabitants of the country, who gathered to do honour to the Prince, and 
mixed with the sportsmen ; but, in spite of this little incident, 500 birds were 
brought down, everybody noticing the ease and precision with which the Prince 
shot. Lunch was served at two o'clock, in a marquee, where the Duchess and 
other ladies joined the sportsmen. There was to have been dancing in the 
evening, but it was remembered that the day was the anniversary of the death 
of Queen Marie Antoinette, and the ball was consequently postponed. Next 
day there was some capital shooting, and, after dinner, dancing was kept up 
till 3 a.m. 

The following day, Sunday, the Duke and Duchess, and their friends, 
escorted the Prince to the fine Chateau of Dampierre, the residence of the 
young Duchesse de Luynes, the Duke's daughter, whose husband fell on the 
field of Patay. The Duchess, with her two young children, received the Prince 
at the entrance. The Chateau, the residence of the Luynes family, is rich in 
art and other treasures. On visiting the library. His Royal Highness was 
shown the correspondence of Louis XIV. and Colbert. He was much interested 
with the Chateau, and cordially appreciated the reception given him by the 
Duchess, who had abandoned her solitude for a moment for the honour of 
receiving the Prince who was her father's guest. After a walk in the splendid 
park, the Due and Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia conducted the 
Prince to Rambouillet, the seat of their friends the Due and Duchesse de la 
Tremoille, where he was to spend two days, and where they were also to 
be guests. Rambouillet is celebrated as the scene of the death of Francis I., 
and as the residence of the Count of Toulouse, as also for the visit paid to it 
by Charles X. It is not architecturally remarkable, but it has some beautiful 
wainscoting. The park, too, is very fine. On the Monday the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, the Due de la Tremoille, and the Marquis de Lau, 
and Barons Soubeyran and Hottinguer, gave the Prince some shooting, and, 
despite the wretched weather, 1,200 birds were shot, including 1,100 pheasants. 
His Royal Highness brought down nearly 300. The next day there was rabbit- 
shooting, and in the evening the Prince departed. 

The Prince subsequently visited the Due d'Aumale at Chantilly. On 
arriving at that famous house he was received by his host, and drove to 
the grand stable, where two centuries before the Prince de Cond^ the victor 
of Roeroy, had entertained Czar Peter the Great. The approaches to the 
stables were lined by English trainers and jockeys, of whom there was then a 
veritable colony at Chantilly, who greeted the Prince on his arrival with a loud 
hurrah. Having inspected the stables, he drove to the Faisanderie, where, after 
dejeAnei', the shooting began. In the evening there was a banquet at the 
Chateau, and on the morrow a stag-hunt in the forest. The Prince returned late 
in the afternoon to Paris, dining at the Jockey Club ; and on the following day 
he accompanied Marshal MacMahon to the Marly preserves, where there was 
capital sport. Later on the Prince made an excursion to the Due de Mouchy's 
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and the Prince de Sagran's chateaux, situated north of Paris, lunching at the one 
and dining at the other. Afterwards he met the Princess of Wales on her arrival 
from Copenhagen, and returned to England. 

No sooner were they once more at home than, on November 3rd, they paid their 
first visit to Birmingham, under circumstances of peculiar interest. The capital 
of the Midlands had the reputation, at that time, of holding extremely advanced 
political views. It was certainly a very Radical town {it was not created a city 
until many years later), and there was even a leaven of vague Republicanism 
among the people. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was Mayor that year, and some 
people were foolish enough to think it possible that he might carry his 
Radicalism to the point of being lacking in courtesy towards his distinguished 
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guests. The idea was ridiculous, but the fact that it existed caused the 
Birmingham visit to be watched with great curiosity. The Prince and Princess, 
who were staying with the Earl of Aylesford at Packington Hall, entered the 
town by the Coventry Road. The streets were kept by a large force of police 
and volunteers, aided by 5,000 Good Templars. Preceded by a military escort, 
they traversed eight miles of streets, many of which, like the famous New Street, 
were decorated very elaborately. Everywhere there were enormous crowds of 
people. The representative of the Times said that " there was always a good 
deal of cheering, but there was certainly nothing like the noise such a crowd 
could have made had it done its best." Nor was every hat lifted, "but we 
believe that these deficiencies were not in the least due to any Radical aversion 
to Princes, but were merely because a great many thousand persons, who had 
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never in their lives seen the Prince and Princess before, let the chance of cheer- 
ing and waving their hats slip, while they stared hard with their eyes, and 
mouths too, as wide open as possible, at the great personages passing before 
them." 

When the Town Hall was reached, the guests were received by the 
Mayor, the Magistrates, the members of the Town Council, and a number of 
invited guests, and the silly people who had laid wagers that Mr. Chamberlain 
would not shake hands with the Prince of Wales happily lost them. The huge 
hall within was splendidly decorated, and as the Prince and Princess walked up 
to the platform a choir of 600 voices sang the National Anthem. The Recorder 
read an Address, and, in his reply, the Prince said it had long been the desire 
of his wife and himself to visit Birmingham, " so celebrated, not only in England, 
but throughout the world, as one of the chief centres of our manufacturing 
energy." Then the assembly adjourned to lunch, the Prince giving his arm 
to the Mayoress, and Mr. Chamberlain giving his to the Princess. This was the 
politician whom men suspected of such hatred for Kings that it was thought 
unlikely that he could be personally civil to their children ! Mr. Chamberlain's 
attitude throughout was that of dignified courtesy. In his speech at the luncheon 
he said, among other things : " We are so unaccustomed to the presence of such 
distinguished guests, that it is possible we may have failed somewhat in the style 
and manner of our greeting, or in the ceremonial which has accompanied it ; but 
I believe their Royal Highnesses will recognise the earnest wish to please, and 
the general satisfaction which their spontaneous visit has called forth, and cannot 
doubt that the result of this visit, under such circumstances, will be to draw 
closer the ties between the Throne and the people, and increase the popularity 
already enjoyed by members of the Royal House." In another speech Mr. 
Chamberlain reminded his hearers that Birmingham had long been dis- 
tinguished for "the independence of its citizens and the freedom and out- 
spokenness with which all opinions are discussed, and this fact gives value to the 
welcome that has been offered, and stamps the sincerity of the wishes that are 
everywhere expressed for the continued health of their Royal Highnesses." 

Even the Times seemed to be agreeably surprised by the graceful suavity of 
Mr. Chamberlain's speeches. "We have heard and chronicled a great many 
Mayor's speeches," it said the next morning, " but we do not know that we ever 
heard or chronicled speeches made before Royal personages by Mayors, whether 
they were Tories, or Whigs, or Liberals, or Radicals, which were couched in 
such a tone at once of courteous homage, manly independence, and gentlemanly 
feeling, which were so perfectly becoming, and so much the right thing in every 
way, as those of Mr. Chamberlain." 

Not unnaturally the Mayor of Birmingham was somewhat nettled at the 
expectations that he would behave rudely or discourteously to the Heir to the 
Throne and his consort, and he took a speedy opportunity of making some 
incisive remarks on the subject. " These people," he said, " seem to forget that 
a man might be a gentleman, as well as a Republican, and that even an 
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advanced Liberal might not be unmindful of the duties of hospitality, and the 
courtesy that every one owes to a guest." 

The Prince and Princess spent their afternoon at Birmingham in visiting the 
works of Messrs. Elkington, where the Princess electroplated a vase ; Messrs. 
Gillott's steel pen factory ; and Messrs. Heaton's mint. They went back to 
Packington for dinner, while Birmingham was gazing at the illuminations. The 
next day Sir Francis Knollys wrote to Mr. Chamberlain to say that the Royal 
visitors could " never forget the reception they met with, nor the welcome 
given to them by all classes of the community." Their Royal Highnesses, it 
was added, would ever entertain most agreeable recollections of their visit to 
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Birmingham, and the Mayor was asked for the name of the most deserving 
charitable institution in the town that the Princess might contribute ;^ioo 
towards its funds. And so terminated this agreeable incident, so tactfully 
managed on both sides. So promising a subject could, of course, not be ignored 
by Ptmc/i, and in its next number there was a cartoon (here reproduced) 
representing the Princess of Wales cutting the claws of the Republican lion, 
typified by Mr. Chamberlain, with the following lines : 

"OUR BRUMMAGEM LION. 

" Like a gentleman he comported himself in the glare of the Princely sun- 
Has just said what he ought to have said and done what he ought to have done, 
Has put his red cap in his pocket, and sat on his Forhiightly article, 
And of red Republican claws and teeth he displayed not so much as a particle." 
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The Fortnightly article referred to, which had just appeared, had for its 
subject, " The Next Page of the Liberal Programme." 

The Sandringham Christmas this year was saddened by the death of 
Colonel Grey, from inflammation of the lungs. Colonel Grey was the Prince's 
Equerry, and his almost sudden death was a sore trial. " Bertie and Alix," 
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Princess Alice wrote to the Queen, "are sure to have felt it deeply. Dear 
Bertie's true and constant heart suffers on such occasions, for he can be constant 
in friendship, and all who serve him, serve him with warm attachment. I hope 
he won't give way to the idea of Sandringham being unlucky, though so much 
that has been trying has happened to them there. Superstition is surely a thing 
to fight against." 
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It was some little time after this loss, almost domestic in its character, before 
the Prince of Wales made any public appearance of importance. On March 
13th, in the new year — 1875— he presided at the triennial festival dinner of the 
Royal Cambridge Asylum, an institution that had been founded in memory of 
the old Duke of Cambridge, his great-uncle. The present Duke of Cambridge, 
who was then Commander-in-Chief, took the opportunity of eulogising the 
soldierly qualities of the Prince. He said that there was no officer in the 
Army who took a livelier interest in every detail of the Service or who showed 
greater aptitude for military work. Then on April 6th, we find the Prince and 
Princess present at the installation of Merchant Taylors' School in the buildings 
of the Charterhouse left vacant when that school removed to Godalming. At 
the luncheon it was pointed out that James I., with his son, the Prince of Wales, 
had dined in the ancient hall, and that the wife of the one and the mother of the 
other was Anne of Denmark. " History," said the courtly Master, addressing 
his most illustrious guest, "repeats itself; for you, sir, have also entwined the 
flower of Denmark in the wreath of England." A few days later the Prince 
presided at the festival dinner of the German Hospital at Dalston, when he said 
that the interest of his family in the institution was not to be wondered at, seeing 
that they had German blood running in their veins. 

It was in this month of April, 1875, on the 28th to be precise, that there 
occurred what the King has himself more than once described as one of the 
most interesting events in his life — his installation as Grand Master of the 
English Freemasons. The office had become vacant by the conversion of 
the Marquess of Ripon to the Roman Catholic faith, since Rome forbids 
her children to be members of "secret societies." The installation, which 
took place in the Albert Hall, was an occasion of unique splendour, which 
will long occupy a conspicuous chapter in the history of the craft in this 
country. It attracted the sympathetic attention of Masons all over the world, 
and it is not unreasonable to believe that so remarkable a gathering had 
never been held before in the history of Masonry — certainly nothing of the 
kind has happened since. The attendance of brethren was estimated at some- 
where between eight and ten thousand, and although Grand Lodge was not to 
be opened until half-past two in the afternoon, the Stewards began their work 
at eleven in the morning. 

The vast hall presented a very remarkable sight on that historic afternoon. 
The central path up the arena led from the entrance-hall to the throne, which 
was placed beneath the organ, and the pathway was covered by a handsome 
carpet of Masonic design and harmonious colour, the gift of a distinguished 
Mason. Chairs were placed on the south and east of the arena for the two 
chief officers of Grand Lodge, and the central space was divided into four 
blocks, leaving clear pathways between them. When all the brethren had taken 
their places, it was a gathering unequalled alike in the numbers and the social 
rank of those who took part in it. All the brethren, of course, wore Masonic 
clothing, which, beside their aprons, consisted of a broad collar of light blue 
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silk, while those who were entitled to wear collars of crimson, were so arranged 
as to border the pathways, and to form " a thin red line " in front of the blue. 
The effect was at once striking and unexpected. The light blue which was every- 
where predominant was farther relieved by the background of crimson furnished 
by the hangings and decorations, and occasionally by the scarlet uniform of the 
member of a military lodge, or by the purple clothing of a brother advanced in 
the craft. The space to right and left of the organ was reserved for the Grand 
Officers and distinguished visitors (among whom were the Duke of Connaught 
and Prince Christian) and deputations from foreign lodges. 

The pro-Grand Master, the Earl of Carnarvon, was ushered into the Hall by 
a procession which, as he took his seat on the throne, filed right and left, 
to occupy reserved places and to complete the remarkable spectacle. Grand 
Lodge having been opened in the accustomed manner, the Minute of the 
Prince's election as Grand Master was read and confirmed. Lord Carnarvon 
then directed a deputation of Provincial Grand Masters, Past Grand Wardens, 
and Grand Officers to withdraw for the purpose of introducing His Royal 
Highness the Most Worshipful Grand Master. It was marshalled and headed 
by Sir Albert Woods, Garter King-at-Arms. When the Prince of Wales entered 
the Hall with his dignified escort, the great assemblage rose, and, regardless 
for the moment alike of Masonic Order and the dignified ceremonies of the 
craft, greeted him with such applause as even his experience at public 
assemblages could seldom have equalled. The Prince was conducted up the 
arena to a chair on the left of the pro-Grand Master, and before seating 
himself he bowed repeatedly in response to the plaudits of the assembly. The 
brethren then resumed their seats, save those who bore the insignia, who 
stood behind the throne. Prayer having been offered by the Grand Chaplain, 
the new Grand Master was conducted to the right hand of the throne, when 
the pro-Grand Master invested him with the emblems of his office, and conducted 
him to the throne. Thereupon His Royal Highness was met with an outburst 
of cheers from the assembly which again outstepped the proper order of the 
proceedings. The Grand Director of Ceremonies, Garter King-at-Arms, then 
formally proclaimed the Grand Master, calling upon the brethren to salute 
him according to ancient form. This duty having been performed. Lord 
Carnarvon rose from the seat to which he had retired, and addressed the new 
Grand Master, according to olden usage, on the duties of his office. He 
said : — 

"It has been from time immemorial the custom, when any master of the 
craft was placed in this chair, to remind him of the duties that he then under- 
took, though it is unnecessary that I should remind Your Royal Highness, 
who is so conversant with all the affairs of the craft, of the whole of those 
duties. That our time-honoured custom should not entirely disappear, it will 
be my duty to address to you a few words on this occasion. Your Royal 
Highness knows well that Freemasonry possesses many titles to respect even 
in the eyes of the outer world. It is, first, of great antiquity—an antiquity 
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extending into the sphere of immemorial tradition ; secondly, it is known and 
practised in every country, in every clime, by every race of civilised man ; and, 
lastly, in this country, above all, it has associated itself with human sympathies 
and charitable institutions. Let me say further that, while it has changed its 
character in some respects, it has lost nothing which can claim the respect of 
men who formerly, during the dim period of the Middle Ages, carved its 
records upon the public buildings, upon tracery of the Mediaeval windows, or 
the ornamentation of palaces. Now it is content to devote itself to works 
of sympathy and charity, and in them it finds its highest praise and 
reward. 

" Let me draw one further distinction, and that an important one. In some 
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Other countries it has been, unfortunately, the lot of Freemasonry to find itself 
allied with faction and intrigue, with what I may call the darker side of politics. 
In England it has been signally the reverse. Now the craft here has allied itself 
with social order and the great institutions of the country, and, above all, 
with monarchy, the crowning institution of all. Your Royal Highness is not 
the first by many of your illustrious family who have sat in that chair. It is, 
no doubt, by the lustre of your great name and position that you will reflect 
honour on the craft to-day ; but it is also something to be at the head of such 
a body as is represented here. I may truly say that never in the whole history 
of Freemasonry has such a Grand Lodge been convened as that on which my 
eye rests at this moment ; and there is further an inner view to be taken, that 
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so far as my eyes can carry me over these serried ranks of white and blue, the 
gold and purple, I recognise in them men who have solemnly taken obligations 
of worth and morality— men who have undertaken the duties of citizens and the 
loyalty of subjects. I am expressing but very feebly the feelings and aspirations 
of this great assemblage, when I say that I trust the connection of Your Royal. 
Highness with the craft may be lasting, and that you may never have occasion 
for one moment's regret or anxiety when you look back upon the events of 

to-day." 

The Prince of Wales, who was once more greeted with the heartiest cheers, 

replied in the following terms : — 

"Brethren, I am deeply grateful to the Most Worshipful the pro-Grand 
Master for the excessively kind words he has just spoken to you, and for the 
cordial reception which you have given me. It has been your unanimous wish 
that I should occupy this chair as your Grand Master, and you have this day 
installed me. It is difficult for me to find words adequate to express my deep 
thanks for the honour which has already been bestowed upon me — an honour 
which has, as history bears testimony, been bestowed upon several members of 
my family, my predecessors ; and, brethren, it will always be my most ardent 
and sincere wish to walk in the footsteps of good men who have preceded me, 
and, with God's help, to fulfil the duties which I have been called upon to 
occupy to-day. The pro-Grand Master has told you, brethren, and I feel 
convinced, that such an assemblage as this has never been known ; and when 
I look round me on this vast and spacious Hall, and see those who have come 
from the north and south, from the east and the west, it is, I trust, an omen 
which will prove on this auspicious occasion an omen of good. The various 
duties which I have to perform will frequently, I am afraid, not permit me to 
attend so much to the duties of the craft as I should desire ; but you may be 
assured that when I have the time I shall do the utmost to maintain this high 
position, and do my duty by the craft, and by you on every possible occasion. 
Brethren, it would be useless for me to recapitulate everything which has been 
told you by the pro-Grand Master relative to Freemasonry. Every Englishman 
knows that the two great watchwords of the craft are Loyalty and Charity. 
These are their watchwords ; and as long as Freemasons do not, as Freemasons, 
mix themselves up in politics, so long I am sure this high and noble order will 
flourish, and will maintain the integrity of our great Empire. I thank you once 
more, brethren, for your cordial reception of me to-day, and I thank you for 
having come such immense distances to welcome me on this occasion. I assure 
you I shall never forget to-day — never." 

The last sentence was an obvious impromptu, added from the fulness of the 
speaker's heart. "There was," said an observer, "just so much tremor of his 
voice as seemed to show that even the trained self-possession of Royalty was 
somewhat shaken, as indeed it might well be, by the magnitude and the splendour 
of the spectacle." After the Prince had resumed his seat, the March from 
" Eli " was played on the organ, and then, an address of congratulation from the 
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Grand Lodge of Italy was read. In view of the political importance which was 
at one time attributed to Italian Masonry, it may be interesting to quote this 
document. It ran : — 

"May it please Your Royal Highness to permit the Grand Master of the 
Grand Orient of Italy to unite the heartfelt applause of all our Italian brethren 
to that of our beloved brethren in England, who hail the elevation of their 
puissant Grand Master as one of the most auspicious and most memorable events 
of universal Masonary. By this event English Masonry, which has already 
deserved so well of universal humanity, will acquire ever fresh titles to the 
gratitude and admiration of the whole civilised world. Italian Masonry, 
therefore, rejoices at this new lustre shed upon our world-wide institution, and 
sincerely prays that between the two Masonic Committees may be drawn ever more 
closely those paternal ties which, through want of that official recognition which 
we venture to hope will soon be effected, have always bound us to our English 
brethren, whose profound intelligence and unwearying activity we constantly 
appreciate and seek to follow. Accept, then, Royal Highness, with all good 
wishes for your continued long life and prosperity, the expression of our 
profound homage and fraternal affection." 

The Grand Orient Lodge of France also sent a letter of congratulation to 
the Prince, as they had done to his predecessors, the Earl of Zetland and the 
Marquess of Ripon. Deputations from the Grand Lodges of Scotland, Ireland, 
Sweden, and Denmark having been introduced, the Grand Master made 
numerous appointments to high office in Grand Lodge. Not the least remark- 
able thing about the gathering was the smoothness and celerity with which all 
the arrangements worked. As an eye-witness wrote: — "The 10,000 brethren 
took their places and left them without a single hindrance ; and in the salutes 
and responses of the Masonic ceremonial they kept time with a precision which 
was marvellous, and with a grandeur of effect which no words could adequately 
describe." It was five o'clock before the proceedings in the Albert Hall were 
closed, and in the evening there was the inevitable banquet, presided over by 
the new Grand Master, at Freemasons' Hall. The toast of the Prince of Wales 
was proposed by the Duke of Connaught, as Junior Master Mason of England. 
In the course of his reply, the Grand Master said : — "I shall never forget, brethren, 
the ceremony of to-day, and the reception you gave me. I only hope you may 
never regret the choice you have made of your Grand Master." The Prince 
then proposed the health of " our illustrious brother, the King of Sweden and 
Norway." " Seven years," he said, " had elapsed since he was initiated by the 
late King, the brother of the present monarch ; therefore he felt a special 
interest in Sweden. Their illustrious brother was a keen Freemason, and so 
keen an Englishman that he frequently visited- these shores." The Prince of 
Wales afterwards proposed " the health of my noble friend and brother. Lord 
Rosslyn, as representative of the Grand Lodge of Scotland." " I cannot," he 
said, " forget the reception I met with at Edinburgh some years ago when he 
was Deputy Grand Master, and I received the rank of patron of Scotch 
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Freemasons at the hands of the late Earl ' of Dalhousie." The rest of the 
speechifying need not detain us. 

Exactly a week later the Grand Master was installed as First Principal of 
the Royal Arch in the Temple at Freemasons' Hall. After the ceremony of 
investiture he made a short speech to the Grand Chaplain, in which he expressed 
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his gratification at the reception given to him by the brethren, and his great 
appreciation of the high honour they had conferred upon him. He added that, 
although he had many pressing engagements, he did not intend to treat 
Freemasonry as a mere pageant, but that he should, so far as his other duties 
would permit, devote himself to its working on all occasions. How well that 
undertaking was kept need not be insisted upon. 
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This year seems to have been the first in which the Prince of Wales gave his 
countenance to coaching, and when he was seen on the box-seat of the Duke of 
Beaufort's drag at the opening meet of the season, early in May, he soon found 
himself the centre of an admiring throng. In many respects 1875 was memorable 
to the Heir to the Throne, and not least in regard to his connexion with music, 
for it was on June isth in that year that he presided over a Conference at Marl- 
borough House to promote the establishment of five scholarships to be held in 
the National Training Schools for Music then being erected at Kensington Gore. 
It was a very important occasion, since to that Conference we owe the Royal 
College of Music in its present form. That the Prince Consort was a musical 
enthusiast was known to everybody, and his sons inherited his conspicuous 
taste in that direction. It was a very distinguished gathering, and it gave 
almost the first impulse to what I may call the official encouragement of music 
in this country. 

Later on in this month of June, the then Sultan of Zanzibar visited 
London, and of course went to Marlborough House, where, we are told, he was 
" greatly impressed with the cordiality of his reception, and the happy domestic 
picture afforded by his host and hostess and their children." In the following 
August the Prince and Princess went to Shefifield, where they were the guests 
for two days of the Mayor, Mr. Firth, and opened the Firth Park, the gift of 
that gentleman. The Cutlers' Company gave a ball, and visits were paid to 
many of the great factories. In September the Prince went shooting in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral and Abergeldie. There he one day, after killing 
four stags and a hind, had an adventure. He got lost in the forest. It was 
seven o'clock before the last stag was killed, and the gillie, who had lost his 
orientation by endeavouring to find the walking-stick he had dropped, lost 
the way. Prince and gillie walked several miles before they realised that 
they were lost, and when at last they hit upon their bearings — thanks it 
would seem to the Prince's topographical knowledge — they had a weary walk 
to the point where the frightened attendants were waiting with the ponies. 
The Prince of Wales and his wife were to dine at Balmoral, and the Queen, in 
great alarm, sent grooms and giUies to scour the forest in all directions. When 
the truants returned home it was after ten o'clock, and it is to be supposed that 
the dinner was spoiled — for even the dinners prepared by Royal cooks will not 
stand the test of being " kept back " for a couple of hours. 

The very next day the Prince was to take leave of his mother before his 
journey to India ; and in " More Leaves " Queen Victoria has left a touching 
account of that trying evening. "All the ladies and gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room after dinner," she writes, "and all felt that this terrible parting 
was hanging over us. At eleven I took Bertie and Alix upstairs, and talked 
over various details of this anxious journey to India, Then it came to the 
saying good night, and Bertie sent for Lohlein and Brown to come and take 
leave of him. I saw how that began to try him, and it grieved them. He 
shook hands with both, and I felt nearly upset myself when Brown shook him 
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by the hand, and said : ' God bless your Royal Highness, and bring you safe 
back ! ' He also wished my maids good-bye, who were standing there. Poor 
dear Alix seemed to feel it very much, and so did I, as I embraced them both 
several times, and said I would go to see them off next morning." 
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The Queen was true to her tryst : — " At half-past nine I drove off with 
Lenchen to Abergeldie. There we found all in considerable confusion. Bertie 
was out in the garden, where we waited a little while, and then I went up, and 
found poor Alix putting up her things in her bedroom, the little girls there — the 
maids not yet off. At length, at a quarter-past ten, they left. Dear Bertie 
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wished all good-bye. Our ladies and gentlemen and all the people were 
assembled outside. Poor dear Beatrice was the only one absent. Christian 
had gone on before. Bertie shook hands with all ; I wished him every possible 
success, and that God would bless and protect him during this long and anxious 
journey to the East. It was very sad to see him drive off with AHx and the 
boys (the little girls followed in another carriage), not knowing what might 
happen, or if he would ever return. May God bless him ! " 
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THE VISIT TO INDIA. 



For many months during the events which have been chronicled in my last 
chapter the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Cabinet had been quietly, 
but seriously, considering the advisability of a visit being paid to India by 
its future ruler. There was, indeed, nothing new in the idea — we know, 
indeed, from the Prince's own admission, in a speech he made at Bombay, that 
it had been the dream of his life to see India. The project seems to have been 
originated by Lord Canning, the first Viceroy after the Crown had absorbed the 
Honourable East India Company as the result of the Mutiny. Lord Canning 
wrote from India to the Prince Consort suggesting such a visit as part of the 
elaborate education that was devised for the Heir of Britain. The suggestion, it 
is believed, was thoroughly approved by the Prince's father, who cannot have 
been insensible to its obvious advantages both for the boy and for India. But 
when "John Company" was extinguished in 1858 the Prince of Wales was only 
seventeen. That was obviously too young an age at which to undertake so great 
an act of State, and before the time seemed ripe the Prince Consort's untimely 
death cast upon his son a burden of ceremonial duties which required a vast 
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amount of attention. When, some years later, the Duke of Edinburgh went to 
India, and was received with great magnificence, the idea underwent an inevitable 
renaissance ; but the assassination of the Earl of Mayo in 1872 was not calculated 
to inspire confidence, and, as was admitted when the journey was happily over, 
" there, no doubt, were men who would esteem themselves happy in venturing 
their lives on the chance of destroying one so dear to Feringhee rulers." More- 
over, "the Prince was, owing to circumstances of which no one questioned the 
force, in such a position that it seemed scarcely possible that his absence from 
the country for half a year and more would not be attended with serious incon- 
veniences." Thus Sir William Howard Russell, who was in a position to know 
whereof he spoke. 

The Prince of Wales, however, had made up his mind that he would go to 
India, sooner or later, and in the winter of 1874 it came about that the plan 
began to be discussed very seriously. The difficulties in the way were obviously 
considerable. Not only was there possibility of disaster, and the inconvenience 
of the prolonged absence of the Heir- Apparent from England, but there were all 
manner of troublesome questions of procedure, of ceremonial, and of etiquette to 
be settled. By degrees the project took shape — the Prince's insistence " defeated 
objections and overcame dissausion ; " provisional programmes were arranged, 
and the advice of the Indian authorities taken. At the beginning of 1875 
rumours of what was in preparation began to leak out, and the first official 
announcement was made by the late Marquess of Salisbury, then Secretary for 
India, in the India Council on March i6th. The Council resolved that the 
expenses of the journey should be charged on the revenues of India — a decision 
that was subsequently so modified that only the expenditure actually incurred 
in India was so charged. When the decision of the Government — or perhaps 
it would be more strictly accurate, if less decorously constitutional, to say the 
determination of the Prince — was made public, it was received with almost 
universal approval. It was a fortunate conjunction that, just at that time, the 
deposition of the Gaekwar of Baroda, and the inquiry into his complicity in the 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, had directed attention in England to the affairs 
of India to a much greater extent than was usual, since in those days there was 
a much smaller, as well as a less intelligent, interest in the afTairs of the Indian 
Empire than has, happily, since arisen. 

No sooner was the final decision reached, than the selection of the Prince's 
suite and companions became a matter of anxious consideration. The one name 
that suggested itself irresistibly was that of Sir Bartle Frere — that far-seeing 
statesman whose memory is only now beginning to receive the appreciation that 
was denied to him in life. He had spent more than thirty years continuously 
in India, filling all manner of responsible employments. He had been Governor 
of Bombay, and he had been Acting Viceroy ; he knew the country through and 
through ; he had seen it in peace and in war ; and the people knew and had 
confidence in him. " Frere," as was said by one who wrote en connaissance de 
cause, " seems to have been at once fixed upon, by common consent, as the man 
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who was best fitted, for social and political reasons, to undertake the direction 
and management of the tour, the effect of which upon the people of India would 
depend so much upon knowledge of native institutions, character, susceptibilities, 
and upon sympathy and tact in dealing with them. Some, indeed, wondered if 
a man of his distinction, and who had completed his sixtieth year, would con- 
sent to forego his hard-earned repose for so arduous and harassing an ofiSce : — 

" But he did not hesitate. It had long been his desire that Royalty should 
be seen in the flesh by the people of India. The Eastern mind, he had often 
pointed out, seeks for a visible chief on whom to bestow its allegiance, and 
cannot rest on the idea of power latent in a Code or a Constitution. ' Who is 
my lord and master .'' ' not ' By what rules and laws am I to be governed } ' is 
the question that is asked. In modern European life the significance of page- 
ants has become faint and feeble, or has vanished altogether except as an 
historical commemoration. It requires an eff"ort of the imagination to realise 
that — hke the act of homage done in public to the liege lord in the feudal ages 
of Europe — the regulated splendours and ceremonies of an Indian Durbar still 
constitute a recognition, a symbol, and a picture of existing fact, and an indica- 
tion of the source and degrees of authority, which have a practical effect and 
influence on the minds of those who witness them. ' The event of the Prince's 
coming,' writes Lord Napier of Magdala, ' is a great one for our prestige in 
India. It is a want that has been unfulfilled since the time of the best Moguls. 
The shadow of it rests in the mind of the old Zemindar, who holds with pride 
the family Sunnud given by Akbar.' Frere drew up the plan of the tour, com- 
municated with the authorities at the places to be visited, and was consulted or 
referred to as to all the arrangements, great and small, which had to be made." 

This important matter settled, the Prince's mind was free to consider how 
the rest of his suite should be composed. The Duke of Sutherland was invited 
primarily because he was a very old personal friend, but his high rank was 
necessarily also a consideration. Lord Suffield, as head of the Prince's House- 
hold, was essential, as was Colonel Ellis, the Equerry, who was told off to assist 
Sir Bartle Frere in the matter of finance and present-giving. Major-General — 
afterwards Sir Dighton— Probyn was also selected, and was given the department 
of sport and transport. Mr. Francis Knollys, since Lord Knollys, was then, as he 
is now, the King's Private Secretary, and he too was indispensable. To these 
were added Lord Alfred Paget, the Queen's Clerk Marshal, who had known 
the Prince all his life. Canon Duckworth was appointed Chaplain, and 
Dr. Fayrer Medical Officer. Lord Aylesford, Lord Carrington, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Lieutenant Fitz-George, the son of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Colonel Owen Williams were the other personal friends who were joined to the 
party. Mr. Albert— now Earl— Grey went as private secretary to Sir Bartle 
Frere, Dr. William Howard Russell was made Honorary Private Secretary to 
the Prince, and Mr. Sidney P. Hall was commissioned to sketch the incidents of 
the tour. It was a heavy disappointment to both husband and wife when it 
became clear that it would be inadvisable for the Princess to go to India. 
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They had hitherto never been separated for more than a very few weeks 
at a time. 

It was inevitable that Parliament should have much to say upon a matter of 
such capital importance as this. The journey was mentioned in the House' of 
Commons for the first time on April iSth, when Mr. Hankey asked "whether 
it was intended, in the event of the Prince of Wales visiting India, to propose to 
Parliament to make such provision as would enable His Royal Highness to 
discharge such duties as might be considered befitting his position as the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty with becoming dignity ? " But Mr. Disraeli was in one 
of those irritating moods of officialism which, to do him justice, he did not often 
affect. All the world had known for a month past that the Prince was going ; 
but the Prime Minister described the question as "hypothetical," and admitted 
nothing. He undertook, however, that " if the Government had to make any 
public communication on the subject," it should be first made to the House of 
Commons. Mr. Disraeli persisted in this attitude of mystery until the beginning 
of July, when he gave notice that he would, on the 8th of that month, make a 
statement on the House going into Committee of Supply, and submit an estimate 
of expenditure. When the time for the statement arrived, he began with what, 
in the circumstances of which we have just been reading, was the delightful 
remark that the House was well aware that His Royal Highness had for some 
time contemplated this visit. He went on to explain that the circumstances 
attending it would differ much from those attending his former visits to our 
Colonies. 

" In the Colonies," said Mr. Disraeli, " His Royal Highness, generally speak- 
ing, met a population who were of his own race — I might say of his own 
religion, his own customs, his own manners. In India he will have to visit a 
variety of nations, of different races, of different religions, of different customs, 
and of different manners, and it will be obvious to the House that the simplicity 
of arrangement which might suit a visit to our own fellow-subjects in the Colonies 
would not equally apply to the condition of India and its population. There is 
one remarkable characteristic of Oriental manners, well known to gentlemen in 
this House, which did not prevail in the previous travels of His Royal Highness 
to any great extent — that is, the exchange of presents between visitors and their 
hosts. This is a custom so deeply rooted in Oriental, and, I may say, par- 
ticularly in Indian life, that although it was obvious to the old Government of 
India by the Company that it was one which might lead to great corruption, 
although the Government of the Queen which succeeded have been animated 
by the same conviction, and although they prevented those they employed 
from materially benefiting by this custom, because the latter relinquished the 
presents and state gifts which they received, still they found it impossible formally 
to terminate it, and it has attained an important development among the Indian 
population. Well, the Council of India upon this point received an intimation, 
or more than an intimation, from the Viceroy, that mere presents of ceremonial, 
which have of late years been discouraged, need not, in the opinion of his 
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Excellency, be adopted in the present case. But I may remind the House that, 
although an arrangement of that kind might be effected, still His Royal 
Highness is about to visit immense populations — populations of upwards of 
200,000,000 souls — and that he will be the guest, or make the acquaintance, of 
many chiefs and rulers ; that there are among these great populations, I believe, 
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at least ninety reigning sovereigns at this time, and no doubt His Royal 
Highness must be placed in a position to exercise those spontaneous feelings, 
characteristic of his nature, of generosity and splendour, while his own character 
and the character of the country likewise requires to be gratified." 

Mr. Disraeli divided the estimated expense of the Prince's visit into three 
portions — the first being that involved in the conveyance of the Prince and his 
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suite to India, estimated by the Admiralty at ;£^S2,ooo. Another portion, to be 
borne by the Indian Government in discharge of the duty which the Viceroy 
would fulfil of entertaining the Prince, was estimated at ;£'30,ooo. There 
remained the sum necessary for the Prince's personal expenses in India, 
including presents which might be suitable to his position. In justifying this 
step, Mr. Disraeli said : — "We consider that His Royal Highness should be able 
in a manner worthy of his character and position to gratify all those impulses 
for which, under the circumstances of this case, when he becomes the guest of 
those Indian chiefs, and often not only the sharer of their hospitality, but of 
their pastimes, he should be properly provided ; and the amount we propose to 
move in Committee on the first fitting opportunity is ;^6o,ooo. We believe 
that is a sum which will allow His Royal Highness to accomplish all that he 
can reasonably desire, and will maintain his position with becoming splendour." 
The Marquess of Hartington (now the Duke of Devonshire) expressed him- 
self as anxious that the arrangements for the Prince's visit should be made 
on a sufficiently liberal scale, and that the Indian finances should only bear the 
expenses which would unavoidably fall upon them, 

A regular debate was provoked by Mr. Henry Fawcett's expression of 
opinion that India ought to pay nothing. Mr. Fawcett's objections to the Vote 
were founded partly on sentimental and partly on abstract politico-economical 
reasonings, and in support of them he pointed out instances in which India had 
been charged with expenses for entertainments of an Imperial character with 
which she had really nothing to do. It is interesting, if somewhat archaic, at 
this time of day, when the working classes are not the least loyal section of the 
population, to read what a working-man member, the late Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, had to say on the subject. He said : " No one could be more loyal 
than I am, and no one can be more desirous of seeing this country well governed. 
Nay, more ; it is because I fear that the course which the Government are now 
proposing to continue may lead to disloyalty, that I protest against this money 
being spent. Votes of this description tend more to bring the Crown of England 
into disrepute than anything else I know. I am aware, and hon. gentlemen also 
are aware, of the effect which these Votes have upon the working classes. Votes 
of this character tend more to create disloyalty than all the Republicanism, 
Internationalism, or any other ' ism ' put together. With that feehng I take this 
opportunity of raising my protest against this Vote being granted, and I believe 
that protest will find a ready echo throughout the country." Sir George 
Campbell took a very different view. He thought, and his long and distinguished 
connexion with India invested his opinion with practical importance, that the 
proposal of the Government was a most rational and satisfactory solution of a 
difficult question. We did not receive direct tribute from India ; we did a great 
deal for that Empire, and we did not charge it with any part of the expense 
of Royalty. We should look at the matter as if the Prince were about to visit 
a foreign Government, which would incur some outlay in according to him a 
hospitable reception. 
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When the estimates for the cost of the visit came on for discussion, Mr. 
Fawcett moved a resolution to the effect that no portion of the expenses should 
be charged on the revenues of India. He argued that no one who had paid 
any attention to Indian finance could help arriving at the conclusion that in 
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our financial transactions with India we had displayed a spirit of parsimony 
which was not creditable to a wealthy nation. Mr. Disraeli pointed out that 
the Prince could visit India as the representative of the Sovereign, or as the 
guest of Her Majesty's Viceroy ; and it was on the basis of the latter plan that 
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the proposals of the Government were submitted to the House. He considered 
that Mr. Fawcett's resolution was based on sentiment which was not advan- 
tageous to India, and not calculated to increase its self-respect. Mr. Disraeli 
added : — " I know no reason whatever why India should not contribute on an 
occasion like the present to the expense which may be incurred. Why, the 
Dominion of Canada — a country the difference of which, as compared with 
India, both as to wealth and population, need hardly be dwelt upon — largely 
contributed to the expenses of His Royal Highness when he visited that 
Dominion. I believe a sum of not less than .^40,000 was cheerfully contributed 
by the people of Canada on that occasion, and they were proud of that con- 
tribution. The Prince is the Prince of India as well as England, and why 
should we draw this distinction — and one, I think, not agreeable to the inhabitants 
of India themselves — whenever occasions like the present occur .'' " 

Mr. Gladstone was clear that the objection to the finances of India being 
charged with part of the cost would not bear examination. He went on to say 
that he was himself Chancellor of the Exchequer when the Prince went to Canada, 
and that, while the proportion of the cost borne by this country was ;^i6,ooo, the 
amount borne by Canada was ;^S 3,000. Mr. Gladstone continued : — " Unless our 
presence in India is beneficial to the people of India we have no business there at 
all. If our presence in India is beneficial to the people of India, then an arrange- 
ment like this, which we think to be advantageous to both countries, is one in 
which the people of India have a real, legitimate, and general interest, and if 
they have such an interest in the visit of the Prince of Wales there can be no 
ground, when we examine the matter in the light of reason, for saying that they 
ought not to be called upon to bear any part of the expense." 

Mr. Fawcett found only thirty-two supporters when the House divided ; but 
when the Vote for the ;^6o,ooo came on, Mr. Alexander Macdonald again pro- 
tested. Thereupon Mr. Mundella took him, and those who thought with him, 
roundly to task. He said he had never found the working classes mean, narrow, 
or parsimonious. If we were to have a Monarchy at all, it should not be a cotton- 
velvet or tinfoil one of which we should be ashamed. It should represent the 
greatness and wealth of the Empire. He did not believe in a cheap and shabby 
Brummagem Monarchy. He was sure the people of Sheffield would spend as 
much over the visit of the Prince to that city next month, as the House was 
disputing whether it should spend upon his Royal Highness's visit to India. 
Lord Randolph Churchill protested vigorously against the parsimony of the 
Government in proposing so relatively small a Vote. 

Mr. John Bright spoke with solid judgment. In the course of his speech he 
said : — " It must be obvious to every person who considers the subject that the 
visit of the Heir-Apparent to the Throne of these Kingdoms to India is a matter 
of considerable importance to that country, and it may be of considerable import- 
ance to this. There are questions of accidents to his life and health, and there 
are many other circumstances which make it very important for us to consider 
and determine ; and although it is quite likely that I might have come to the 
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conclusion that it was not right to object to it, still I should have come to the 
conclusion with a great deal of anxiety. But I presume, with regard to this 
special proposition, that it has already received the consent of the Queen ; and 
we know from long experience — which I hope may be much longer — how 
intelligent and how prudent is the conduct of Her Majesty in all public matters. 
. . . Therefore I am willing to believe, and do believe — at least I do most strongly 
hope — that the visit is a wise one, and will tend, in the main, to useful purposes 
both for England and India. 

"Now, unless he goes to India with a single portmanteau and carpet-bag 
— as many gentlemen in this House might go — it is obvious to my mind 
that, between the various modes of journeying, that which the Government 
has approved and offered to the House is the one which really meets the 
common sense and propriety of the occasion. If it was any other of the sons 
of the Queen it would be somewhat different. But the Prince of Wales is 
the Heir-Apparent to the Throne of these Kingdoms, and you cannot, in his 
travels through India, divest him of that character and that position. A man 
being Heir to the Throne of the Empire, how much is his position greater than 
that of almost any other man of whom we know anything .-'... I say that a 
Prince who is Heir to the Throne on which he is to sit and to govern an Empire 
like this ought, if he visits India, to go in State, as should commend itself to the 
ideas, the sympathies, and wishes of the population he is about to see. When the 
Prince travels through India, his kindness, his generosity, his courtesy will be 
always distinguishable and always marked ; and I shall be glad if the Prince 
keeps before his eyes the great object of his journey — that since the Prince of 
Wales was in India there has been a following of his example, and that there has 
been a marked improvement in the conduct of all Englishmen who are trustees or 
servants of their country in the government of the vast population of India. He 
may leave behind him memories that may be of exceeding value, and equal in 
influence to the greatest measures of State policy which any Government could 
propound." 

The end of all this talk was that the " Noes " mustered only a ridiculous 
minority of i6 against the 350 who voted for the grant. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was by no means the only person in the country who regarded the Government's 
provision as inadequate. Sir Bartle Frere thought so too. He believed that 
■'unless the amount was increased to something like ;^ 100,000, the Prince would 
be unable to give presents, according to indispensable custom, suitable to his 
rank and to the occasion. Old Indian officials, when consulted, expressed their 
agreement." It was fully expected that Mr. Disraeli would have to ask eventually 
for a supplementary estimate. As a matter of fact, however, the sum was not 
only not exceeded, but a small surplus remained, which was left at the Prince's 
disposition. 

While all this was going on the Prince of Wales was busy completing 
his preparations, and deciding his route, in so far as it could then be decided. 
He was very anxious to include Ceylon in his itinerary, but official persons were 
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equally anxious, for reasons of health, that he should not go there. It is said 
that these cautious people actually provided him with a map of India upon 
which Ceylon did not appear. But the device did not avail. "Where is 
Ceylon ? " asked the Prince. He was determined to see Ceylon, and he saw it. 
At length the preparations were fairly complete, and the appointed day of 
departure — Monday, October nth, 1875 — was nigh at hand. 

On the previous day, Sunday, Dean Stanley, preaching in Westminster 
Abbey, discoursed upon the journey " of the first Heir to the English Throne 
who has ever visited those distant regions which the greatest of his ancestors, 
Alfred the Great, one thousand years ago, so ardently longed to explore." 
He concluded with an earnest prayer that the visit might leave behind it, 
on one side, "the remembrance of graceful acts, kind words, English noble- 
ness, Christian principle ; and on the other, awaken in all concerned the sense 
of graver duties, wider sympathies, loftier purposes. Thus, and thus only, 
shall the journey on which the Church and Nation now pronounce its parting 
benediction be worthy of a Christian Empire, and worthy of an English Prince." 
A touching instance of the Prince of Wales's regard for the Dean has been 
recorded for us by Arthur Stanley himself He wrote : — 

" On the Sunday night we had a message to say that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales would come to take leave of us at 3.30 p.m. the next day. They came 
about 4 p.m., having been detained by the members of the family coming to 
Marlborough House. They brought all the five children, wishing, the Prince 
said, to have them all with him as long as possible. They all came up, and 
remained about twenty minutes. Fanny was in the back library, and the 
children, after being for a few minutes with Augusta, who was delighted to see 
them, went to her. The Prince and Princess remained with Augusta and me. 
Augusta talked with all her usual animation ; they were both extremely kind. 
The Princess looked inexpressibly sad ; there was nothing much said of interest 
— chiefly talking of the voyage, etc. As I took him downstairs he spoke of the 
dangers, but calmly and rationally, saying that of course the precautions must 
be left to those about him. I said to him, ' I gave you my parting bene- 
diction in the Abbey.' ' Yes,' he replied, ' I saw it. Thank you.' Later on 
in the evening Augusta wished me to telegraph our renewed thanks and 
renewed good wishes to the Castalia at Dover. I did so, and at 11 p.m. there 
came back a telegram from him : — ' Many thanks for your kind message. God 
bless both of you ! Just off for Calais ! ' " 

During the day the Lord Mayor of London (Mr. Henry Stone) and the 
Sheriffs went to Marlborough House and presented an Address of farewell, and 
in the course of his reply the Prince said :— " You state with truth that, with 
the desire I have ever entertained of becoming familiar with the habits and 
feelings of my countrymen, it is only consistent that I should endeavour to 
become better acquainted with the several classes of the population over which 
our Sovereign reigns in India. If the result of my visit shall conduce to unite 
the various races of Hindostan in a feeling of loyalty to the Queen, attachment 
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to our country, and of goodwill towards each other, one great object will at 
least be gained. It will be one of my most pleasing reflections that I carry 
the good wishes of my country with me, as it also will be a moment of sincere 
gratification when I shall return to it." 

A few hours after this incident the Prince left Charing Cross on the first 
stage of his journey. The whole country, by its newspapers, gave him a 
hearty send off, and a great crowd assembled at the railway-station to give 
him a parting cheer. The platform, indeed, was too small even for the 
privileged persons who were present, and had there been no Guard of Honour, 
husband and wife would have found it difficult to make their way to the train. 
The Princess's emotion was noticeable, and there can be no question whatever 
that many of those who were most closely connected with the Royal Family 
were seriously concerned for the Prince's safety, for the assassination of Lord 
Mayo was still very fresh in the public memory. It is cold-blooded work to 
attempt to describe an emotional scene of this kind over again nearly thirty 
years after the event, especially when the person who makes the attempt was 
not present. Let me, therefore, take a few lines from a newspaper corre- 
spondent who was a spectator: — "As the Prince and Princess — the dress of 
Her Royal Highness was one of dark colour, relieved only by a scarlet feather 
and a little jewellery — entered the station the picture was a most animated one. 
Moments were precious, and a general sadness was awakened in the breast of 
every spectator, as the Prince of Wales turned to each of his friends, and with 
a melancholy tenderness, said good-bye. He kissed the Princess Louise, 
embracing her with brotherly affection, and scores of outstretched hands from 
his nearest and dearest friends were grasped warmly. His Royal Highness 
took leave even of the footmen, giving a pleasant smile to all, and to one or 
two honoured retainers a shake of the hand. As the doors of the carriages 
were closed, there was quite a chorus of ' Good-byes,' and an exchange of such 
rapid salutations as were possible. As the train moved away over Hungerford 
Bridge, the vast assemblage made the vaulted roof quiver with round after 
round of cheering. As the last valedictory expressions were being uttered, a 
new national melody, ' Hail to the Prince and Princess of Wales,' was played." 
Where is that " new national melody" now .' 

It was eight o'clock in the evening when the train left the station, the 
Princess accompanying her husband on the first short stage of his journey. 
The train stopped. at Ashford, to enable the Duke of Edinburgh, who was 
then residing at Eastwell Park, and the Duke of Connaught, to say good- 
bye. It was nearly ten o'clock when the travellers reached Dover, to find 
thousands of people blocking the approaches to the Admiralty Pier, with 
guards of honour and the naval, military, and civil authorities. The Prince 
and Princess stepped on board the Castalia to a salute of ringing cheers, 
while the vessels in the harbour were lighted up. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration went on board, and presented an address, which was taken as read. 
The cheering was louder than ever when the steamer moved off. 
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Soon after midnight Calais was reached, and the moment of parting had 
arrived. Husband and wife had little more than an hour to themselves before 
the departure of the train to Paris, and by two o'clock the Prince was again 
on his way, while the Princess returned to Dover. By a happy chance, when 
the train ran into the Gare du Nord, between seven and eight in the morning, 
the President of the French Republic, Marshal MacMahon, and some friends, 
were about to start to a shooting party. The President joined Lord Lyons, 
the British Ambassador, in welcoming the traveller to Paris. Unfatigued, 
apparently, by his broken night, the Prince received various callers at the Hotel 
Bristol during the day, and dined at the Embassy in the evening. Next day — on 
October 13th— he lunched at the Elys^e, and at night he left for Turin, which 
was reached the following evening. The night was spent in the old capital of 
Piedmont, and next day Bologna was reached, the journey being continued the 
same evening to Ancona, where he received a welcome from a little knot of loyal 
English people. The Prince was supposed to be travelling incognito, but all 
sorts of official attentions awaited him by the way, and on the night journey 
from Ancona to Brindisi there were crowds at all the important stations, with 
guards of honour mounted and officials in dutiful attendance, although they 
could neither see nor be seen by the illustrious voyager, unless he happened to 
wake up and look out of window. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Brindisi at ten o'clock in the morning of 
October i6th, and was received by the local authorities, and by the Custom 
House Guard in full uniform. In the harbour lay the Italian ironclads Castel- 
Fidardo and Reina Maria Pia, with the British ships Hercules and Pallas, and 
the Royal yacht Osborne, which were all dressed in their best. The morning 
was not propitious, for there was a high wind with drenching showers. The 
Prince was accompanied by the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Aylesford, 
Lord Suffield, Lord Charles Beresford, Lieut.-Col. Ellis, Mr. F. KnoUys, Major 
Stanley Clarke, and Sir A. Paget, with various members of the British Embassy 
in Rome and the Italian Minister of Marine, and his " tail." The men-of-war 
manned yards and fired a Royal salute as the Prince stepped on board, and 
the Regal Standard was hoisted. The whole of the party were kept to 
breakfast, and then the British and Italian Ministers took leave, and the Serapis 
started on her way, escorted by the two men-of-war, and accompanied by the 
Royal yacht. 

A dinner uniform had been devised for wear on board in substitution 
for mess-dress, and it was worn for the first time that evening. It consisted 
of a blue jacket with silk facings and " Household " buttons, black trousers and 
black necktie. I have indicated that the weather was rather " fresh," and it was 
an ominous circumstance that the Prince did not " come down to dinner." But 
Neptune's lack of respect for persons did not long continue, and after dinner 
the Royal traveller was seen in the smoking-room, a pleasant apartment on the 
quarter-deck, brightened with photographs of his wife and children. Before the 
journey began, a paternal Admiralty had carefully regulated the speed at which 
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the Serapis should make her way across the ocean. An average of eleven knots 
an hour was the programme, and some such arrangement was obviously necessary 
if the time-table was to be adhered to. It sounds quite archaic to be told that 
this first evening there was " a good spread of canvas " until the wind and sea 
compelled its reduction. " Bob^che," the Prince's French poodle, recked nothing 
of such human infirmities as sea-sickness, and occupied the tardy hours of the 
voyage in making friends of all on board. 

The next day was Sunday, and morning service was conducted by Canon 
Duckworth. At lunch-time the flotilla passed the historic Bay of Navarino, 
with its great associations for Greece, and its memories of " Go it, Ned," and 
speed was slackened to prevent too early an arrival at Athens. The Prince of 
Wales and others who had been absent the first evening were present at dinner, 
to which certain of the ship's officers were asked, the others being invited in 
rotation, so that every one took his turn at the Royal table. The Prince made a 
practice of going round the saloon and shaking hands with each in turn, the 
signal for dinner being given by the band playing, " The Roast Beef of Old 
England." His Royal Highness, discarding the etiquette which usually placed 
him in the centre of one side, sat at the head of the table, and Lord Sufiield at 
the foot. Towards the end of dinner — so tells us Sir Wm. Howard Russell, to 
whose book, " The Prince of Wales's Tour in India," I am necessarily much 
indebted — the Prince would rise and give the toast of " Her Majesty the Queen." 
Everybody stood while the band played the opening bars of the National 
Anthem, and after dinner the Prince would go to the smoking-room on deck, 
and listen to the music. It was not inappropriate that, it being Sunday morning, 
the band should vary its programme by singing a chorus from Stabat Mater. 
The Imperial voyager rarely " turned in " without having a little talk with the 
officers, and comparing notes as to the weather — an even more vital topic afloat 
than ashore. 

The Serapis vfdis due at the Pirsus at breakfast-time on the i8th, and the first 
sight the ship's company saw that morning was Cape Colonna, the ruins of the 
Temple of Minerva "shining in all the glory of their untarnished marble in the 
morning sun." Calamea, with its Temple of Neptune where Demosthenes let 
out his own life, ^gina, with Mount St. Elias, Salamis, the mountain ranges of 
Attica, — these were sights indeed to fill the northern eye, and set the northern 
mind pondering over the deathless stories they recalled. The Acropolis, the 
Parthenon, marble Pentelicus, Hymettus — all in turn came in sight, and presently 
the Serapis had to negociate the intricate entrance to the harbour of the Piraeus. 
The ship did not come to anchor without adventures. Amid dressed ships and 
cheering sailors, thundering guns and clanging bells, the chain cable of the 
starboard anchor snapped, and when the port anchor was let go its cable parted 
also. The position was far from agreeable, for steam had been blown off" from 
the boilers, and the Serapis was bearing down upon the Amphitrite, the yacht 
of the King of the Hellenes, who had come out to meet his brother-in-law. 
The King did, indeed, lose his bowsprit, and then the Osborne made fast a 
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warp on board the Prince of Wales's ship, which let go her sheet anchor, and 
the danger was at an end. Then King George came off under a Royal salute, and 
was received by the Prince of Wales, who conducted him to the saloon. Many 
national and local notabilities were assembled on the landing-stage at the 
Piraeus to welcome their monarch's guest, who now came to Greece for the 
second time. At the Observatory station there was another official reception, 
and then a State procession was formed, which had a long, hot, and dusty drive 
to the Palace, through streets which have nothing characteristic about them, and 
might be those of any Continental city which has been well " modernised." 

Arrived at King George's Palace of Pentelican marble, the Prince of Wales 
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was received by the officers of the Household, and a crowd of functionaries in 
the picturesque Court dress which the unlucky King Otho adopted to please 
the national taste— gold-embroidered jacket and vest, sash, stiff white " fustanelle,'' 
a cap with a fez like an elongated bag, decorated with a long gold tassel, and 
embroidered gaiters. The King conducted his brother-in-law to the Royal 
apartments, where he found the Queen with her children waiting to welcome 
him, and to express her regret that the Princess of Wales had been unable to 
accompany her husband thus far on his way to India. Then, as everybody was 
very hot, it was a relief to get out of uniform and into plain clothes. These 
little domesticities, however, were not altogether plain sailing at first. " There 
was a little difficulty," Sir Wm. Russell tells us, " in establishing communications 
VOL. III. F 
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between the Greek gentlemen -in-waiting and our own people ; even Canon 
Duckworth, whose Greek was of the freshest and best, was at fault when 
he came to ' hot water,' and the like. The Highlanders in the Royal train were 
especially disappointed in the expectations which had been raised in their 
breasts by the appearance of kilted Albanians, that Gaelic would serve as a 
medium of converse ; but there was an excellent Corfiote who had picked up 
English in the old days of the British protectorate, and there were German- 
speaking men, remanents of the Othonic period, in attendance, and so, after a 
time, all things went pleasantly and well." 

The King and the Prince went a quiet drive before dinner, at which the 
Queen reverted to what appears to have been rather a sore point. She expressed 
much interest in the expedition, and seemed to think that the Princess of Wales 
could have had no difficulty in visiting India — at all events, she "thought the 
Princess might have come as far as Athens." After dinner host and guests 
drove out to see the lighting up of the rock and the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
followed by an exhibition of fireworks, which some people thought, as on the 
occasion when the Prince was last there on his way back from Egypt, was rather 
a desecration. In the course of the afternoon King George became the happy 
possessor of several presents, which had been brought for him in the Serapis, 
among them a steam-launch, an Alderney bull and cow, and various other prize 
examples of live-stock. 

The next morning the whole party made an excursion to the King's farm 
and country house at Tattof, a drive of some three hours from Athens. This 
retreat stands on a mountain slope, near the site of the ancient Dekelea, which 
closed the most eastern pass over Parnes into Boeotia, a district which, not very 
long before, had been infested by brigands. The distinguished excursionists of 
1875 found the whole length of the road, as soon as Athens was left behind, 
patrolled by soldiers, while cavalry pickets were stationed at regular intervals, 
and infantry posts were to be seen round the small blockhouses which command 
the hilltops. By this time the " Roi des Montagnes " was an extinct force in 
Hellenic politics, for the Government had made a last and effectual attempt to 
put down a state of things which our own Minister declared was " mainly due to 
the supposed exigencies of party warfare," and to be " a disgrace to any 
community calling itself civilised." As Tattof was approached, glimpses could 
be obtained of the sea away towards Salamis on the one side, and on the other 
the hill-forts rising towards Marathon. A very early start had been made, 
and by the time the Royal villa was reached everybody was eager for break- 
fast, which was spread in the open air beneath magnificent trees. Then came 
visits to the farm and the vineyard, with its grapes of great size and sweetness. 
From a Belvedere in the wild park splendid views were obtained, while those 
who were of an antiquarian turn of mind were interested in the collection of 
antiquities dug up on the estate which are deposited there — cinerary urns, 
fragments of statuary, portions of marble columns and capitals. But rural 
delights must needs be abandoned when State banquets loom in the distance, 
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and soon the long return drive had to be begun. It was dark when the 
Capital was regained, and the City was found in a state of excitement, 
lighted up a giorno, with crowded streets and brilliantly peopled balconies, 
watching the discharge of rockets from the Acropolis and the ships in the 
Piraeus. 

At the State banquet were gathered most of the distinguished men of Greece, 
politicians, authors, and scientists, many of whom wore the picturesque native 
costume. The Great Hall in which the dinner took place would, we are told, 
" do credit to the palace of an Emperor, and is finer than many banqueting 
halls where monarchs of the first rank give their feasts of honour." There was 
a conversazione afterwards, at which a good deal of politics seems to have been 
talked. Only a brief period could be spared for this Hellenic visit, and on 
October 20th life on shore was exchanged for the decks of the Serapis. After 
the usual refreshing shower of orders and crosses, the Prince of Wales left the 
Palace in State, accompanied by the King and Queen, and drove to the station 
in full uniform, through a crowd which had learned to become comparatively 
demonstrative during the stay of the English brother-in-law of the Greek 
monarch. Arrived at the Piraeus, the King and Queen went on board the 
Serapis, where there was a rather crowded lunch. When the Serapis stood out 
to sea their Majesties remained on board to enjoy a little cruise in the beautiful 
weather and the pleasant freshening breeze. Divers had succeeded, only that 
morning, in getting up the two lost anchors, and now a third one was lost by 
the ship fouling the cable of the Hercules. Then there was a narrow escape of 
a collision with a French steamer ; but, these perils once passed, the party had 
a very happy time, despite that they had to listen to the band playing nearly all 
day, which to most people would be an intolerable infliction, no matter how 
perfect the band. There was actually, a State dinner, in lev^e dress. It was a 
lovely night, so still that the lanterns hung about the attendant yachts scarcely 
vibrated. At ten o'clock the flotilla lay to, the King and Queen took leave of 
their brother-in-law, who stepped into a steam launch and went to their yacht, 
the Amphitrite, amid a shower of rockets, maroons, shells, and many-coloured 
fires from the Serapis and the Osborne. The efi"ect was lovely, though it is to be 
feared that the delight of the Queen of Greece was somewhat alloyed by some 
of the hissing and spluttering remains of the fireworks falling uncomfortably close 
to her. Thereafter, that everything might be accomplished in due form, the 
Prince of Wales went ofl" to the Amphitrite, "and took leave of their Majesties 
under their own flag," and the moment he was again on board his own vessel 
its head was turned towards Port Said. 

Crete was in sight at dawn the next morning, which turned out to be the 
prelude of a hot day, with an ocean so still that it was easy to play deck tennis 
(with a fine of a sovereign whenever a ball was sent overboard), and to practise 
pistol shooting at marks hung at the yard-arm. In the evening there was a 
kind of nigger minstrel performance, in a little theatre which had been fitted up 
on the after-part of the quarter-deck, under the stage management of one of the 
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lieutenants, Mr. Smith Dorrien, whose name recalls the Prince of Wales's visit, 
already recounted in these volumes, to the SciUy Islands. The men were 
delighted at the Prince's presence at an entertainment got up by themselves. 
On the 22nd, Dr. P^ayrer, fearful of the effects of high living and little exercise, 
issued a ukase that the number of hot dishes at breakfast should be reduced to 
two, and that at least three courses should be struck off the bill of fare at dinner. 
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THE KING LEAVING ATHENS, 



Nobody murmured, for there was plenty to do and think about. Amusements 
abounded, and reading and music were standing attractions for the less athletic. 
On the morning of October 23rd, the Serapis reduced her speed to eight 
knots, for at dawn the look-out man reported that the harbour-light of Port 
Said was in sight. At half-past eight she entered the Canal, and went, with the 
Osborne, to her moorings off the Custom House, in the midst of salutes and 
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cheers and presenting of arms. There was a good display of bunting, but no 
enthusiasm, for a large proportion of the population of Port Said at that time 
was French, and it was not forgotten that England had been none too favourable 
to the construction of the Suez Canal. It had originally been regarded in this 
country as a glorification of France, and, in some sort, as a menace to ourselves, 
and Lord Beaconsfield had not yet performed that great stroke of policy, the 
acquisition of the Khedive's shares in the undertaking. Port Said, indeed, was 
created by the Canal, because there was greater depth of water at that point 
than elsewhere. As soon as the- ship was made fast, Major-General Stanton, 
the British Consul-General in Egypt, went on board, and a pinnace put out 
from the Egyptian yacht, with the Princes Tewfik, Hussein, and Hassan, 
arrayed in resplendent uniforms, accompanied by Nubar Pasha and other 
officers of the Khedivial Court. To receive them the Prince of Wales had put 
on his Indian helmet and plume, with a blue undress frock-coat and white 
trousers. 

When the Egyptian Princes returned to their yacht, the Prince, attended by 
General Stanton, transferred his flag to the Osborne, which then went up the 
Canal towards Ismailia, under a thundering salute. Many vessels were passed 
on the way, the sailors and passengers cheering lustily as the Prince went by. 
It was five in the afternoon when the English Royal yacht reached Ismailia, and 
the party drove at once to the station, where the Khedive's gorgeous private 
train was in waiting. It was a run of three hours to Cairo, and it was nine o'clock 
when the train drew up at the Shoubra Road Station. The Khedive, in blue and 
gold, and bespangled with orders, was waiting, accompanied by the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia, and surrounded by his Ministers and Foreign Consuls. The 
occasion was very military indeed. There was a full battalion of infantry on the 
platform, the passages were lined with soldiers, and another regiment was on 
duty outside the station. The Prince of Wales, who was of course in uniform, 
was greeted very warmly by the host whose unstinted magnificence he had 
enjoyed on more than one previous occasion. Together they drove off to the 
Gezireh Palace, over the Nile, which had been set apart for the distinguished 
guests. 

It was a curious reminder of the climate that the visitors found in their 
rooms small bottles of ammonia, " to assuage the pangs of insect bites, if 
haply such there were." Mosquitoes, it appeared, were out of season, but other 
things were " in." Dinner was ready when the party arrived, and immediately it 
was over, everybody was glad to go to bed in apartments which not long before 
had been occupied by the ladies of the harem. Sir Wm. Russell draws a 
graphic picture of the magnificence of the surroundings when, next morning, he 
was able to appreciate them properly : — " Breakfast was laid out with a great 
pomp of plate, exquisite fruit and flowers on fine epergnes, the beautiful china 
service made expressly for the Khedive, in one of the saloons on the drawing- 
floor, looking out on the Nile. The servants in the Viceroy's fine livery, which 
is not sparing of gold lace, were Frenchmen, and they were directed by higher 
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officials, also French, in black Stambouli coats and fez caps. From the breakfast- 
room, which contains two good pictures and a couple of busts, one of the 
Khedive, and a noble piece of marble work as a chimney-piece at one end, there 
is but a step to the saloon leading to the Great Hall of Audience, the windows 
of which open on the balcony overlooking the main entrance and the garden. 
This saloon is furnished with splendour ; richly-gilt divans and easy-chairs, 
marble-topped tables, etc., are placed round the sides. A group of chiboukjees, 
in the unvarying fez and black suit of frock, vest, and trousers, stood apart at 
one of the doors ; and at a signal these, demure and noiseless, appeared with 
cofifee in exquisite little wafer china cups, placed in golden holders, set with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. Then they brought in long pipes, ready lighted, 
and there were few who refused the luxury of a fragrant whiff of tobacco, which 
seems necessary to the full enjoyment of the East. The fresh air and the 
perfume of the flowers tempted some to the balcony. Beneath it were pacing 
the sentries of the Khedive's Foot Guards, tall, broad, if flat-backed, Egyptians, 
clad in white — gaiters, breeches, tunic, gloves, all white — save the red fez, the 
swarthy face, and the black belts. The French postilions, in jack-boots and 
buckskins, laced blue and scarlet jackets, red vests, shining oilskin hats, with 
Viceregal cockades and powdered ' bobs,' were lounging by the steps — the very 
reproduction of the men, if not the men themselves, whom one saw riding the 
percherons of the Imperial Court when Fleury and St. Meurice ruled the 
equipages. There was not a sound except the grating of the sentries' shoes on 
the gravel, and the screams of the peacocks from the aviary. Just outside 
the carriage-sweep begins the sward of the garden, in which there are a 
menagerie, artificial lakes and ponds, rocks, cascades, and clumps of trees 
and flowers. The garden is bounded on the right by the river, and on the 
left by a wall, beyond which lies the level spread of irrigated and cultivated 
land up to the foot of the Desert, guarded by the Pyramids of Gizeh." 

It was Sunday morning, and the Prince of Wales, with his suite and servants, 
assembled for service in the Hall of Audience, Canon Duckworth officiating. 
The Prince afterwards drove to Abdeen Palace to visit the Viceroy, and to call 
upon the Princes of his family at Kasr-el-Nil. In the evening there was a State 
dinner at the Khedive's, in a Banqueting Hall " worthy of any Court in Europe." 
Ismail, whose splendour piled so terrible a load of debt upon Egypt, received his 
guest with great pomp at the entrance to the Palace, and it was noted as a sign 
of progress that a few European ladies, the wives of official personages, were 
present at the banquet. Singularly enough, the modern political history of Egypt 
dates from that very evening. After dinner the Khedive and Nubar Pasha had 
a long conversation with Sir Bartle Frere and General Stanton, motived by the 
then recent bankruptcy of Turkey. Nubar was quite sure that Egypt herself 
was solvent, but he thought that Ottoman repudiation would have an unfavour- 
able effect upon her credit. " The Khedive," says Sir W. H. Russell, "broached 
the idea of applying through General Stanton to the British Government for the 
services of an experienced officer of the Treasury to investigate the public 
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accounts and examine the financial system, and expressed the utmost confidence 
in the result." Sir Bartle Frere, true statesman that he was, approved of the 
idea. Ismail, despite his senseless extravagance, had a good deal of political 
perspicacity, and Turkey's bankruptcy was not the only reason why he felt 
anxious about the future. He thought it might lead eventually to European 
intervention, and he began to see that England was likely to be a better friend 
in the crossing of Jordan than France, which, by its construction of the Suez 
Canal, had acquired a very strong position on the Nile — a position which it might 
never have lost had it been more ready to work in partnership with England. 
Thus the first suggestion which culminated in Mr. Cave's historic financial visit 
to Egypt was made that evening in a corner of the Khedive's banqueting hall. 

On October 25 th, the Prince of Wales invested the Viceroy's eldest son, 
Prince Tewfik, the father of the present Khedive, with the Order of the Star 
of India. It was a very formal occasion, with full uniform, guards of honour, 
decorations, and tout le tremblement. The investiture — the first at which the 
Heir to the Crown had ever presided — took place in one of the State rooms 
of the Gezireh Palace. When the warrant, under the sign-manual of the 
Secretary of State, had been read, the Prince of Wales, standing, addressed 
Prince Tewfik, " with great dignity," in the following words : — " Sir, I consider 
it a high privilege, a high duty, and it is a great gratification to myself, person- 
ally, to be able in the presence of Your Highness to carry out the commands 
of Her Majesty the Queen, who has charged me with the duty of investing you 
with the ensigns of the Order of the Star of India. It is not the most ancient 
of our English Orders, but it is one highly valued by us for the distinction it 
confers on those to whom it is granted for their services in India. The Queen 
has determined to confer this especial mark of consideration. Sir, for your self 
and family, because of the goodwill Her Majesty bears towards His Highness 
the Khedive, himself a member of the Order, who has always shown himself a 
true friend to the English nation, and has done so much to promote the safety 
and convenience of our communication between England and India, in facilitat- 
ing the transit of our troops and commerce. I trust that in fulfilling this charge 
with which the Queen has intrusted me I may be adding another link to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship which already exist between England and 
Egypt." 

The Khedive made the type of reply usual on such occasions, and, His Royal 
Highness having invested Prince Tewfik with the ribbon and collar, the proud 
recipient returned thanks in a few graceful words. The Khedivial party then 
returned home, and the Englishmen went to lunch informally with General 
Stanton. Most of them rode thither on donkeys, hired from the historic " boys " 
in the streets who so vastly entertained the Empress Eugenie when she went to 
the opening of the Suez Canal, which had been constructed by her relative, M. de 
Lesseps. Sir Howard Russell tells us that " The Viceroy relates even now, with 
a comic mixture of merriment and horror, how the Empress Eugdnie compelled 
him once upon a time to mount one of these useful animals, and to exhibit 
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himself to the utter amazement of his subjects, in the full light of day, tearing full 
speed down the main street of the bazaar." Later in the afternoon there was 
an excursion to the Pyramids, where there was dinner in the Khedive's Chalet. 
The Great Pyramid was illuminated at nightfall, and then everybody rushed 
back to see a French farce at the Opera House, where the Viceroy was in 
waiting to receive his guest. 

The Egyptian attitude as to the Prince of Wales's visit to India was curious 
and entertaining. The Khedive appreciated his motives, but to others it seemed 
strange and wonderful that one who had so many interests and pleasures at 
home should go to so distant a land. One of Ismail's courtiers thought he would 
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have done much better to remain in Cairo. " I doubt, after all," he said, 
" whether you will do much better at Calcutta than at Cairo. They have no 
opera there ; we have 'one of the best in the world. They have no ballet ; 
except Vienna, we have got the best. The climate is abominable ; ours, at 
least at this time of the year, delightful. The cooking is, I am told, but 
middling ; ours is first-rate, at least I hope you found it so. Their wine is bad ; 
we intercept the best champagne and claret on its way. They have no tobacco 
worth smoking. Why go there ? " 

On the 26th, the Prince and his followers departed, amid a shower of 
decorations from the Khedive, who, with his sons, saw the party off at the 
station. The young Egyptian Princes were anxious to go on to India, and their 
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enthusiasm had to be kindly, but firmly, restrained. Sir W. H. Russell declares 
that there was " a real friendship " between Ismail and the Prince, which would 
not be surprising, seeing that this was the third time they had met in Egypt, to 
say nothing of the Khedive's visit to London a few years previously. There 
was again a ceremonious reception at Suez, where a telegram was found waiting 
with the name of the winner of the Cambridgeshire. Nubar Pasha and General 
Stanton took their leave, and the Serapis was once more under way. Very 
soon it was in the Red Sea, with its flies and its intolerable heat, which, oddly 
enough, the European firemen stood better than the Arabs who had been 
shipped at Suez. The Prince was curious to experience for himself what the 
heat was like in the stoke-hole, and went down, accompanied by the Duke of 
Sutherland, to the intense delight of its denizens. When he returned on deck 
he was " in a state of very considerable perspiration." On October 29th, the 
temperature was exceedingly trying, and Dr. Fayrer had to attend some cases 
of " heat exhaustion," for which ice and brandy and water were found to be 
specifics. So great, indeed, was the heat that beds were discarded and ham- 
mocks adopted. 

Notwithstanding the temperature, however, the Prince was energetic 
enough to play lawn tennis in the afternoon. By the 29th Lord Carrington 
and Lord Charles Beresford were both unwell, the result, apparently, of 
playing tennis until boiling-point was reached, and then "cooling off" in 
cold water. The week closed with half a gale, and a few seas were shipped, yet 
the Prince of Wales did not omit his usual custom of going on to the bridge 
every night before turning in. The next morning — the last day of October — 
was Sunday, and after service Perim, " a gigantic blistered clinker, the vitrified 
dross of the submarine furnaces once so busy in this part of the earth," came in 
sight, with the British flag flying on an elevated peak. The tiny garrison of the 
island was drawn up on a ledge above the sea, and as the Serapis passed the 
flag came down and 3. feu dejoie, thrice repeated, was fired, the Prince touching 
his cap meanwhile. Perim passed, the Osborne was sent full speed ahead to 
Aden, a bare hundred miles away, to give notice of the Prince's approach. 

Aden, that sun-baked heap of lava, came in sight early on the morning of 
November ist, and at half-past six the batteries saluted the in-coming ship. As 
the Serapis drew nearer, the sides of the rugged cliffs were seen to be covered 
with human beings, and a red line of uniforms was drawn up behind the landing- 
place. The Prince came on to the bridge to gaze upon the first fortified posses- 
sion of the Queen in Eastern waters, and as, towards seven o'clock, the Serapis 
approached her moorings, the elevated batteries thundered out their salutes. 
The moment the anchors were down the little Somali boys came alongside in 
their tiny canoes, and called out for money to be thrown overboard that they 
might dive after it. " They expected more precious coins from such a noble 
ship, no doubt, and the first Somali who came up from a deep dive after a 
penny made a horrible grimace as soon as he rose to the surface and saw the 
piece of money, the colour of his own skin, which he had rescued from the 
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depths." After watching their gambols for awhile, the Prince of Wales shot a 
couple of gulls, which the boys retrieved. But the time had come for business, 
and presently the Royal visitor came on deck, wearing his Indian helmet with 
plumes, blue frock undress, Field-Marshal's insignia, and white trousers. Then 
the Resident, Brigadier-General Schneider, and his staff, came on board to pay 
their respects and make arrangements. It was a little after nine when the 
Prince embarked in the State barge, to which his flag was transferred, and 
half an hour later he landed at a covered way prepared for him, where he was 
received by the Resident and other officials, the Foreign Consuls, and some 
seven or eight gorgeous Arab " Sultans." At the end of the landing-place was 
a slightly raised platform, surrounded by a guard of honour of the 2nd Bat- 
talion 2nd King's Own Borderers, and here all the ladies of the place, some 
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in European and some in native dress, were assembled. The scene was novel 
and attractive, even for so travelled a man as the Prince of Wales. Says Sir 
W. H. Russell :— 

"As he emerged from the shelter of the awning into the bright sunshine, 
and his eye rested on the extraordinary gathering of natives on the crags and 
rocks, where they were nestling like sea-fowl of curious plumage and colour, he 
might well have been struck with admiration at the unpremeditated picturesque- 
ness of the scene. There were weird and wonderful types of humanity from the 
opposite coast of Africa, wearing hair resembling small snakes, stiffened like 
quills, or falling down like red fungi on each side of their faces, the men often 
far over six feet in height, with dazzling white teeth, scanty clothing, and legs 
which might be taken for mop-handles ; fierce-eyed Arabs, demure Hindoos, 
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sleek Parsees from Bombay, and varied specimens of the teeming populations 
which come from the Persian Gulf and the Coast of Africa to Zanzibar, and 
from the shores of the country marked as Arabia Deserta in our maps. Such 
dresses, as well as such absence of apparel, although he has now travelled in 
many lands, and has seen many strange sights, had never yet met the gaze of 
the Prince." 

The first person presented was Mr. Cowasjee Durshaw, an opulent Parsee 
merchant, who read an Address, recognising in His Royal Highness's visit 
to India a desire to become acquainted with the manners, customs, and 
institutions of its people, which could not fail to be productive of good to its 
population. The Address announced that, to commemorate his visit, the 
Parsees of Aden had set aside 20,000 rupees to found a " Prince of Wales's 
Charitable Dispensary." Aden, at that date, at all events, was not very 
well off for carriages, but, with a little assistance from Bombay, the Resi- 
dent and the chief merchants collected a sufficiency of Victorias and other 
four-wheeled " machines," as our ancestors would have called them, to accommo- 
date the whole of the suite. These carriages now formed a procession, escorted 
by native cavalry, and preceded by native troopers riding fast dromedaries, to 
visit "the lines," which extended for some six or seven miles. Aden had done 
great things in the way of decoration, and the Prince passed under at least half 
a dozen triumphal arches. The famous fresh-water tanks were visited ; and 
there was a welcome lunch at the Mess of the King's Own Borderers, which 
was exceedingly welcome, for the party were engaged upon a terribly hot and 
dusty business. After lunch the Prince drove to the Victoria Bastion, to take 
a look from the top of the rampart over the low spit which connects Aden with 
the mainland. There is no need to dwell upon the terrors of the climate of this 
baked and barren outpost of Empire — the thirstiest place in the world. It is a 
sore subject, no doubt, to many readers of these lines. The climate, indeed, 
could not even be kept out of the welcoming inscriptions : — 

" The climate " (says Sir W. H. Russell pleasantly) " seems favourable to the 
production of a somewhat light and acid humour. The inscriptions over some 
of the designs of the cantonments indicated the existence of a certain caustic fun, 
which may be the result of a residence on this somewhat over-sunny peninsula. 
Over the portal of one building was inscribed, ' Morituri te salutant ! ' On 
inquiry it turned out that the place was the garrison slaughter-house. On 
another building was depicted a blazing yellow sun of a sinister aspect, winking 
one eye at an arid waste of stones, dotted with scanty herbage and half-starved 
camels, with the legend, ' Welcome to Araby the Blest ! ' Some classical artist 
had limned a dark young lady, in native garb, advancing to meet an unmistak- 
able Britannia, with the words, ' Matei' pulchra filia pidchrior ! ' A materialist 
had designed a pile of champagne bottles, with the motto, ' Thirsty Aden drinks 
to thee ! ' In front of the modest library was the inscription, ' Hail ! Author of 
our joy ! ' . . . Above the portal of the Main Guard, which is situated in the 
throat of a narrow ravine at the Pass — a rift in the rugged crater wall, so wild 
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and dark that one might pardon those who thought the Inferno lay inside — 
were written the words, ' Halt ! who goes there ? ' As we passed the grinning 
mouths of the guns, which seemed to ask the question, there was no reply ; but 
the inscription, ' Pass, friend ! And all's well ! ' greeted the Royal visitor at the 
exit. On another archway was emblazoned, ' Hearty Welcome,' which, when 
the Prince returned through the gate on his way back, was replaced by, ' Fare- 
well, Albert Edward ! Our hearts go with thee.' " 

The Prince lunched at the modest Residency, with its interesting garden in 
happy contrast to the general barrenness, and afterwards held his first Indian 
levie, at which all the Aden officials were presented, together with the principal 
merchants and the Arab Chiefs. Foremost among these was the Sultan of 
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Lahej, who was introduced by the Resident to the Prince of Wales as " a 
faithful ally of the Queen." We are told that, in a few graceful words, the 
Prince expressed his acknowledgments, on behalf of the Queen, of the services 
rendered by the Sultan to the garrison of Aden ; and, as a souvenir of his visit, 
he pinned one of the medals struck for the Indian visit, to which there was 
attached a blue ribbon, on the Sultan's left breast, and then put a massive gold 
ring, with the initials " A. E.," on his finger. The Sultan no doubt regarded 
these distinctions as some compensation for not having been allowed to bring 
an escort of one hundred of his men to Aden. The Prince left very quietly, 
walking down a steep path from the Residency to the beach, and entering a 
steam-launch in a secluded little bay. The Serapis, however, did not leave at 
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once, the Resident, his Staff, and the chief military officers, being entertained 
at dinner on board, and it was not until half-past ten at night that the ship was 
once more under way. 

The next three days, from November 2nd to the 4th, were destitute of incident, 
save for sundry stoppages of the ship, on account of condensing pipes and other 
appliances getting out of order. The continuous steaming for over five weeks 
from the start, indeed, was found to be rather too much for the engines, and it 
was decided that they would have to be thoroughly overhauled at Bombay. 
On November 5th, "gunpowder treason and plot" was not forgotten, and Sir 
William Russell gives a graphic account of how it was held in remembrance : — 
" After dinner the Prince went on deck, where the crew had prepared a very 
elaborate Guy Fawkes, with a long wig and bands, villainous countenance, 
lantern, etc., complete, which was brought aft to the sound of fog-horns, tin- 
kettles, and all kinds of abominable noise. To this the Arabs, who perceived 
there was a tomasha going on, thought they would add an entertainment of their 
own. They accordingly crowded up on the upper deck, with false beards, 
coloured faces, etc., and were quite enjoying themselves in their own fashion, 
when it was perceived that they were very rudely interrupting the legitimate 
drama, whereupon they were sent back whence they came, and even further, and 
had good reason afterwards to repent their intrusion. When the Arabs had 
been removed, one of the crew read an indictment against Guy Fawkes, and 
pronounced sentence upon him, which ended with the committal of his body to 
the deep. A floating stage was ready at the side, Guy Fawkes was placed 
upon it, and when the port fire was lighted the stage was let go and dropped 
into the sea. To the great disappointment of the contrivers and the spectators, 
the stage capsized, and Guy Fawkes was whirled astern on his side ; but it was 
fondly believed that the fire would not be extinguished, and that the rockets, 
maroons, and other explosives with which he was charged would go off after a 
time. Eyes were strained to catch the first fizz in the distance ; but, to the grief 
of every one but the captain, who ' didn't see the fun ' of having these fireworks 
blazing under his counter, Guy Fawkes never righted himself, and was lost in 
the darkness. It would be curious to learn what became of him. The thing 
would float about for weeks, and might cause many a false alarm and strange 
surprise at sea." 

On the 6th the Osborne was sent ahead to Bombay with despatches, and it 
was reported that the Prince's horses, which were exercised on deck every 
morning, were standing the voyage well. The next day— Sunday— after 
morning service the Prince inspected the Marines, and the detachment of Royal 
Marine Artillery on board, for it was known that India would be reached and 
the ship left on the morrow. Many preparations and arrangements had to be 
made in view of that great event, and one of the Prince's occupations in these 
last days had been to draft a reply to the Address which the Corporation of 
Bombay was to present upon his arrival, a copy of which had been sent on to 
Aden. The custom thus begun lasted throughout the journey. All Addresses 
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were submitted beforehand — as, indeed, they invariably are when Royal 
personages are concerned — and the replies got ready well in advance. There 
was thus no fear of hasty or ill-considered language. Three solid days were 
occupied in getting up the luggage, which was necessarily enormous. "The 
Prince's presents alone formed portentous piles between decks ; and as to gun- 
cases, boxes of ammunition, portmanteaux, boxes of wood and of metal, and all 
the farrago of a grand shikar party, the eye that did not see the stratified masses 
round which valets and mariners and Chinamen hovered, and on which they 
climbed for hours, can never hope to behold the like unless the Prince goes to 
India again." 

Dr. Russell draws a pleasant picture of the varied anticipations of the 
suite, some of whom were returning to a well-known land, and others going to 
India for the first time. And what of the Prince } Let this admirable 
chronicler, who writes so well, and touches in an adequate impression with a few 
strokes, answer the question : — " The country he had left was still straining its 
gaze in the track of the ship that bore him, still listening with all its ears for the 
reports of his progress ; there was no empire or kingdom of Europe which did 
not take note of his journey. There were hundreds of millions of human beings 
waiting to feast their eyes upon him — the whole State of Hindostan, from the 
Viceroy to the humblest Sepoy, were in expectation of his coming. Well, 
there was the Prince of Wales writing at one of the tables in the saloon, with a 
pleasant smile on his face — now and then stopping to caress ' Flossy,' or to 
address a word to those near him — perfectly calm and composed, the traces of 
the once natural sadness caused by his parting nearly all effaced — for at every 
port telegrams come and go — ' All is well ' at Sandringham and at home — and he 
is looking forward with resolute dignity to the ordeal which he is told he must 
undergo, and to the opening of the drama in which he is not merely the 
principal, but the only figure." 

Early on the morning of November 8th the coast was sighted, and the 
Serapis slowed down that she might not arrive before programme time, and by 
eight o'clock the East India and Flying Squadrons, which had been looking out 
for the illustrious traveller, dressed and fired a salute. The Prince's ship steamed 
into the harbour between the lines of the men-of-war at nine o'clock. The 
officers were drawn up on the decks, bareheaded, while the crews in the yards 
cheered lustily. The Viceroy was not due to come on board until afternoon, but 
so soon as the Serapis was at anchor, the officers who were to manao-e the 
details of the tour came off to pay their respects. These officers were Maior- 
General Sam. Browne, V.C., Major Ben Williams, Major Bradford (afterwards 
the well-known Sir E. R. C. Bradford, Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis) 
and Major Sartorious, V.C. The meeting of the Prince and the Viceroy, the 
Earl of Northbrook, at once dispelled all the fears that had been entertained of 
difficulties connected with ceremonial, nor did any misunderstandings of that 
kind ever take place. Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor of Bombay, also went 
on board to greet His Royal Highness. 
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When, in the middle of the afternoon, the Prince and the Viceroy entered 
the steam-launch that was to take them to the shore, the cannon saluted, bands 
played, and the crew of the Fleet cheered. The water-way between two piers 
had been spanned by a great triumphal arch, which more or less roofed in the 
space. On the shore sides of this roof were long lines of scarlet benches. " In 
the front rows sat or stood, in eager expectance. Chiefs, Sirdars, and native 
gentlemen of the Presidency, multitudes of Parsees, rows of Hindoos, Mahrattas, 
and Mohammedans dressed in their best, a crowd glittering with gems and 
presenting, as they swayed to and fro to catch sight of the Prince, the appearance 
of bright enamel, or of a bed of gay flowers agitated by a gentle breeze — the 
officers of the Government, the Corporation with its Address, the Municipal body 
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of Bombay, and the naval and military officers who could be spared, represen- 
tatives of the faculties, corporate bodies, dignitaries, and all the ladies who could 
be found within the radius of some hundreds of miles, and who had hastened to 
greet the Prince with their best smiles and bonnets." There had been a good 
deal of discussion as to what would be the most dignified manner in which the 
Prince could make his entry into India. In the end it was decided to provide 
splendidly caparisoned elephants, with carriages as an alternative, and the 
latter were actually used. It is easy to understand the anxiety of the Chiefs 
to see the Shazadah, and we are told that "the frankness of his smile, and 
the candid look with which he surveyed them, produced on the instant 
a favourable impression ; and when he paused to return their salutations, 
with hand uplifted to his helmet, a closer inspection more than confirmed 
VOL, III. G 
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the idea which their quick perception of character enabled them to form of 
his courtliness." 

Now that the Prince had attained the ambition of his hfe, and had at last set 
foot upon the soil of India, it would not have been surprising had he felt some 
emotion. He was described by an outsider as appearing " serious and even sad 
of aspect, and as returning the salutations which greeted him with a pre-occupied 
air that betrayed emotions working within." Others suggested that the Prince's 
aspect was the result of his eyes having been inflamed by the sun. As soon as 
the band of the 7th Fusiliers had ceased playing the National Anthem, Mr. 
Dosabhoy Framjee, the Parsee Chairman of the Bombay Corporation, who was 
dressed in the pure white of his race, advanced and read an Address of welcome. 
It contained an expression of pleasure that the Prince had chosen Bombay as 
the starting-point of his Indian travels, since that city was perhaps the most 
striking example in India of the beneficent results of the impact of Western 
civilisation on Oriental character and institutions. It went on to recall the 
picturesque circumstance that Bombay formed part of the dowry of Charles II.'s 
Portuguese bride, and that it had every reason to be grateful for the fortunate 
change in its destiny. From a barren rock with a deadly climate it had 
blossomed into a fair and wholesome city, with a vast material prosperity under 
a Government which secured peace, order, and equality before the law to men of 
all races and creeds. The Prince's reply to the first Address presented to him in 
India is, in a sense, an historical document, and may well be set out here : — 

" It is a great pleasure to me to begin my travels in India at a place so long 
associated with the Royal Family of England, and to find that during so many 
generations of British rule this great port has steadily prospered. Your natural 
advantages would have insured a large amount of commerce under any strong 
Government, but in your various and industrious population I gladly recognise 
the traces of a rule which gives shelter to all who obey the laws, which recognises 
no invidious distinctions of race, which affords to all perfect liberty in matters of 
religious opinion and belief, and freedom in the permit of trade and of all lawful 
callings. I note with satisfaction the assurance I derive from your address, that 
under British rule men of varied creeds and nations live in harmony among them- 
selves, and develop to the utmost those energies which they inherit from widely 
separate families of mankind, whilst all join in loyal attachment to the British 
Crown, and take their share, as in my native country, in the management of their 
own local affairs. I shall gladly communicate to Her Majesty what you so 
loyally and kindly say regarding the pleasure which the people of India derive 
from her Majesty's gracious permission to me to visit this part of Her Majesty's 
Empire. I assure you that the Princess of Wales has never ceased to share my 
regret that she was unable to accompany me. She has, from her very earliest 
years, taken the most lively interest in this great country, and the cordiality of 
your greeting this day will make her yet more regret the impossibility of her 
sharing in person the pleasure your welcome afforded me." 

Then the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Lord Northbrook, advanced 
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slowly along the carpeted avenue, stopping now and again, as he went, to be 
introduced to this or that Prince, presented to him by the Viceroy. He 
shook hands with Sir Salar Jung, and exchanged greetings with the juvenile 
Sovereign of Baroda and the Maharajah of Mysore. There were forty native 
Princes assembled to greet the Prince, and the impression he made upon them 
was instantaneous, as a bystander has told us:— "Even the Mahratta sirdars, 
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who have not much besides their dignity to stand upon, were charmed, apparently, 
with the gracious presence and winning smile of the future Emperor of India ; 
and when he spoke to each of them in turn, and seemed to take a real interest in 
them, even Oodeypoor smoothed his troubled brow, and forgot his grievance 
against the Government who had set the Gaekwar above him. We doubt if a 
native noble left the pavilion without feeling gratified at the notice taken of him ; 
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and it only shows what a mighty power lies hid in that little word ' tact,' when 
a kind smile and a courteous phrase can efface in a moment the remembrance 
of innumerable imagined slights inflicted by a generation of stiff-necked and 
narrow-minded officials." 

At the end of the temporary avenue a band of Parsee girls, robed in white, 
awaited the Prince with garlands and baskets of flowers. The scene was then 
very striking. The gorgeous magnificence of the native Sovereigns was a foil to 
the comparative simplicity of the Prince's Field Marshal's uniform. He wore the 
insignia of the Star of India, with a white helmet, and a scarlet pugaree with 
plumes of red and white feathers. By the time he emerged from the Dockyard, 
the beginning of the Procession, in which he was to be the only figure that 
mattered, was a mile ahead. As he took his seat in his open carriage a salute 
was fired, as, a few minutes earlier, one had been fired at every military station in 
India where there were guns for the purpose. As the Prince used no umbrella, 
despite the scorching sun, the curiosity of the dense crowds assembled upon the 
long route was fully gratified. The stage-management of the Procession was not, 
perhaps, of the best, for there was no music, which was, surely, an unpardonable 
omission. Squadrons of the 3rd Hussars, the ist Bombay Lancers, and a 
battery of Royal Horse Artillery formed the escort, and the five miles of the 
route to Government House was lined by infantry. Indian crowds do not 
exactly cheer — the sound they made that day was described as " a wild 
tumult of voices." The natives were not at all clear in their minds as to the 
place of the Prince of Wales in the Procession, and very often, no doubt, he was 
not recognised at all. The scenes in the streets were clearly astonishingly 
picturesque, full of strange sights and splashes of barbaric colour ; but those who 
were present found that it was beyond description. Dr. Russell, however, gives 
us a brief notion of what it was all like : — 

" There was something almost supernatural in those long vistas winding 
down banks of variegated light, crowded with gigantic creatures tossing their 
arms aloft, and indulging in extravagant gesture, which the eye — baffled by 
rivers of fire, blinded with the glare of lamps, blazing magnesium wire, and 
pots of burning matter — sought in vain to penetrate. For the most part the 
streets indulge in gentle curves, and as the carriages proceeded slowly, new 
effects continually opened up, and fresh surprises came upon one, from point to 
point, till it was a relief to close the eyes out of sheer satiety, and to refuse to be 
surprised any more." 

At last the old Jesuit Convent, re-named Parell Hill, was reached, and 
everybody was glad to escape from the noise and glare of the Eastern streets. 
Yet even in comparative privacy there was still the splendour of State, for the 
Governor's Body Guard lined the corridors and staircases. There was only a 
brief rest before the Prince had to go down to dinner. Sir Philip Wodehouse's 
fine dining-room presented a brilliant appearance with its cohorts of gaily liveried 
native servants, its fan-bearers and punkah-wallahs. After dinner there was a 
State Reception, at which the Prince remained until nearly midnight. 
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Next day was November 9th, and the Prince's birthday, and the first 
sight he saw was a portrait of his wife, which Sir Bartle Frere had been charged 
to present to him, on behalf of the original, when the proper moment came. It 
is certain that, neither before nor since, has the Prince passed a more trying 
birthday. He had to go through unaccustomed ceremonies amid great heat, and 
closely buttoned up in a heavy European uniform, for he had to give audience 
to great numbers of native Chiefs and Princes. Sir William Russell gives a 
graphic description of the scene in the Hall of Audience : — 

" At the entrance stood two gorgeous people in scarlet and gold surcoats and 
turbans, with massive gilt implements in their hands. Servants, similarly dressed, 
with gilt batons of curious form held like swords, were ranged along the sides of 
the room. Twenty-four chairs were placed on the left of the silver Throne 
which had been prepared for the Prince at the end of the room on a cloth of 
scarlet and gold. Behind this seat stood four servitors — two with peacocks' 
feathers and horse-tails, and two with the broad fans, familiar to every one who 
has seen a picture of an Oriental reception, which were moved by the bearers to 
and fro on the long stems on which they were resting. On the right of the 
Prince's Throne twenty-four chairs were ranged, with a second rank behind. On 
the wall behind the Throne was a portrait of the Queen. In front, and extending 
about three-fourths of the length of the room or hall, was ' the Carpet,' which 
plays such a large part in Durbars. The programmes do not use that word on 
the present occasion, and style the ceremonies of to-day ' private visits.' It was 
mentioned in the early correspondence on the subject, that the Prince could not 
hold ' Durbars ; ' but it would have been very difficult to have detected much dis- 
tinction between these and the private visits, except in the fact that the Chiefs 
were introduced separately and had separate audiences. Thus certain grave 
questions connected with precedence were evaded. But the ' carpet ' was there — 
the kudometer, if the word may be coined, by which Viceroys and others measure 
the degree of consideration and honour which is assigned to the durbarees, or 
those entitled to be received at Durbars. In the centre of the purple or crimson 
cloth, which was provided with gold-lace borders, there was an emblazonment of 
the Royal Arms and motto in full. It is with reference to the outer edge of 
this carpet, and to the exact number of steps taken by Prince or Viceroy from 
the Throne along it that the rank of the visitor is determined." 

The first native Prince to arrive was the Rajah of Kolhapoor, who had a 
salute of nineteen guns. He was received at the entrance in State, conducted 
up the grand staircase, and ushered into the throne-room, all with the most 
scrupulous attention to regulations that had been drawn up beforehand ; for 
the rulers of the native States are terribly jealous of each other, and the 
ceremonies of their introduction had to be very nicely graduated according 
to their respective ranks. The Prince of Wales advanced down the carpet 
to meet the young Rajah, who was only twelve years old, and at the edge he 
took his visitor's hand, and drew him towards him. The Political Agent then 
conducted the Chief to the chair on the right of the Prince, an interpreter 
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taking another. A few more or less official phrases of courtesy were exchanged, 
and then each of the Sirdars, who had filed into the room after the Rajah, 
rose in turn and advanced to the Chair of State, bowing low, and present- 
ing a tribute of gold mohurs — that extinct coin was worth about thirty-five 
shillings. This the Prince touched, and remitted, and the Sirdar walked back- 
wards to his seat, often, it would seem, rather awkwardly. Then the Prince of 
Wales performed the ceremony of " giving uttur and p^n." From a gold and 
jewelled scent-bottle he shook a few drops of " uttur " (perfume) on the Rajah's 
pocket-handkerchief, and then from a rich casket he took the " pan " (betel-nut), 
wrapped in gold-foil, and placed it in his visitor's hand. Major Henderson did 
the same for the Sirdars, the Prince led his Highness to the verge of the carpet, 
and the interview was at an end. He was succeeded by the Maharajah of 
Mysore, upon whose arrival the band outside played, " We'll run him in." He 
was splendidly arrayed in pearls, diamonds, and rubies, in his turban was an 
aigrette of great brilliants, and strings of pearls and emeralds hung from the top 
down to his shoulder. Next came the turn of the Maharajah of Udeypore, who 
claims to possess the longest pedigree in the world, the founder of his family 
having been no less a personage than the Sun himself. The Rao of Cutch and 
the juvenile Gaekwar of Baroda followed, and after them came the distinguished 
Sir Salar Jung, at the head of a deputation representing the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Many smaller personages were also received in audience during 
the morning. 

The reception over, the Prince of Wales drove down to the Serapis, where 
he gave the crew a dinner in honour of his birthday. Bombay was determined 
not to lose so magnificent an opportunity as the presence in its midst of the 
Heir to the Throne on his fete day. Mr. George Wheeler, the special 
correspondent of the Central News, gave a graphic account of the scene it 
provided : — " It would have been impossible for any Englishman to have been 
otherwise than delighted by the wild excitement of the spectacle in Bombay 
that evening. The whole of the city was in a blaze of light ; not only were the 
greatest achievements of pyrotechnists brought into play, but all the triumphs of 
the fire-worshippers of India were made manifest — dazzling scrolls were 
surrounded with immense fans of hanging palm branches and fringes 
representing all manner of glittering precious stones. Thousands of gigantic 
Chinese lanterns swung from balconies, from the branches of venerable trees, 
and from stands of fanciful woodwork placed at distances of a few yards apart. 
The Protestant Cathedral, the beautiful statue of the Queen, by the sculptor 
Noble, and the range of public offices were, with many other buildings, cased in 
lines of fire. The ships of two squadrons bathed the harbour in lurid splendour, 
while in the narrow streets of the native town every roadway had fires in its 
midst, and lamps of all shapes and colours lit up the interiors of the small and 
picturesque shops. The effect of the illuminations everywhere was rendered 
more weirdly beautiful by the dresses of the busy races of all shades who 
swarmed in the highways. The picture in Churchgate Street, when the Prince, 
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headed by a brilliant cavalcade of Hussars, with drawn swords, passed through it, 
is one which His Highness must always remember. The carriage entered, as it 
were, a cloud of coloured fire. The verandahs and balconies were filled with 
English and Parsee ladies, and showers of bouquets were sent cleaving through 
the red atmosphere into the Royal carriage. In the centre of the street the 
Prince stood up in his carriage, and the English spectators received the 
acknowledgment of their loyalty and their taste with enthusiastic acclamations." 

One of the illuminated inscriptions was, " Tell Mamma we're happy." The 
Governor gave a banquet in honour of the occasion, and then it was that the 
Prince made the declaration which I quoted at the beginning of this chapter. 
" It has long been my earnest wish," he said, in returning thanks for his health, 
which was proposed by the Governor, " the dream of my life, to visit India ; and 
now that my desire has been gratified, I can only say. Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
how much pleased I am to have spent my thirty-fourth birthday under your roof 
in Bombay. I shall remember with satisfaction the hospitable reception I have 
had from the Governor and all here as long as I live, and I believe that I 
may regard what I have experienced in Bombay as a guarantee of the future 
of my progress through this great Empire, which forms so important a part 
of the dominions of the Queen." The day closed with a reception attended 
by many of the Native Chiefs and the principal members of the European 
community. 

Next day — November lOth — the Viceroy took his leave of the Prince, having 
a " progress " to make, and the morning was again occupied in receiving native 
notabilities. The minor Chiefs, or " Thakoors," were received at the door of the 
audience- chamber by one of the officers in attendance and led in turn into the 
presence, followed by their " tail." In the afternoon he held a levde at the 
Secretariat, when some 2,000 gentlemen, European and native, made their bow 
to the Shazadah. The weather was terribly hot, despite that November is 
fabled to be the cold season. This fatiguing function was followed by a 
Children's Fete held upon an open space near the harbour. The 7,000 school- 
children, who were present with their banners, almost smothered the Prince with 
garlands and wreaths of flowers. Even when he escaped from the demonstrative 
youth of Bombay, his laborious day was by no means finished. It was now 
early evening, and return visits had to be paid to the Chiefs at their own resi- 
dences. There was very little formality about these calls. " The Prince spoke 
unreservedly to the Chiefs, and the effect of his ease and kindness was magical," 
we are told. The first visit was to the Maharajah of Kolhapoor, and there were 
great crowds in the streets to witness the Imperial progress to the temporary 
residence of a potentate whose lineage is held in especial esteem. The Prince of 
Wales was received in state with native guards of honour, salutes, drums and 
trumpets. The Maharajah spoke English— not so common an accomplishment 
among Indian Princes thirty years ago as now— and the Shazadah expressed his 
pleasure in meeting with a chief with whom he could converse. He said he was 
aware that the late Maharajah had died at Florence on his way to England. He 
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much regretted it, but trusted that it would not prevent his successor from 
visiting him some day, and so on. 

Then the Maharana of Oodeypoor was visited, and the Prince made a friend 
of him at once by telling him that he had heard of the antiquity of his family, 
and had read of the great deeds of his ancestors. He added an expres- 
sion of regret that his limited stay in India would prevent his visiting the 
Maharana's capital, which he had been told was one of the most interesting and 
beautiful in India. Next came the turn of the Gaekwar of Baroda, and to him 
the illustrious visitor spoke of horsemanship, to which he was devoted, and of 
the illuminations which had taken his boyish fancy. Turning to the young 
gentleman's studies, the Prince spoke in quite a fatherly tone, advised him to 
acquire English thoroughly, and not to neglect his writing. These remarks, it 
was thought, gave rather less satisfaction than the more frivolous part of the 
conversation. These State calls over, there was the usual banquet at Parell Hill, 
followed by a memorable ball given by the Byculla Club. Even before the 
Serapis left England, the members of the Club, so famous for its dances, com- 
missioned agents to visit this country, France, Italy, and Ceylon, " to secure all 
that was rare and charming to the palate or the eye." This work accomplished, 
says a chronicler, "the Committee devoted its whole care to produce a scene 
such as all India itself could not rival." Mr. Wheeler, whom I have already 
quoted, gives in his book, "The Prince of Wales in India," so entirely 
admirable a description of the affair that I cannot resist quoting him at some 
length : — 

" All round the verandahs, and in the ' winter garden,' there were at every 
few paces immense pillars of solid ice, reared amidst perfect hedges of verdant 
plants and exotics, which helped in no slight degree to keep the atmosphere 
fresh and cool. . . . The whole of the charming dell in which the club has 
nestled was illuminated by thousands of Chinese lanterns, the colour and form 
of which lent variety as well as beauty to the picture. Arches of solid light — if 
I may so speak — ran in lines along each side of the stately avenue by which the 
general circle of guests gained access to the porticos. One avenue was reserved 
for the use of Royalty alone, and this was bathed in a sea of flame, emitted by 
strings of lamps and sparkling chandeliers of crystal suspended amidst shadowy 
foliage. Within the ribands of fire were drawn up, as a guard of honour, some 
scores of native soldiers, whose white caps, red tunics, and glittering bayonets, 
added to the picturesqueness of this most strange and lovely scene. Between 
the groves of pines and cocoa-trees were lawns mown so closely that they seemed 
to be covered with Cashmere carpeting. Once there, regardless of possible 
dews, or the gleam of a flying snake, tiny feet in satin shoes, and heavier feet in 
patent boots with spurs, were tripping all the soft night through to the intoxi- 
cating music of the Queen's Regiment and the 3rd Hussars. The tiny feet in 
satin shoes never faltered if the startled cicadae whistled in chorus, if the flying 
foxes barked, or the sleepless squirrel chirped as if the doom of squirreldom had 
come. Satin shoes kept never minding these notes of alarm, they heard only 
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soft whisperings, and vows, and promises, which the broad tropical leaves 
murmured to in concert. 

" The wonder of wonders was the pavilion designed for supper. Far beyond 
the gleam of the other lights, and beyond those cozy arbours, which were 
masses of bouquets— goodness ! if only those arbours and flowers could speak — 
there rose up, in stately grandeur, an immense pavilion, the roof of which rested 
on lofty poles trimmed with ribands of many dazzling shades. Amazingly 
beautiful that pavilion was within, with its clothing of flags and shields, and its 
masses of gorgeous flowers and burnished plate. No wonder the guests as they 
streamed in exclaimed, when they looked down the long tables laden with snowy 
turkeys, guava, plantain, mangoes, figs fresh from Candahar, and grapes just 
arrived from the Tyrol, that they had never sat down at so sumptuous a feast 
before. No wonder that Satin-shoes forgot she was an angel, forgot all she 
heard in the groves, and quoted something, I believe said once by Moore, that 
' not even love can exist upon flowers.' Believe it or not, the sight of that 
supper was to many a supper in itself. The Prince of Wales remained for over 
an hour at the table, letting his eyes drift ever and again over the beautiful 
picture. None felt it strange, for we all believed that His Royal Highness 
could see nothing throughout the whole of his tour so splendid— nothing so 
romantic — as the appearance of that supper-room ; that long array of cheerful 
faces and brilliant costumes, and the bewitching gardens, and perfumed gloom 
beyond them." The Prince of Wales danced the first quadrille with Mrs. 
Gibbs, the wife of the senior member of the Bombay Council. In the second 
quadrille his partner was Lady Staveley, the wife of the Commander of the 
Forces in the Presidency. After supper there was a mad gallop, " The Hit 
and Miss ; " the Prince, whose partner was Miss Salmon, " unmistakably 
one of the belles of the evening," joining in "with unusual zest." At the 
end of this fatiguing day he seems to have gone to bed " as fresh as 
paint." 

The following morning he strolled down from Government House to see 
some snake-charmers and conjurers, who had made their way into the grounds 
for the amusement of the many officers and other members of the suite who 
were encamped there under canvas. Conjuring feats are always enter- 
taining, and although the secrets of the Eastern practitioners are not quite so 
impenetrable as once they were, it is worth while to quote Dr. Russell's description 
of what the Prince saw : — 

" The juggler suddenly produced two cobras out of one of the baskets, which 
had been turned over, inside out in our presence. A thrill went through the 
spectators as the reptiles, hissing fiercely, raised their flaming eyes and hooded 
crests, and reared on end as if to strike the garrulous charmer. The snakes 
danced to the music of a gourd drum, but it was with rage and fear, not with 
pleasure. Dr. Fayrer opened the jaws of the larger with a stick, while the man 
held it, and showed the Prince where the fangs were not. Meantime a mango- 
seed, which we had seen placed in the earth, was growing rapidly, and the old 
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fellov/ in an interval of snake-charming exposed a bright green tree, some 
eighteen inches high, in the ground, where he had apparently only put in a seed, 
covered with a dirty cloth. Then another of the famous legendary feats of the 
Indian juggler was executed. A shallow basket, about eighteen inches high 
and three feet long, with a cover, was placed before the Prince. It was plain 
' there was no deceit' It was a basket, and nothing more or less, and it was 
put on the bare earth before our eyes. A lad of twelve or so, slight of figure 
and pleasant of face, with not an article of dress on him save his loin-cloth and 
turban, came out from the group of natives near at hand. Him the jugglers, 
chattering the while, bound up hand and foot with strong twine. Then the old 
fellow slipped a sack of strong netting over the lad, and squeezed him down on 
his haunches so that he could tie the cords securely over the captive's head ; he 
then lifted him from the ground to show how securely the sack was fastened. 
He put the boy into the basket with great force, as it seemed, and appeared to 
have difficulty in fitting the lid on the top. When that was done, the older 
juggler began to talk to the basket. Presently the lid was agitated, the cord 
and net were jerked out on the ground. The juggler ran at the basket, jumped 
on the top, stamped on it in a fury, crushed in the lid, took a stick and drove it 
through the wicker-work. He lifted up the lid. The basket was empty ! Then 
came a voice as of the lad who had been inside it, and lo ! up in the branches of 
one of the trees near us was just such a youth ! It was certainly a very clever 
trick, and done with the most simple adjuncts." 

After this performance the Baroda " Highlanders," some 300 strong, marched 
up to the music of their own bagpipes. They had been raised by a former 
Gaekwar, and wore what appeared to be the cast-off clothing of a kilted regiment. 
They looked exactly like Highlanders, and were quite as tall, if not so broad, but 
the pink calico breeches which came down below their knees were a rather comical 
innovation. The afternoon was occupied in paying return visits to Chiefs of 
minor importance, and afterwards the Prince of Wales attended a dinner given 
by the people of Bombay to the two thousand sailors of the fleet assembled 
there. The men sat down to a real old English dinner of roast beef. Bass's beer 
(double strength, to stand the Indian climate), plum-pudding, churchwarden 
pipes, and twist tobacco. When the Prince arrived, he was cheered to the echo, 
but before he had passed half-way down the line of burly tars he was heard to 
exclaim, " Give me something to stand upon." A deal form was hastily produced, 
and he mounted it. " Now I must have something to drink," he said, and he was 
given a glass of lemonade. Raising his glass, the Prince said, " My lads, I drink 
a good health and happy voyage home to you all. It is a real pleasure to me to 
meet you again here in India." The hearty friendliness of this little speech 
touched the hearts of the men, and cheer after cheer rent the air so long as the 
Prince of Wales remained. When they left themselves they took the wreaths of 
flowers from the tables and placed them round their necks, in imitation of the 
way in which the native chiefs decorate their guests. 

Later in the same day the Prince laid the foundation-stone of the Elphinstone 
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Dock with Masonic ceremonies. The occasion was especially interesting, and, 
to many, surprising, as showing how generally Parsees and Mohammedans and 
Hindoos had joined the brotherhood. The Prince made the following reply to 
the Masonic address : — 

" I have learnt with great pleasure the flourishing condition of the Craft in 
this part of India, and the efficiency with which lodges annually increasing in 
number fulfil the objects of their institution by uniting together men of various 
races and creeds in the bonds of fraternal brotherhood, by giving them common 
objects of exertion for extending the knowledge of our ancient Craft, and for 
promoting the good of all mankind. It is a great pleasure to me to join the 
brethren in Bombay in a work which will tend to the protection of life and 
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property, to the extension of trade, and to add to the prosperity and happiness 
of large bodies of our fellow-men." 

On the evening of the I2th of November a visit was paid to the caves of 
Elephanta, of which I need not say very much, for they have been described by 
an endless number of visitors, but never more pleasantly than by the saintly 
Bishop Heber in his " Journal." The island of Elephanta is some five or six 
miles out in the harbour, west of Bombay, and is a favourite picnicking place. 
It appears that the Brahmins explained the Prince's visit to the Bombay Hindoos 
in the sense that he went to worship the Deity there, and to do honour to Shiva. 
The party disembarked by torchlight, and at the foot of the steps leading to the 
caves, a state palanquin with native bearers was in waiting, for the legend is that 
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the steps number a thousand and one. But when the Prince saw other people, 
including some ladies, walking up, he insisted upon doing the same. It was 
very warm work, but dinner in the caves was found to be still warmer, for the 
heat and glare of torches were added to the sultriness of the atmosphere. It 
was noticed on this occasion, as so many previous visitors had observed, that the 
huge stone idols in the caves were crumbling away. Eighty years ago, indeed, 
Heber thought it "probable that at no very distant period little will remain to 
show what this temple had been in the days of its glory." As the Prince 
steamed back to Bombay, a splendid display of fireworks began, every vessel in 
the largest harbour in the world being brilliantly illuminated, while a bright 
moon shone over the scene. 

On Sunday, the 13th, Bombay was left behind for Poona, the train passing 
Kirkee, the scene of the battle which determined the fate of the Mahratta 
Empire. The change from the plains to the hills was enjoyed by everybody. 
There was, of course, a ceremonial reception, and an Address was presented in 
which the Prince was reminded that Poona is the capital of the Deccan, and the 
central city of the great Mahratta nation founded by Sivajee, the ancestor of 
Holkar and Scindia. He was then driven to Gunnesh Khind, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse's residence in the Poona hills, and the house which Mr. Fawcett had 
described in Parliament as "a typical instance of the extravagance and insub- 
ordination of the Governors of Bombay." The "extravagant" and "insub- 
ordinate" Governor who built it was Sir Bartle Frere, upon whom a good 
number of little jokes fell. It is no doubt a fine residence, but it cost 
;^ 175,000. In the evening there was a State dinner, followed by an impromptu 
dance, suggested by the Prince, who had by no means lost that zest for the ball- 
room of which we read so much in our account of his visit to Canada and the 
United States. Wonderful to tell, however, "he appeared fagged, and only 
danced once." Next morning the Prince visited the Temple of Parbati and 
rode up the stone steps on an elephant — his first experience of that kind of 
travel. It was from a window-like slit in the wall of this Temple that the last of 
the Peishwas beheld the rout of his forces on the plains of Kirkee below. Early 
in the evening there was a review of the Poona troops, English and native, 
and after dinner at Gunnesh Khind the party returned in the night to Bombay. 

Parell Hill was reached once more in time for breakfast. The prevalence of 
cholera at this time in Southern India had made some alteration in the itinerary 
imperative, and after much discussion it was decided to go next to Baroda to 
visit the young Gaekwar, although the determination was not come to without 
some misgiving on account of the recent events which had ended in the 
deposition of the last Gaekwar. This important arrangement made, the Prince 
went out and presented new colours to the 2ist Native Regiment, generally 
known as the Bombay Native Battalion, it having been raised in 1777 with the 
idea of providing troops for the Indian navy. The old colours were sent to 
Sandringham. The day wound up with the inevitable dance. Before the 
illustrious traveller left for Baroda he inspected the Towers of Silence, where the 
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Parsees expose their dead until they fall to pieces or are eaten by the vultures, 
as well as the burning grounds where dead Hindoos are cremated. He also 
went to see the first Sir Jamestjee Jejeebhoy at Mazagon Castle, and presented 
him with a gold medal and a copy of Flaxman's " Compositions." He also 
called on Lady Sassoon and Agha Khan, who claimed descent from the Old Man 
of the Mountains. In fact, all the sights and most of the interesting people of 
Bombay had their turn. The presents — there were more than 400 of them 
— from the Bombay Rajahs and Chiefs, were sent on board the Serapis before 
the party went up country. They included examples of every variety of English 
workmanship— tissues, brocades, cloths, jewellery, gold, silver, and gems of all 
kinds. In addition to his present, the Rajah of Kolhapoor set aside a sum of 
;£"20,ooo to found a " Prince of Wales Hospital." We are told that : — 

" The presents of the Nizam, rich in swords, fire-arms, carpets, gold cloth, and 
the like, were especially interesting. The Gaekwar of Baroda off'ered a tea- 
service of silver, of native workmanship and design, made at Madras under 
European superintendence ; shields of layers of silk, closely pressed together, 
which resist a sword-cut or the thrust of a lance from the strongest arm ; a pearl 
necklace from the Maharanee, a very beautiful ornament which had graced the 
necks of ladies of the Gaekwar's family, the pearls of excellent colour and size, 
with an emerald and diamond pendant, for the acceptance of the Princess of 
Wales. A diamond brooch with pearl pendants was also presented to Her Royal 
Highness by the Maharanee. The Rao of Cutch sent an exquisite collection of 
the famous work of his State, which has a deserved reputation in India. Upwards 
of thirty pieces of silver and gold, flower-vases, tea-services, varieties of articles 
for the table, formed a very sufficient illustration of the excellence of the work- 
manship and of the taste of the workmen." 

The night before the departure for Baroda was spent on board the Serapis, 
and the Gaekwar's capital was reached soon after seven o'clock on the morning 
of November 19th. His Highness, with a brilliant group of officers and sirdars, 
was in waiting on the platform. Mr. Wheeler is very picturesque on this occasion, 
and I may fairly quote one of his " purple patches " following upon his account 
of how the Gaekwar had come down to the station seated upon a splendid 
elephant : — 

" But if the golden-garbed elephants and the multiform pattern and colour 
of the native costumes were novel and beautiful, there was one object standing 
there, — where plumes and banners were waving, and drums were beating — 
awaiting the Prince of Wales, who in interest surpassed them all. This was the 
child who, in a flash of time, has been raised from a beggar to be sovereign over 
2,600,000 people, and monarch of a territory so fertile that it is called the garden 
of Gujerat, and Gujerat is the garden of India. There, standing beside his sage 
prime minister, is the tiny Prince, with hands so diminutive that they can scarcely 
encircle the handle of the jewelled sword, and with a dress flashing with a 
plenitude of diamonds. Whether the little fellow felt that the visit of this guest 
would tend to establish him more than anything else in his government, or 
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whether, during His Highness's stay in Bombay, he had learned to like the 
Prince of Wales, I cannot say ; but his impetuosity to greet the Royal visitor 
while the carriages were being brought to a standstill was most manifest, and 
was as pleasant a sight to the eyes as it was novel, coming from one of a race 
who are usually most sombre and dignified at State interviews. His Highness 
bowed low several times, covering up his handsome face with his hands in front 
of the Royal carriage ; and when the Prince of Wales stepped down to the 
crimson and gold carpet, the Gaekwar put out his right hand, and in a gladsome, 
child-like way led him to a seat. A conversation, lasting some minutes, passed 
between the Prince and the Gaekwar (Sir Madhav Rao translating). Then the 
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Gaekwar, rising, conducted him to the edge of the carpeting outside the walls of 
the station, and then, having pointed to the magnificent stud of elephants which 
were to take the suite to the Residency, took his seat beside His Royal Highness 
in the howdah of the biggest animal there." 

Most magnificent creatures were these elephants. That upon which the Prince 
and the Gaekwar rode was of extraordinary size, and here Dr. Russell takes up 
the tale : — " On his back was a howdah of surpassing splendour, which shone 
like burnished gold in the morning sun, and which was either made of gold or 
of silver gilt. It was covered with a golden canopy. This exquisitely finished 
carriage, reported to have cost four lakhs of rupees, was placed on cloth of gold 
and velvet cushions, fastened over the embroidered covering that almost con- 
cealed the outline of the great elephant, which stood swaying his painted 
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proboscis to and fro as if he kept time to the music of the bands outside. His 
head was coloured of a bright saffron, and on this ground were traced quaint 
scrolls. His proboscis was especially ornamented in different coloured patterns, 
and his ears were stained of a pale yellowish-green. His tusks had been sawn 
off to the length of three feet, and false tusks of greater diameter, also shortened, 
were wedged over them by bands of gold. His painted legs were encased in 
thick round coils of gold. The mahout was attired in a costume befitting such 
a gorgeous charge. Attendants stood by with State umbrellas, fans of peacocks' 
feathers, yaks' tails, and streamers of scarlet and cloth of gold, which they waved 
before the Prince ; others held the silver ladder for him to ascend to the howdah. 
After a short pause to survey the scene, the Prince and the Gaekwar descended 
the steps. The beast in golden raiment, in a succession of convulsive heaves 
and jerks, dropped down upon what the elephants rest upon. The ladder was 
placed against the howdah, and the Prince, carefully helped, stepped up ; the 
Gaekwar followed and sat by his side. Sir Madhava Rao, in small white turban 
and purple velvet robe, took his place. At the word to rise, the mountainous 
creature swayed to and fro, and the Prince held on strenuously to the rail in front 
while the animal was establishing itself on its fore-legs." 

The elephants in front of the Prince knelt down and salaamed as he passed. 
The whole of the three miles' journey to the Residency was bordered by a light 
trellis-work of bamboos and palm strips, hung with lamps and festooned with 
bright green leaves and flowers, and at intervals there were arches and clusters 
of banners. There was a durbar as soon as the Prince reached the Residency, 
to which the Gaekwar accompanied him, and in the afternoon he went through 
the curious and interesting streets to pay a return visit to His Highness. Before 
he left the Maharajah hung a wreath of flowers round his neck. 

From the Palace the party drove to the enclosure used for combats between 
wild beasts, where they had — I will not say enjoyed — some remarkable ex- 
periences. First they witnessed that dreariest of all spectacles, a series of 
wrestling matches, and then two elephants were unloosed in the ring. They 
showed very little inclination to fight until they had been irritated by shouts and 
lance-pricks, and when at last the two trunks got tied into a knot, squibs were 
let off under them, and they bolted. In a second round one of them was butted 
so heavily that he fled. Then a mounted sowar came into the ring and annoyed 
a third elephant into making many rushes at him, from which the lithe horseman 
and his active steed always escaped. A rhinoceros fight is described in a very 
amusing way by Sir W. H. Russell : — 

" The bar across the end gateway was now lowered, and half a dozen men 
came in, tugging at a rhinoceros. He had heavy chains on his legs, and was 
' roped ' before and behind — a captive behemoth. However, this was all ' make- 
believe,' for when the ropes were slipped off, the unwieldy thing toddled about, 
grunting like a pig, and looked as if he wished to follow his keepers. Presently 
another rhinoceros was introduced to his fellow. Two merchants could not be 
more amiable on first introduction on 'Change. They came nose to nose, as if 
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to exchange civilities, but the attendants began to excite ill-feelings by poking 
and patting them alternately, and by horrid yells, and one rhinoceros — lowering 
his head till his chin, or lower jaw, rested on the sand — made a thrust with his 
snout at his friend. The blow was hard, as the noise it made testified, but it was 
delivered on an adamantine front. It was at once returned — the crowd were 
delighted. There were quick encounters, blow for blow, till it occurred suddenly 
to the first rhinoceros that it was nonsense to get heated and worried all for 
nothing, so he turned round and made off as hard as he could lumber towards 
the gateway. But the bar was down ; his backers and friends reproached him 
for his want of spirit ; he was again goaded up to his antagonist, who was standing 
as though he too were wondering what it all meant, when he received a treacherous 
dig in the side, which made him quiver from stem to stern. Then he turned, 
and the brutes, with levelled rams, had a keen bout, in which they were deluged 
with cold water, to keep up their courage, by the attendants, till the former run- 
away performed his retrograde movement again, to the amusement of the 
audience, nor could he be induced by threats, abuse, flattering fondlings, and 
abundance of cold water to renew the fight. It was evidently a relief to the less 
cowardly when his antagonist ran off, and he did not show any inclination for 
pursuit. Exeunt two degraded rhinoceroses, for neither could be described as 
' game ' or heroic ! " 

The buffaloes and rams which followed fought well. The two buffaloes were, 
however, not equally matched in strength, and the smaller one was gradually 
beaten, but even when he was butted right over he got up and renewed the 
conflict, until he had to retire with a broken horn. The rams charged each other 
furiously, and the shock with which their hard heads came together was very 
loud indeed. The fighting was followed by a kind of parade of the Gaekwar's 
menagerie. The most interesting object was a royal Bengal tiger, carefully 
bound with ropes, held at arms' length by ten men on each side. Fiery eyed 
and savage, the beast growled ominously, and one of its custodians had a narrow 
escape of being laid hold of. The Prince of Wales was interested if not edified 
by what he saw, and having thanked the Gaekwar he went off to dine with the 
officers of the 9th Native Infantry. The next morning everybody was up before 
it was light, a day's cheetah hunting in the Gaekwar's preserves at Dekha, ten 
miles away, being in prospect. This was the Prince's first day's sport in India, 
and he wore a sun-hat, a light grey lounge coat, white trousers, and yellow riding 
boots. A special train ran to the hunting grounds, and there, in the midst of 
lancers and other guards, elephants, camels, and draught oxen, were found five or 
six cheetahs in carts, fierce-looking dogs, half greyhound, half deerhound, and eight 
falconers with peregrines and other falcons on their wrists. The cheetah, it may 
be explained, is a leopard, and the Gaekwar had a pack of them trained to hunt 
the antelope. The Prince mounted a bullock-cart with the Duke of Sutherland, 
and presently a cheetah was slipped at a herd of black buck, but nothing came 
of it. The next attempt was more successful, and the Prince pulled down a buck, 
which was despatched by a shikaree. During the hottest part of the day the 
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sportsmen rested and lunched at a shooting-lodge bearing the pleasing name 
of the Place of Alligators, and afterwards the Prince shot a fine buck. He drove 
back to Baroda towards evening, and dined with the officers of the 22nd Native 
Infantry. 

On Sunday, November 2ist, everybody rested and attended service in the 
Residency. In the evening the Prince dined with the Gaekwar at the Palace of 
the Mohtee Bagh, which, at that time at all events, was filled with mechanical 
clocks, speaking birds, antique armour, and old china. In the courtyard of the 
Palace the guests saw the gold and silver guns, by which great store was set. 
These three-pounder cannon are four in number, two of gold and two of silver, 
but it is not clear that the former are not silver-gilt. " The carriages are drawn 
by white bullocks caparisoned in cloth of gold and gilt trappings, and their horns 
are gilt. The limbers are covered with plates of silver, and the tumbrils and 
caissons are plated with the same metal and gilt." The gunners wore fantastic 
uniforms. 

Of the dinner itself it suffices to say that the guests were not regaled with 
the somewhat fearsome delicacies of the Baroda cuisine. At the close of the 
feast the Prime Minister, Sir Madhav Rao, brought in the Gaekwar and placed 
him by the Prince's side — caste forbade him to eat with his guest. Sir Madhav 
then proposed the health of the Queen, and afterwards that of the Prince, who 
made a speech, cordial in its thanks and very complimentary to the young 
Maharaja, for whom, under the able counsels of Sir Madhav, he predicted a 
great career. Sir Madhav replied to the toast of the Maharaja and the 
Maharanee, the widow of the deposed Maharaja's brother, in a speech of 
Oriental gorgeousness of style. Long had they been gazing on the photographs 
of English Royalty ! Now was the happiest moment of their lives, for it was 
their felicity to see that Prince who was Heir to a Sceptre, whose beneficent 
power and influence were felt in every quarter of the globe ; which dispelled 
darkness, diffused light, paralysed the tyrant's hand, shivered the manacles of the 
slave, extended the bounds of freedom, accelerated the happiness and elevated 
the dignity of the human race. The Prince had come fronj his distant northern 
home as the gracious messenger of a gracious Queen, to inspect an Empire 
founded by the heroism of Englishmen, and he would be greeted everywhere 
with fervent loyalty on account of his illustrious mother, his own exalted position, 
the motives which prompted his visit, and his own Royal affability and gracious- 
ness. But we need float no further on the gilded flood of Indian oratory ; the 
land of the rising sun is ever the home of flamboyant speech, and if Sir Madhav 
" let himself go " for the occasion, his sincerity was as unquestionable as the 
fervour of his imagination. 

The speeches over, the Prince and his suite were conducted to the Palace, 
where they were entertained with music and dancing, and the inevitable display 
of fireworks. After an interchange of gracious courtesies between the Prince 
and his hosts, departure was taken by train to the shooting-ground near 
Mehmoodabad, where the arrangements were in the hands of Mr. Shepherd, a 
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noted shot. Sir W. H. Russell records with gusto the number of quails 
slaughtered, and how in the second day's sport the Prince, towards whom the 
boars preserved an attitude of disloyal aloofness, at length succeeded in " getting 
his spear." On November 24th, the Royal party returned by special train to 
Bombay, and, owing to the prevalence of sickness in the city, boarded the 
Serapis, and decided on a visit to Goa. 

The departure of the fleet took place on the 25th, the Prince landing in the 
harbour to take leave of the Governor. The ceremony was one of state, and I 
need not linger over the details. It should, however, be mentioned that the 
Prince broke through the conventional arrangements by visiting Sir Munguldass 
Nuthoobhoy, and participating in a wedding festivity in the house of that 
notable. Few Europeans have seen a native home at such a time ; and the 
reader will readily imagine the excited interest of the bridegroom, the bride, and 
her attendant ladies in the coming of the Prince, since for a native wedding to be 
honoured with the presence of other than Indian royalty was an unprecedented 
event. The guests made a brilliant display in^ their many-coloured and jewel- 
bedizened garments, and the bridegroom, in brocade of gold and silver, and 
a tiara of jewels, was a magnificent spectacle. The house was crowded with 
Bombay merchants, whose wealth was fabulous, and with ladies of rank and beauty. 
A profusion of flowers, with which to garland the company, is ever a feature of a 
Bombay wedding, at least among the richer classes, and on going away the 
Prince was festooned with the rest, submitting himself to this part of the 
ceremony with his usual bonhomie. Before returning to the Serapis, he 
knighted Mr. Souter, the chief of the Bombay police, and the actual departure 
from the landing-stage was made in the presence of a great company of notables 
and the chief members of the European community. The Governor, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and his suite, paid a formal visit of farewell on the Serapis in the 
evening, and at sunset the little squadron began its cruise down the coast 
southward to Goa. 
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CHAPTER III. 



INDIA IN EARNEST. 



Goa-Panjim was reached on the morning of November 27th, and amid an inter- 
change of salutes from the Portuguese guns ashore and the armament of the 
squadron, the Prince and his suite entered the river aboard a small vessel, called 
the May Frere. A great crowd of people, from the Governor to almost naked 
aborigines, were on the landing-stage to receive them, and the company were 
brought to land from the May Frere in a large galley pulled by a crew of 
eighteen, in gorgeous costumes which reminded the beholders of Elizabethan 
times, with caps and badges of Venetian origin. At the landing-place at New 
Goa there was a multitude of natives and half-castes, who showed the utmost 
eagerness to get near the Prince, and both the European and native troops were 
on parade. The party were conducted to Government House, and there the 
notables of the place were presented. A visit was afterwards paid up the river to 
the ruins of Old Goa, the seat of former Portuguese greatness in India — the grand 
Cathedral, the churches, the monasteries and convents, the palaces, mercantile 
houses, quays, and docks crumbling in decay and half concealed by trees and rank 
vegetation. The place was abandoned in the seventeenth century because of its 
insalubrity, and it is a significant memorial alike to the former power, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and the decadence of Portugal abroad. The Prince and General 
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Tavares de Almeida, Governor of Goa, shared a litter, in which they were carried 
by natives through the deserted streets to the Cathedral, where they were 
shown the interior of the noble edifice by the ecclesiastics who still continue 
the services, and they went thence, in the litter, and accompanied by a body- 
guard of native musicians, to the Bom Jesus to visit the shrine of St. Francis 
Xavier and examine the treasuries of gold and silver chalices and ciboriums kept 
there. The Prince returned to New Goa, and thence to the Serapis, where the 
Governor lunched with him. His Royal Highness spent the evening fishing 
near the beach with the natives, the Prince, and the Duke of Sutherland getting 
a thorough drenching in passing through the surf. They returned at midnight, 
wet to the skin, but none the worse for their adventures. The next day the 
Serapis went on to Beypore ; but along the coast cholera was prevalent, and it 
was not deemed prudent that the Prince should land for a shooting expedition 
that had been arranged. 

The reports of the medical officers and of the authorities were conclusive — 
cholera existed along the routes which the Prince would have had to take. It is 
easy to say that there was cholera in the places actually visited subsequently ; 
but how fearful a censure would have fallen on the officer responsible for the 
traveller's health and safety if he had recommended a visit which turned out 
disastrously ! The shooting-camps had been formed with infinite labour and 
expense. Bangalore had arrayed everything that luxury could suggest or wealth 
procure for the occasion. The Mysore Government had spent many thousands 
of pounds on preparations for the Prince's reception. Ootacamund was on the 
tip-toe of expectation, and the good people of the Station had laid out money in 
the most lavish manner ; the Rajah of Travancore had been living in the hope that 
he would have the honour, for which he had made magnificent outlay, of being 
the host of the Prince. For hundreds of miles the whole population was stirred 
with the same expectancy. At Beypore, however, the Prince determined to go 
ashore, notwithstanding cholera and the fanatical Moplahs — a semi-Arab people 
with a traditional hatred of the infidel. But he did not enter the city, preferring 
an otter hunt in the neighbouring creek. I quote Sir W. H. Russell's 
narrative : — 

" Suddenly a shot was heard, the dingy pulled vigorously towards a circle in 
the water. An otter had been hit. It rose and made for the bank, was struck 
by a second shot, and sank. ' The divers shall get it to-morrow morning,' said 
Mr. Logan, and so the chase continued. Then another shot was heard, and 
Peter Robertson, in mortal fear of snakes and alligators, was sent ashore to beat 
the jungle. ' Crocodile Lion ' was sent to the other bank. Eventually an otter, 
wounded so severely that it could scarcely crawl up the bank, was driven out ; but 
the creature was so tenacious of life, and so crafty, that it was not possible to 
find him in the thick brushwood and rocks. It was now 6 p.m., and it was getting 
dark ; Captain Gilham, our pilot, became anxious ; the Prince, disappointed at 
the loss of three otters, came into the launch, where the cocoa-nuts full of milk 
were very welcome. As the launch and dingy in tow passed Beypore, blue lights 
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were burnt and music was heard — a ' fantasia ' was going on to console the people 
for losing the Prince's visit." 

The journey southwards was resumed ; and on the last day of November, 
despite a very heavy sea, the Prince of Wales gave a dinner, to which every officer 
on board the Serapis was invited, to celebrate the promotion of Lord Charles 
Beresford to the rank of Commander — he has " arrived " since then. The Prince 
proposed the health of the new Commander, and also the toast of " The Press," 
to which Dr. Russell responded. The lights of Colombo were sighted before 
sunrise the next morning, December, ist — the birthday of the Princes^ of Wales, 
a fact of which the guns ashore and on board the nien-of-war in the harbour 
reminded the islanders. The Serapis was visited by the Governor and other 
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functionaries, and in the afternoon the Prince went aboard his steam-launch and 
landed on the island. Colombo was festive with decorations, and the population 
was eager to give the Prince a worthy reception. On the landing-stage were the 
members of the Legislative Council, the Corporation, and the leaders of Ceylon 
society, European and the Cinghalese. The naif description of the Prince's 
appearance on the occasion, given by a Colombo paper, is worth quoting : — 

" The face, so pleasing and frank, first attracts attention, and then the light- 
blue eyes fascinated and delighted the gazer. There was no shyness or aversion 
in that face. It looked boldly forward, with no stare, however, but with a kindli- 
ness of expression that was most winning. One could understand how it was 
that Sir Salar Jung and the native Princes of India were enchanted with such 
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pleasant features, to which courtesy of demeanour seemed naturally wedded. 
Take a full glance, for there is time to do this before His Royal Highness sits 
down, and the form is seen to be that of a gentleman of full middle height, with 
a tendency to a thick-settedness, just the John Bull of Tenniel, without top-boots 
and the jingling fob chain. A field-marshal coat is worn, and the right breast is 
decorated with, it seems at a short distance, seven Orders, of which the Star of India 
appears most noticeable. White trousers are worn, with a profusion of white 
feathers. Altogether the figure is thoroughly English, of the type of which we 
are most proud." 

The ceremonious welcome over, the Prince passed through the company to 
the populace outside, by whom he was given a frantic reception — for the first time 
in the East he was greeted with cheers. Entering a carriage with the Governor 
(then Mr. W. H. Gregory, an old acquaintance), the Prince drove round the town 
and along the famous sea-wall, under a succession of arches and through cheering 
throngs of natives. Thus the city was seen, and the islanders given an adequate 
opportunity to look at their illustrious visitor. In the evening there was a State 
banquet on board the Serapis ; and the next day the Prince and his suite took 
train to Kandy, through some of the most beautiful scenery the tropics yield, 
past Buddhist temples, groups of Buddhist priests in their yellow robes, and 
throngs of natives, who watched the Royal train as it passed through the statixjns 
on the ascent to the mountain town. The Prince and the Duke of Sutherland 
rode on the engine, the better to see the glorious panorama of Ceylon. 

Arrived at Kandy, the seat of many rebellions in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the Prince and his party, with whom was Governor Gregory, were 
received by a great company of Kandyan chiefs in their elaborate and, to 
European eyes, grotesque attire, and by many Buddhist priests. The town was 
gaily decorated, of course, and many addresses were presented, which need not 
here be noticed, except as a sign that the people of the interior were as keen in 
their delight at the Prince's visit as the inhabitants of Colombo. In the evening 
there was a State banquet, and afterwards the Pera-hara was celebrated in honour 
of the Prince — a great Buddhist procession, elephants, priests, devil-dancers, 
musicians defiling past him, the whole forming a weird, grotesque, but yet mag- 
nificent scene — deafening also from the clangour and cymbals and instruments 
unknown to the terminology of European music. I quote Sir W. H. Russell : — 

" The elephants, plodding along in single file, carried magnificent howdahs, 
occupied by the priests, and were covered with cloth of gold and silver, and with 
plates of metal, which shone in the light of the torches. The better bred of these 
animals, and most of them indeed were exceedingly polite, salaamed, and uttered 
a little flourish of trumpets through their proboscides, as they came opposite to the 
place where the Prince was standing; some knelt down and made obeisance 
before him ; but the propriety of the procession was somewhat disturbed by the 
cupidity of one which, finding that the Prince had a small store of sugar-cane and 
bananas, resolved to make the best of his time, and could not be induced to go 
on without difficulty. This Pera-hara was but a rehearsal of the ceremony fixed 
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for the following day." Of the devil-dancers a picturesque description is given 
by Mr. Wheeler :— 

"The oddest sight of all was furnished by the devil-dancers, who followed 
somewhat incongruously after the priests of the Temple of Buddha. The men 
were clothed, from their ankles to the head, in plates of silver, which created 
deafening jinglings at each somersault or grotesque pirouette. It seemed to us 
that the dancers flung away all thought of their religion and the sacred character 
of the dance in their efforts to eclipse each other in the astounding acrobatic feats 
which they performed. Frequently the Prince had the procession stopped so that 
he might admire this or that particular section, or delight the hearts of mahouts 
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by handing bunches of sugar-cane to their elephants. His Royal Highness was so 
delighted with the diminutive Cingalese elephants, that one of them was after- 
wards, at his desire, shipped for England." 

On December 3rd a visit was paid to the Royal Botanical Gardens, where the 
Prince was received by Mr. Thwaites ; and in the evening there was a banquet in 
the Audience Hall of the Kings of Kandy, the Prince signalising the occasion by 
bestowing the K.C.M.G. on the Governor, and distributing other honours, in the 
presence of the Kandyan chiefs and their gorgeously apparelled wives. From 
the Audience Hall the Royal party and their hosts went to the famous temple to 
see the sacred tooth of Buddha — or what is believed, with reverential awe, in 
Ceylon, to be a tooth of the great teacher. 
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Buddhism, it is well to remember, is still numerically the dominant religion 
of the world. India was its birthplace, nearly two and a half thousand years 
ago, but it has lost ground in the Peninsula, except in the north, though it has 
found compensation by acceptance in China, where it divides allegiance with 
Confucianism, and throughout Indo-China. In Ceylon it is supreme, and that 
island has immemorially been a stronghold of Buddhism, challenging com- 
parison, though not in isolation, with Thibet. It is estimated that it comprises 
within its fold some three hundred and forty millions, one-fourth of the human 
race ; and yet so slow is the growth of knowledge, so recent the inter-com- 
munication of thought between West and East, that, until the thirties of last 
century, Europe had only the vaguest notion of the nature of the tenets of 
the faith. It was not, indeed, until Mr. H. B. Hodgson's discovery of the 
Sanskrit canons while he was British Resident at Nepaul, that Europe] was put 
in possession of the authoritative material from which the Buddhist scriptures in 
Mongolia and elsewhere must have been derived. Eugene Bournduf's trans- 
lations of Mr. Hodgson's discoveries, which were issued in 1844, and his "Intro- 
duction k I'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien," opened a new but yet ancient 
world of thought to students of comparative religion. I must not, however, 
continue a digression into a theme foreign to my purpose, though, no doubt, 
it exercised a fascination over the mind of the Prince while in India, as it 
must do over the mind of every man of education and imagination. Whoever 
wishes to trace the influence of Buddhism on Indian life — the evolution, in fact, 
of Buddhist society in the East — should pass some hours in the society of 
Professor Rhys Davids's "Buddhist India," a volume in the "Story of the 
Nations Series." For the present it is enough for me to say that Buddhism 
— ever characterised by a strong missionary spirit — was carried to Ceylon from 
the north some time after the death of Buddha, about the time of the first 
council which settled the doctrines of the Order, by Mahindo, a Prince of the 
Royal house of Magadha, which, in the third century before Christ, held sway 
throughout Hindostan. The sacred books of Ceylon have been found to 
correspond with the teaching of the Sanskrit canons, from which the Pali text 
was composed, and there is a legend that Gautama himself visited the island 
on three occasions. The faithful still make pilgrimages to his Sripada, or 
sacred footsteps, on the top of Adam's Peak. The tooth itself is deemed by 
those qualified to judge to be a fraud, but the Buddhist antiquities in the 
island — the temples, monasteries, and shrines which remain, not to speak of 
those which lie amid the buried cities of the forest-covered north — bear witness 
alike to the ancient origin and the prolonged vitality of the religion among the 
Cingalese. 

The tooth is kept in a chamber in a tower near the Malagawa Temple. 
Sir W. H. Russell says it is a piece of bone or ivory nearly two inches long and 
one inch round, of cylindrical shape, tapering towards the end, which is rounded. 
" If the article ever was in Buddha's mouth, and if he had a complete set to 
match, he must have possessed a wonderful jaw and a remarkable stomach, for 
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it is easy to see that the tooth is not a human molar or incisor." It is un- 
necessary to go into the history of the tooth. The real-^or supposed — molar 
was, after having been in many hiding-places, acquired by the Portuguese at 
Jaffna in 1560, and destroyed at Goa by the Archbishop, who, in the presence of 
the Viceroy and people, put it into a mortar, pounded it to dust with his own 
hand, burnt the dust in a brazier, and cast the ashes and charcoal together into 
the river. But the Buddhist story is that this relic was a sham, and that the 
genuine article was still possessed by the King of Pegu, who sent it to the 
King of Kandy three years after the impious ceremony at Goa, when he asked 
the daughter of that sovereign in marriage. The merits of this story are best 
tested by the measurements of the tooth. The tower is approached by a 
staircase from the temple, and the shrine is an apartment at the top, where 
the priests keep lamps burning, and make the air sickening with heavy 
perfumes. On a silver table the Prince and the others found the tooth 
enclosed in a golden casket, glittering with emeralds, diamonds, and pearls — 
a thing of priceless value and intricate design. I again quote from Sir W. H. 
Russell : — 

" One priest produced a bundle of keys, which was taken, not without trouble 
and delay, out of some secret receptacle, and then proceeded to unshrine the 
relic. Even when the keys were brought it would seem as if those who were 
the guardians of the shrine were not very familiar with its intricacies. It was 
not at the first or the second trial that they found the right key ; but at last a 
sliding spring was touched, and the outer case opening, revealed inside another 
of gold, also jewelled. This in its turn was opened. Again came in view a new 
casket, like unto its fellow, and so on the operation was repeated, I think, for five 

times, until at last, 

' Fold after fold to the fainting air. 
The soul of its beauty and love lay bare ' — 

Buddha's tooth, just as I have tried to describe it, reposing on a golden lotus 
leaf! No hand might touch this holy of holies. There was an expression of awe 
on the faces of the priests, which could not have been feigned ; the eldest, a 
venerable man in spectacles, who quivered with emotion, taking up the gold lotus 
leaf in one hand, was supplied by another of the priests with a small piece of 
cambric, or of some white textile stuff. Placing this carefully between his 
fingers, and not allowing his hand to come in contact even with the golden lotus, 
he took up the tooth and held it for the Prince's gaze. There was, of course, 
not much to see in the tooth, and, without faith, nothing to admire ; and so the 
Prince, having duly looked at it, departed, and was followed with pleasure by all 
whose duty it was not to remain inside. But it was very curious to think that 
so many millions of people, some of them, no doubt, wise and good, spread all 
over the East, constituting the population of great empires, not destitute of 
culture, should hold such an object in veneration." 

The night ended with sheets of rain, and on coming out of the tower the 
Prince stationed himself in the Octagon, within full view of the crowds below ; 
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and there passed before him once more the Pera-hara, the drenching rain spoiling 
the spectacle and lessening the vigour of the musicians, though not the 
enthusiasm of the mob. Sir W. H. Russell writes :— " Before retreating to 
the Pavilion, a deputation of Buddhist priests, bearing a very valuable set 
of the holy books for the Prince's acceptance, was introduced. They also 
exhibited, as they asserted, the 'most ancient Buddhist MS. in the world,' 
and one 9f the younger priests proceeded to chant in minors, ending in a 
prolonged high note, from one of the books, in a manner not unmusical, 
reminding us somewhat of the intonation of the Russian ritual. The reverential 
air and deep attention of the Buddhists who sat round the reader were very 
striking ; one especially, who, with moistened eyes, raised his hand gently, from 
time to time, to emphasise a passage, looked at the Prince as if he expected a 
miraculous conversion. The seance ended, the Royal party made the best of 
their way to the Pavilion." 

On the following day the Prince had some sport at the sanitary station — " the 
Elysium of Ceylon " — and thence went on to Ruanwella. There were terrible 
downpours of rain on this expedition, which, to the intense disappointment of the 
party, often blotted out the exquisite scenery of Ceylon. A camp had been 
prepared at the old fort of Ruanwella, but by the time he got there the Prince 
of Wales was wet through, the camping ground was deep in mud and slush, 
and the coolie bearers were slow to arrive with sumptuary necessities. Dinner 
was served in an open hall made of bamboos, thatched with leaves, and spirits 
rose when it was reported that several elephants had been seen in the neighbour- 
hood. On the 5th the Prince and others went out and shot some birds for Mr. 
Bartlett to stuff. Early the next morning a start was made for the Dewiowitte 
jungle, some seven or eight miles away, the Prince and some of his companions 
taking the precaution to wear " leech gaiters " — stocking-shaped bags of linen 
pulled over the feet, and fastened at the knee before the boots are put on. At 
Dewiowitte some 1,200 or 1,500 men had been engaged for more than a fortnight 
constructing a kraal and keeping an eye on the elephants. A lofty platform had 
been constructed in the jungle overlooking a high and strong stockade, formed 
of trunks of trees firmly bolted together. Outside it was a " stake net " of wood- 
work, into which the beaters were to drive the elephants after they had been 
forced past the high rock on which the Prince was to be placed, and the stockade 
was lined by some hundreds of men. Mr. Sidney Hall was placed " up a tree " in 
sight of the Prince of Wales. Some four or five hours elapsed before anything 
happened, and the wait had long become wearisome. But, although the Prince 
had breakfasted early, he refused to eat or to leave his hill until he had got 
a shot. At last the cries of the beaters grew nearer and nearer. It is our 
familiar chronicler who speaks : — 

" Every eye was strained to pierce the forest depths, where bamboos and 
trees cracked like pistol shots beneath the trampling of elephant hoofs. Thrice 
the Prince caught a ghmpse of a ridge like the top of a loaf of brown bread 
moving swiftly through the jungle ; but it was only for a moment. Suddenly 
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the cries of the beaters ceased, the crashing and snapping noises receded. All 
attempts to force the herd towards the stockade failed. In the jungle were two 
herds. One of .only three, led by an old tusker, charged with the. death of four 
European sportsmen and of many cattle ; the other of seven— lady elephants. 
When the beaters came up, the latter put themselves under the old tusker, who 
proved to be a leader whose courage and coolness were only equalled by his 
sagacity and strategical skill. He not only refused to be driven, but, charging 
at the head of his column, he broke through the beaters again and again, driving 
them up trees for shelter, and utterly spoiling sport. ... At last it was resolved 
to apply the ordeal which elephants so much dread. Dried timber was piled up 
in the jungle to windward of the female herd, and set on fire. Mr. Fisher and 
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Mr. Varian — two noted elephant hunters — marshalled the beaters, and permission 
was given to some of them who were armed to fire into the rear of the elephants. 
Presently branches crashed, and trees shook violently, a couple of shots were 
heard — an elephant rushed, like some great rock, down the hillside within 
twenty yards of the Prince, who fired, and hit the beast in the head, but it went 
on and was lost in the forest." 

But this ill-luck was to have its compensation. Shortly after this incident 
Mr. Varian, who had penetrated a few yards into the jungle, came running back 
to tell the Prince that he had seen the back of an elephant, and that if he 
descended he might get a shot. Let Mr. Wheeler take up the tale : — 

" Mr. Varian bitterly repented afterwards of having encouraged the Prince to 
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move, for he entered the jungle with alacrity, and at one moment was so exposed 
to danger that Mr. Varian declared that he would have given all he possessed 
in this world to have seen him safe back on his perch. At last a brute, which 
had already been wounded by one of the other sportsmen, came bounding 
through the tangled stakes, making a noise like the blast of a bassoon, and 
causing the earth to quiver with his plunges. His Royal Highness fired, and 
instantly there was heard a crash as if a house had fallen on the cracking 
brushwood. The catastrophe was witnessed by excited natives hid away in the 
trees, who shouted out, ' There is an elephant killed— there is an elephant 
killed ! ' A moment later an.d a second smaller elephant was observed warily 
forging a way for himself through the stakes. The animal reached close 
quarters before there was a thought of firing, and then, throwing up his head, he 
made a running plunge towards the Prince. It was at this moment Mr. Varian 
felt so horror-stricken as to the position of his charge. Mr. Fisher and His 
Royal Highness fired their rifles simultaneously, and the elephant rolled over, 
dying without a kick or a wriggle ; and his opportune decease was signalised by 
hearty cheers from all of the hunters. The other sportsmen, who had not taken 
a part in the fray, clambered over the palisades, and joined in congratulating the 
Prince, who had by this time scarcely a rag left on his back. Fully an hour 
before he had lost his hat, and once in the thick of the jungle it was difficult to 
keep your skin, let alone your clothes, from being torn. His Royal Highness 
cut off the tail of the first elephant, which he had undoubtedly killed himself ; he 
was not for claiming the second, but Mr. Fisher said that in this case too it was 
the Prince's bullet which had been the fatal one. There was a third elephant 
shot, the body of which was not recovered when the return to Colombo began." 

It was now growing dark and time to be off. The party mounted the so- 
called "carriages," and drove off to Hanwele, where Governor Gregory was 
waiting for them. On the way, at the corner of a small bridge over a deep 
ditch, the Prince's conveyance toppled over and was smashed. When he regained 
his feet his first question was as to the safety of his elephant's tail. He made 
light of the adventure, but it might easily have had serious consequences. That 
night he slept in the Rest House at Hanwele, and despite his fatiguing day, he 
started at seven o'clock the next morning to drive to Colombo. When, he got there 
he held a levee, which was attended not only by Europeans, but by native depu- 
tations and many yellow-robed priests. Thence he went to the Agri- Horticul- 
tural Exhibition, where it was very hot indeed. Afterwards Sir W. H. Gregory 
gave a State banquet in the Queen's House, and the day was wound up by a 
ball at the Colombo Club. Next morning— December 8th — Lord Suffield, Lord 
Aylesford, and Mr. Grey were all laid up with slight fevers and sore throats, as 
the result of their visit to the jungle. The Prince was, as usual, in good form, 
and laid the first stone of the breakwater designed to restrain the surf which 
made it exceedingly difficult to communicate between sea and shore. The 
Prince, in the inevitable speech, expressed his conviction that the work was one 
of great utility, and his pleasure that his visit to Ceylon enabled him to be 
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connected with its inauguration. In the evening His Royal Highness left 
Colombo for the Serapis, followed to the water's edge by crowds of people, and 
a farewell dinner to the Governor and the authorities was given on board, the 
town and its environs being brilliantly illuminated meanwhile. Before parting 
from Sir W. H. Gregory, the Prince of Wales expressed very warmly the pleasure 
he had derived from his visit and the acknowledgments he owed to all who had 
helped to make it interesting. He had every reason to congratulate himself 
upon his insistence upon including Ceylon in the itinerary of his Indian journey. 
During the night the Serapis left Colombo, and the next afternoon — 
Thursday, December gth — arrived at Tubicorin, the principal port for the pearl 
fishing trade. She was compelled to anchor two or three miles from land, owing 
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to the shallowness of the water and the roughness of the sea, and the Prince had 
by no means an agreeable passage in his steam barge. Arrived on shore, the 
native authorities were presented to him in a temporary pavilion, and the 
inevitable address was presented. This ceremony over, he took his seat in 
the first train to traverse the line to Madura, " the Athens of Southern India " — 
for this was a journey of inauguration. Meanwhile, the Serapis went round to 
Bombay, taking with her Sir Bartle Frere's secretary, Mr. Albert Grey, who was 
suffering from Indian fever. The scenes along the Prince's route were very 
curious and interesting, as Sir Howard Russell tells us : — 

" It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the quiet charms of the scenery along 
the new railway, or the great delight of the people at the combined attractions 
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of the first train -and of the Prince. The whole population thronged to the road- 
side. The tall, erect figures, square shoulders, broad chests, narrow flanks, and 
straight limbs of the men, struck one almost as much as the graceful carriage 
and elegant forms of the women. It would be difficult to find a finer race in any 
part of the world. Their attitudes of wonder and joy were singularly graceful 
and attractive. Some expressed their feelings by placing their hands, clasped as 
if in prayer, before their breasts ; others held their fingers to their lips, as if to 
suppress their cries ; but as the train passed, one and all clapped hands, as if 
they were of a London audience applauding at a theatre. A more natural, easy, 
and well-to-do looking people could not be found in Christendom." 

At a station en route a deputation of about 6000 native Christians, including 
a large body of clergy and catechists, and 1000 boys and girls receiving education 
in Church of England schools, awaited the arrival of His Royal Highness. The 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell, the missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Rev. Dr. Sergeant, a veteran representative of the Church 
Missionary Society, surrounded by a considerable staff of English clergy, stood 
on the platform side by side. When his Royal Highness alighted from his 
carriage, the missionaries were presented to him by Mr. Robinson and Canon 
Duckworth. Dr. Caldwell read an address of welcome from the Church of 
Tinnevelly, expressing the devoted loyalty of its members and their deep sense 
of the special blessings they enjoyed as the Christian subjects of a Christian 
Sovereign. The progress of the Church of England Mission in this region was 
sketched, and it was shown how the good seed conveyed from Tanjore by 
Schwartz, about the end of the eighteenth century, and that which was sown 
broadcast from 1820 onwards by Rhenins, both German missionaries in the 
employment of English societies, had been nurtured by missionaries since 1840, 
until the native Christian community in Tinnevelly had become the most 
numerous in India. A Tamil Bible and Prayer-book, together with specimens 
of the lace and embroidery made by the girls attending the Tinnevelly schools, 
were presented to the Prince, who then listened to an ode in Tamil, sung in his 
honour by the school children. The Eastern imagery of this lyric entitles it to 
a place here : — 

" Through the grace of the blessed Lord of Heaven, O son of our victorious 
Queen, mayest thou ever enjoy all prosperity ! It is our peculiar happiness to 
be subject to a sceptre under which the deer and the leopard continually drink 
at the same stream. Crossing seas and crossing mountains, thou hast visited this 
southernmost region, and granted to those who live under the shadow of thy 
royal umbrella, a sight of thy benign countenance. May thy realm, in which 
sun and moon never set, become from generation to generation more and more 
illustrious ! May the lion-flag of the British nation wave gloriously far and wide, 
and wherever it waves may the cross-flag of Jesus Christ fly with it har- 
moniously ! God preserve thee and regard thee with an eye of grace, and 
grant thee long life and victory, and bless thee for evermore ! Obeisance 
to thee ! Obeisance to thee ! O wise King that art to be. Safely mayest 
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thou reach again the capital of thy realm, O thou whom all men justly 
praise." 

After handing mango and other seedlings to be planted in commemoration 
of his visit to representatives from each of the schools, the Prince of Wales got 
into the train again and went on to Kovilpalty, where he lunched, arriving at 
Madura later in the afternoon. When he finally left the train he named the 
engine the "Alexandra," and formally declared the line open. Sir Howard 
Russell thought Madura was the most charming town in Southern India, though 
he doubts the legend that it was once the capital of a kingdom which sent 
ambassadors to Augustus at Rome. For the one night of his stay the Prince 
occupied quarters in front of the " Floating Tank," in the midst of which is an 
artificial island containing a tree-embowered temple. In the evening the Tank 
was illuminated, and there was a procession of elephants and a dance by the 
nautch-girls attached to the Temple. 

A great King named Trimal Naik reigned at Madura from 1621 to 1657. 
He had a passion for architecture, and left behind him as substantial memorials 
of his reign many palaces, temples, and, what usually go with religious buildings 
in India, tanks. The greatest monument to his memory which remains is his 
Choultrie (Mandapan), or lodging-place for the idol, a vast structure 333 feet by 
105 feet, which occupied twenty- two years in the building and cost a million of 
our money. In front are the remains of a gate-tower which Trimal Naik did 
not live to finish. Even in its uncompleted state the edifice is a remarkable 
piece of work. Single blocks of granite, 60 feet high, constitute the door-posts. 
They are covered with the most beautifully sculptured foliage, every inch 
being occupied with examples of the patient work of the native craftsmen. In 
the interior of the Choultrie there are further striking evidences of the peculiar 
genius of the old workers in stone. Four rows of sculptured columns, 25 feet 
high, bear on their faces extraordinary groupings of figures of monsters with 
lions' heads and bodies trampling on elephants, and men on horseback engaged 
in combat with tigers — the horses' feet resting on shields which are borne by 
soldiers. Fergusson, in his book on Indian art, speaks of them as unrivalled 
as tasks exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labour, but as works 
of art, " the most barbarous, it may be said the most vulgar, to be found in 
India." The great pillared hall of the Choultrie contains statues of Trimal Naik 
and of his five wives. In the side of one of the female figures there is a deep 
gash. This is accounted for by tradition by a whimsical story, which is re- 
produced by the writer of the official account of the Tour : — 

" The story goes that when the Rajah had finished his Palace he took his wife, 
who was a Princess of the house of Tanjore, to witness the great work he had 
accomplished, expecting her to be struck with amazement ; but whether they had 
had any little conjugal quarrel that morning or not, it is quite certain' that the 
Princess was not moved to the expression of any feeling of wonder or surprise. 
To whom the Rajah — ' Has your father, of whose greatness you so often tell me 
any building in his dominions at all like this .' ' ' Like this ! ' she replied ; ' why, 
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the sheds in which he keeps his cattle are finer ! ' Whereupon the Rajah, instead 
of knocking her down and kicking her, like a good pattern husband, threw his 
dagger at her — it struck her in the hip and there remained. The excellent 
missionary who tells the story remarks, ' The Prince may have been a little violent, 
but his haughty wife deserved correction, for neither in her father's Palace, which 
is still standing, nor in the whole town of Tanjore, is there a hall to compare with 
his.' " 

The Prince was received at the entrance to the Palace by the Trustees of the 
Temple and by a large body of native notabilities. The indispensable Guard of 
Honour was furnished by the 19th Madras Native Infantry. Proceeding to the 
ancient Hall of Audience, His Royal Highness found a crowded assembly awaiting 
him. An address was read in excellent English by Mr. S. Subramania Tyen, 
Bachelor of Law and B.A., Vakil of the High Court of Madras, Municipal 
Commissioner, and one of the Trustees of the Great Temple. A gracious reply 
from the Prince brought the formal reception to a close. Thereafter His Royal 
Highness inspected the presents which were offered him by the people of Madura, 
and followed this up by making an inspection of the Palace. An interesting and, 
from some points of view, touching episode marked the Royal peregrinations. The 
story is best told in Sir W. H. Russell's words : — 

" In one of the apartments," he says, " the Prince had an interview with the 
widowed representative of the Chiefs of Shivagunga, one of whom inflicted a 
severe defeat upon our forces in times past ; a most charming old lady, who had 
entreated the favour so persistently that it could not be denied to her. She had, 
it appeared, been engaged in a long litigation with the Indian Government, which 
had been finally decided in her favour on an appeal to the Committee of Privy 
Council, and this decision the Ranefe insisted on accepting as the act of the Queen. 
' It was the Empress who had done her justice, and she wanted to thank her son ;' 
and so she brought all the treasures of her house, and her own son and heir, ' to 
express what she felt, and to offer everything she had to the Shahzadah.' I have 
seldom seen anything more touching, on or off the stage, than her gesture and 
action when, thanking the Prince, she took her son's hand, and placed it between 
her own, as if in supplication, that the Prince might take it." 

Quitting the Palace, the Prince visited the famous shrine of Linga Sunadara 
(the beautiful Linga), said to date back to between the fifth and sixth centuries, 
but in part at least not older than the fifteenth. Here a characteristic Hindoo 
welcome awaited him. At the entrance to the Temple the Chief Priests 
attended by minor satellites, presented an address, and as the Prince passed along 
showers of what looked like gold dust were let fall by mysterious hands from the 
roof. Nautch-girls attached to the Temple scattered flowers in his path, fillets 
of gold and silver tinsel were placed upon his brow and arms, and he was garlanded 
with richly scented flowers. The Temple proved to be a remarkable building, 
with " a hall of 985 sculptured columns surrounded by arcades ; grand gateways, 
porticoes, shrines ; mysterious passages ; monster idols — one,' the Belly God,' with 
many worshippers ; fearful faces which glared from stony eyes ; gliding priests. 
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oppressive odours." As a special concession, the party were permitted to view 
the recess in which dwelt Minakshee, the titular deity of the Temple. " It was all 
very strange and curious," says Sir W. H. Russell, " but somehow oppressed one 
with a feeling of deep melancholy." 

The concluding comment of the narrator no doubt refers to the evidences 
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of the system which here was in full operation of dedicating girls to the gods. 
Heber in his Diary has some interesting references to the practice, which 
obtains throughout India, and is specially marked in the south. " Great care," 
he states, " is taken with their education. They are taught not only singing and 
dancing, and the other allurements of their ignoble profession, but reading and 
writing. The money they earn is hallowed to their wicked gods, whose ministers 
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are said to turn them out without pity, or with a very scanty provision, when age 
or sickness renders them unfit for their occupation." A minute inspection was 
made by the Prince of the Tank, of the Golden Lotus and other external features 
of the Temple. Next morning the Prince went to the railway station, where his 
breakfast had been prepared in an elaborate pandal, or canopied structure, which 
had been built for the occasion. Here subsequently he received some beautiful 
gifts, which are thus picturesquely described by Sir W. H. Russell : — 

"The Tondiman Rajah offered elephant's tusks, arms, and various other 
presents. The inhabitants of Madura presented models of the Great Temple and 
of articles used in the worship of their gods ; a gold casket of very fine workman- 
ship ; specimens of the manufacture of the place in brass and in various coloured 
stuffs and kerchiefs. The Ranee of Shivagunga, the interesting lady who was so 
exceedingly gratified at her interview with the Prince, presented boomerangs of 
steel inlaid with silver and with gold mountings, showing that the use of the 
boomerang is not confined to Australia ; stone images, ivory carvings, betel-nut- 
crackers ; an ingenious puzzle-padlock in a case, with a dagger inside it ; and a 
sword so finely tempered that it could be worn as a belt, which had a history of 
its own. It belonged to the Poligar Catabomna Naik, who completely defeated 
the British forces before his fort at Pangalan Kurichi, in Tinnevelly, in 1801. 
The revenge we took was equally complete. It certainly does not say much for 
the magnanimity of our conduct to a brave foe. The fort was carried by assault, 
and razed to the ground. The town shared the same fate. The sites of both 
were ploughed up and sown with salt, and the Chief who was taken fighting in 
the fort was hanged." 

Leaving Madura amid demonstrations of native enthusiasm, the Prince pro- 
ceeded to Dindigul, a town of 1 3,000 inhabitants, famous as a centre of strife in 
Tippoo's wars, but now chiefly known as the seat of a flourishing cigar industry. 
The briefest of stays was made here, and there was no other halt until 
Trichinopoly, the principal military station in Southern India, was reached. A 
great reception awaited the Prince at this place. Gaily decked pandals, elaborate 
triumphal arches, and a wealth of bunting, testified to the care which had been 
bestowed upon the arrangements, while a great gathering of officials and native 
celebrities, with an imposing militaiy display, in which were two companies of 
British Infantry, a battery of Artillery, and three native Infantry Regiments, 
marked the importance of the station from a civil and military standpoint. The 
people of Trichinopoly were exceedingly delighted by the visit, since they had 
almost given up hope of seeing their much-desired guest. The town had been in- 
cluded in the original itinerary, but cholera seized it, and it was struck out of the list. 
But loyal enthusiasm was not to be so easily baulked. Tremendous efforts were 
made, and at last a clean bill of health could be shown. Upon hearing of what 
had been done, the Prince insisted upon going to the town of the Carnatic, where 
most of the great battles between the English and the French in India were 
fought out. In the circumstances the people were entitled to be jubilant, and 
their feelings found expression in the inscriptions they placed upon their 
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triumphal arches. " Trichinopoly is now happy," said one of them ; " His Royal 
Highness did come after all — Trichinopoly is overjoyed," said another. 

The formal reception over, the Prince drove to the house of Mr. Webster, the 
Judge, where he lunched and dined in a pandal, erected, it was said, at a cost of 
;^ 1,000. In the course of the afternoon he paid a visit to the famous Temple of 
Seringham, which is built on an island formed by two arms of the river Cauvery. 
An enormous concourse of natives was waiting him, but it was not a particularly 
ebullient gathering. Dr. Russell notes, in fact, that it was " rather morose of 
aspect," as is generally the case, he explains, " in the vicinity of the religious 
establishments." However, the formal welcome left nothing to be desired. The 
priests were amiable, and showed the party everything of interest. A wonder- 
fully interesting experience, on the whole, the visit proved. I cannot do better 
than follow Sir William's narrative, which, as usual, is not only lively, but learned 
and informing : — - 

" The Great Temple is a vast, bewildering mass of gate-towers, enclosures, 
courts, terraces, and halls, which the eye cannot take in from any one point, and 
which it is necessary to examine in detail, and therefore to see at a disadvantage. 
One of the halls which the Prince examined— 450 feet long by 130 feet broad 
— contains no less than 1,000 columns of granite ! They are, however, 
except in one place where the roof is a little elevated, not more than 10 feet or 
12 feet high, and are necessarily so closely packed that there is little space 
between, and no vista. But then observe that each consists of one block, carved 
most elaborately with images of deities, and the like, from top to bottom ! The 
effect can only be compared to something described in one of his dreams by De 
Quincey. The gateways, pierced in the immense piles of architecture called 
Gopuras, which surmount them to a great height, lead into a labyrinth of courts, 
the whole surrounded by a wall 2,900 feet long by 2,500 feet broad. Some of the 
gateways have jambs of granite slabs 40 feet high, the slabs which form the roof 
of the gateway to the north are 24 feet long. These Dravidian architects had 
certainly immense skill in details, but small knowledge of general effect, and 
there is no common purpose aimed at in their designs. The view of the numerous 
gateways, of which there are more than a dozen, from the terraced roofs, and the 
imbroglio of walls and curious roofs and outlines, were, nevertheless, very striking. 
It was intended, Mr. Fergusson says, to have run up the pyramidal tower over 
the main entrance to the height of 300 feet. The same admirable authority tells 
us that the whole of the Temple dates within the eighteenth century, and that the 
building was stopped by the French, who seized upon it and turned it into a 
fortress during the struggle with us." The Address of Welcome presented by 
the trustees of the Temple was inscribed upon a sheet of pure gold ! 

Trichinopoly, apart from its architectural remains, is a singularly attractive 
place for the sightseer. It has a history second in interest to few other places in 
this part of India. As every schoolboy knows, it was the principal cockpit in 
which the great struggle between British and French for mastery in Southern 
India was fought out. On his way to and from the Temple, the Prince had 
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pointed out to him not a few souvenirs of these stirring times. His. Royal 
Highness was deeply interested, as indeed were all the members of the party, 
who felt that they were on classic ground. The Prince's return to Trichinopoly 
was followed by a visit to the Old Palace of the Nawabs of the Carnatic, a very 
interesting and curious building, now turned into public offices. An address was 
presented here from the native inhabitants, and duly acknowledged. The Prince 
also received a deputation from Tanjore, who brought with them a beautifully 
worked gold and silver casket. When these formalities were over, a move was 
made to the gate of the main guard of the ancient fortress, redolent with 
memories of the stirring times when British India was in the making. A plat- 
form afforded accommodation for the Prince, from which to view the display of 
fireworks and the Rock of Trichinopoly, which were to be the great spectacular 
features of the visit. Very animated and inspiring was the scene upon which 
the party looked down, although it was yet too light for the illuminations to be 
effective. The scene later was even more attractive : — 

" The circular boats on the tank discharged rockets and water serpents — the 
sides of the tanks blazed with coloured fires and the lines of the houses were 
marked by ribands of flame. These lighted up a multitude of faces and colours 
such as one can see nowhere else. Then, just as the vast rock commenced to 
glow with the most original pyrotechnic device we have yet seen, out sailed the 
moon. The winding stairs and ascent, as well as the Temple, were illuminated 
at the outset ; but from the summit there were presently pouring lava-like floods, 
now blue, now orange, now green, from some overwhelming fountain, casing the 
sides of the great mass, far higher and larger than that of Edinburgh, in sheets of 
iridescent flame." The Prince of Wales was greatly impressed by what he saw, 
and every now and again he would turn to Mr. Sydney Hall, who was sketching 
at his side, and beg him to record some particularly fine effect. 

After the firework display a dinner, to which the principal military and civil 
officers of the station were invited, was served in the pandal, and subsequently 
His Royal Highness received the ladies of the station. The day's doings con- 
cluded with an agreeable little dance. The next day, Sunday, brought welcome 
repose, and let me not forget to record here that it was in the old English Church 
of St. John, at Trichinopoly, that Bishop Heber preached his last sermon and lies 
buried. In the afternoon a start was made for the railway station to I'esume the 
journey to Madras. Mr. Wheeler reminds us that, as the Prince travelled to 
Madras, his train passed through the flat rice fields which are famous as the 
battle-fields of Arcot. It was here that Clive, with a tiny force of Europeans 
and Sipahis, marched against 10,000 soldiers of Chunda Sahib and the French, 
repelled the assault on Arcot, and laid the foundation of his military renown. 
It was here that the Sipahis exhibited that devotion to a young commander 
which Macaulay has declared outshone the magnanimous deeds of even 
the 1 0th Legion, or the Old Guard. These faithful troops, wretched and 
weakened though they were after the battle, besought Clive to feed the 
starving Europeans with grain rations, impressing it upon him that they needed 
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more solid food than the Asiatics, and saying that they themselves would be 
contented with the thin gruel strained from the rice. 

The train drew up at a station some three miles outside Madras, where on 
the platform the Duke of Buckingham, the Governor of Madras, and a brilliant 
assemblage of civil and military officials and leading residents, were in waiting. 
The usual greetings over, a procession was formed, and the Prince made his State 
entry into the town, which as the capital of the Southern Presidency has an 
importance above that of any centre His Royal Highness had recently visited. 
Madras is not an "imposing" city, judged by our standards, but there is a certain 
impressiveness in its wide avenue-like thoroughfares, and its fine European 
quarter. The general effect was considerably enhanced on this occasion by 
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the decorations, which were extremely tasteful, and by the vast crowds of pic- 
turesquely clad natives which lined the streets throughout the entire length of 
the route. Acting on a happy inspiration, the Duke of Buckingham had pro- 
vided a golden umbrella for the Prince. This mark of special distinction 
enabled the people to single out the chief personage in the pageant, and they 
were delighted, since the idea thoroughly harmonised with their notions of the 
fitness of things. That the golden umbrella might advantageously have been 
introduced at an earlier stage of the tour Sir W. H. Russell suggests by several 
good stories which he tells. For instance : — " I am not sure if I have seen him 
after all," exclaimed a chief at Bombay, '' and I have travelled 600 miles merely 
to get a look at the Shahzadah ! " Another chief said to the minister of a 
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native state, "Think what a way I have come to see the Prince .'—think what 
distances we have journeyed, and yet we are only permitted to gaze on his face 
for a moment ! " " Very true," replied the minister, " but just think what a way 
the Prince has come to see you ! " 

One of the prettiest features of the reception was a welcome to the future 
Emperor from children of all classes and creeds drawn from the schools of 
Madras. There were 12,500 of these juvenile demonstrators, associated with 
126 schools and colleges. A most picturesque spectacle they offered, ranged 
on both sides of the elevated stands, each school with its distinctive banner, 
and badges on the breasts of the pupils. Nor was the scene without its 
suggestiveness as a commentary on the character of British rule in India. 
Standing side by side, moved by a common desire to show their loyalty to the 
Sovereign's son, were children from schools of the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the leading Nonconformist denominations, 
children from Mohammedan and Hindoo schools, pupils from Missionary and 
Army establishments, and students from rigidly exclusive institutions like the 
Government Madrissa School for Mohammedans, for admission to which none 
but followers of the Prophet are eligible. The Director of Music with a trained 
choir helped to strengthen the volume of the welcome ; but, after all, no doubt 
what gave the traveller the most pleasure was the sight of this remarkable 
gathering of young Madras. As the Prince came in sight, H.M.S. Raleigh, 
which was anchored in the roadstead, fired a salute, and a less formal welcome 
was given him by the crowds which everywhere greeted him in the solemn 
Eastern style. Arrived at Government House, he was received by the ladies 
of the Duke of Buckingham's family and the members of his suite. Then 
followed breakfast in the fine saloon of the official residence. Immediately 
afterwards, having put on uniform and orders, the Prince proceeded to the 
audience chamber to receive the native chiefs in private audience. 

Madras is not so richly endowed with Rajahs as the sister presidency, but the 
few she had to represent her on this occasion were of an interesting type. At 
their head was the Maharajah of Travancore, with a long string of names and 
titles. Another important visitor whom the Prince received was the Rajah of 
Cochin, a descendant of a Viceroy of the Chola Kings, who ruled over a State 
containing a population of 600,000 and covering an area of 1,360 miles. Still 
more interesting from the historic standpoint, though the lustre of his family is 
now sadly dimmed, was the Prince of Arcot, a descendant of the old Nawabs of 
Arcot, whose doings occupy so large a place in the history of the early British 
struggles in India. The father of this prince once distinguished himself, accord- 
ing to a well-founded official tradition, by sending, in i860, through Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, a petition to Queen Victoria, in which, alluding to the Proclamation of 
1858, he congratulated Her Majesty on having assumed the administration of the 
Indian Empire, and concluded with these words : — " Through the favour of the 
Most Holy Jesus Christ may this assumption of rule prove auspicious to you ! 
May your dominions last till the resurrection ! " The list of chiefs received by 
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the Prince did not include a rather remarkable native ruler, the Rajah of 
Vizianagram. This prince was not entitled to make or to receive a special visit 
by the laws of etiquette, but the members of the staif saw a good deal of him, 
and they were highly impressed with his personality. He spoke English with 
perfect fluency, and his views were most enlightened. But he was a strict 
Hindoo in all that concerned religious and ceremonial observances, and that 
he was not free from the all-prevailing superstition of his race is shown by a 
remark he dropped in the course of one of his visits — that he would not be able 
to witness the Prince's arrival in Calcutta, because he had consulted the stars and . 
there would be no favourable day for his arrival until it was too late. The 
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Rajah, as Sir W. H. Russell reminds us, was of the bluest of blue Indian blood, 
a Rajpoot claiming descent from the Ranas of Oodeypoor : — 

" The most illustrious Rajpoot famjly in India, whose ancestors conquered 
Oudh at a very remote period, and one of whose more recent progenitors, at the 
modest date of 519 A.D., conquered more than two-thirds of the present Madras 
Presidency, and established a dynasty which reigned over the land for 921 years. 
A Chief of Vizianagram built the present fort in 171 2, and had great power 
under Arungzebe. In 1756, when M. Bussy moved into the Circars, the Rajah 
joined him with 10,000 men. Bussy and his allies attacked a Poligar, who put 
to death the women and children, and fought till he was killed in the fort. His 
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followers avenged his death by murdering the Rajah. Next day an old man 
appeared, leading a boy by the hand. 'This is the Poligar's son,' said he to 
M. Bussy, ' whose life I preserved without his father's consent ; ' whereupon 
Bussy made the boy, son of the murdered man, the Chief. The Rajah got tired 
of the French, drove them out of his towns, and made overtures to the English 
at Madras. Lord Clive sent Colonel Ford, in September, 1758, with a con- 
siderable force, to aid the Chief on a general buccaneering expedition, in which 
it was stipulated that plunder should be equally divided, and that conquered 
countries should be delivered to the Rajah, who was to collect the revenues, and 
to pay 50,000 rupees a month towards the expenses of the troops. The English 
obtained four of the Circars as the result of their trouble. The following year 
the Chief died without issue, and one of his wives performed suttee." 

Following the reception of the chiefs was a Levee in the Banqueting Hall. 
Every European and native of position in the settlement attended, and so great 
was the crush that the doors were closed before all those whose names were 
received could find their way to the presence. A busy day for the Prince closed 
with a State Banquet of fifty covers, to which the chief notabilities of the City 
and Presidency of Madras were invited. At the close of the function the Prince 
drove out to Guindy Park, the country seat of the Governor of Madras, in order 
to spend the morrow — the anniversary of the Prince Consort's death — in seclusion. 
A restful day was passed at this beautiful pleasaunce. On December 15 th 
every one was astir early to attend the race meeting which had been arranged in 
Guindy Park. An Indian race meeting is an interesting spectacle to any one 
who has not previously had experience of it, and the Prince and the members of 
his suite found plenty of amusement in the incidents and scenes of the day. 
What attracted them most was the company and the manner in which it com- 
ported itself: — "Many of the native spectators perched in trees; there were 
strange contrasts between the civilisation of European jockey-caps, jackets, 
breeches, boots, and spurs, and the turn-out of native aspirants, or at least of 
one who rode a very losing race in a huge red turban, white petticoats, and parti- 
coloured robes ; between the bustle of very small but fierce jockeys, who strode 
through the crowd of long-legged natives, and waved them aside as if they were 
so many rushes ; and the calm of great chiefs, such as the Rajah of Cochin, the 
Prince of Arcot, the Rajah of Jodhpoor, who were there, attended by numerous 
familiars in all their bravery." 

An hour before noon the Prince returned, in anticipation of the presenta- 
tion of an Address from the Senate of the University. Headed by the 
Chancellor and the Vice- Chancellor, a distinguished body of the alumni of the 
University attended at the appointed hour, and were received in the Audience 
Chamber. The Address, which was printed in gold on vellum, " gave a sketch of 
the progress and labours of the University since its foundation in 1857. There 
was rather a despairing admission that in the then circumstances of the country 
the Senate could not foresee the period when learning would be pursued for its 
own sake, but they were satisfied that the other motives which induced students 
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to attend would assist in advancing the objects of the University." The Prince, 
in his reply, alluded to the graduates who were filling some of the higher posts 
in the public service, and congratulated the Senate on its attention to the 
scientific study of the ancient languages and literature of India, on its encourage- 
ment of pure science, and on the impetus it had given to general education. 
A deputation was afterwards received from the Freemasons of the Presidency, 
headed by the Provincial Grand Master. They presented an Address, in which 
they expressed their satisfaction at welcoming so illustrious a Mason at Madras, 
and gave assurance that the Craft was flourishing in those regions. In reply, the 
Prince said that he would convey to the brethren in England the gratifying 
information that Freemasonry, and with it the practice of the charity and 
brotherly feeling which bound the fraternity throughout the world, was encouraged 
in the Presidency. The State of Mysore also sent a Commission, and a third 
most picturesque deputation attended from Coorg. Accompanying the Address 
in this instance was an interesting offering of Coorg knives and costumes. 
Finally, was received a representative body from Coimbatere, who presented a 
handsome volume of local views, and expressed regret that the Prince had been 
unable to visit their district. In the afternoon the Prince paid some return 
visits. For the occasion he wore the uniform of the loth Hussars, and he was 
attended by an escort of cavalry. Some curious and valuable gifts were made 
by the chiefs honoured by the Prince, the most notable being a sword, presented 
by the Prince of Arcot, which once belonged to a famous Nawab of Arcot. 

In the bustle of the Prince's arrival the authorities overlooked the duty of 
giving a salute to the Princess of Tanjore, a lady belonging to the family of 
Sivajee, the famous Mahratta conqueror. This omission caused great heart- 
burning, and out of revenge for what was looked upon as a slight, the Princess's 
master of the ceremonies neglected to apply formally for an audience. However, 
matters were smoothed over at last, and an audience was given under interesting 
circumstances, thus described by the official narrator : — " When the Princess 
was permitted to visit His Royal Highness she departed from the usages of 
Mahratta widows, whose custom it has been to receive and pay visits without the 
restrictions which she considered necessary. She sat with the ladies of the Duke 
of Buckingham's family in a room, part of which was screened off ; into this com- 
partment the Prince was introduced. He could put out his hand to be shaken, but 
he could not see, or it was supposed he could not see, the Princess's face. She 
grasped his hand very warmly, and expressed her pleasure at the arrival of the 
Prince in Madras. Major Henderson, who acted as interpreter, knowing the 
Princess could speak a little English, requested her to speak in that language, 
whereupon, with a little laugh, she said, ' I am glad to see my Royal Brother.' 
Her Highness asked after 'the Queen, my Royal Sister,' in right regal fashion." 
In the afternoon the Prince was the central figure in a very different scene. 
His duty was the laying of the memorial foundation-stone of the new harbour 
works, of which great things were expected. Events have hardly justified the 
sanguine expectations then entertained, but as a public work of vast importance, 
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as it was then believed to be, the authorities gave to the ceremony all 
possible distinction. The Governor was present in full state, and he had about 
him the members of Council, the chief military and civil authorities, and most 
of the leading public men. Escorts, and a guard of honour, with a large body of 
troops lining the approaches to the place assigned for the function, gave a military 
colouring to the arrangements ; while the vast crowds of spectators and the 
white line of boiling surf beyond heightened the impressiveness of a singularly 
eifective pageant. The ceremony itself was on conventional lines, and calls for 
no detailed description. It must suffice to say that the Prince discharged his 
part in the proceedings with a keen display of interest which was very satisfying 
to the engineers and others who were directly concerned in the enterprise. 

On his way back from the harbour works. His Royal Highness paid an 
unexpected visit to Fort St. George, the famous old stronghold so reminiscent of 
early British struggles and triumphs in India. Many interesting relics of those 
far past days are stored in the arsenal in the fort — some of them recalling the pro- 
longed contest between Briton and Gaul, which finally culminated in the surrender 
of the keys of Fort St. George to the British, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It was all very absorbing, and the Prince was impressed, as he well might be, 
with the memories here preserved of victories which laid deep the foundations of 
the great Eastern Empire over which he was one day to rule. 

Lighter interests for the most part commanded the attention of the Prince on 
the following day, December i6th. The morning brought to Government 
House a band of players and conjurors who had been invited to give evidence 
of their peculiar talents for the amusement of the distinguished visitor. The 
programme opened with a performance by a brace of Urya actors — members of 
an ancient bardic race who earn a living and fame by giving representations of 
scenes from the great Indian epic " Ramanayam." The lads, for they were 
nothing more, were a picturesque couple. " Their faces were decorated with 
unusual caste markings and with painted moustaches ; their dresses resembled 
those in which the Incas are depicted in Kingston's book, and there was a vague 
Mexican impression produced by the character of the headgear and the 
robes." With them they brought a life-size figure of Sita, the wife of Rama, 
the hero of the epic, carved with great elegance from a single wooden 
block. This was subsequently presented to the Prince, and transmitted to 
England. Curious as were the actors and sti-ange their histrionic methods, 
the play proved somewhat of a bore to the visitors, v/ho found in the 
droning an incentive to slumber rather than to pleasurable excitement. At 
length the actors were dismissed, not a little, it seemed, to their chagrin, for they 
were unaccustomed to patrons who showed signs of fatigue in less than a six 
hours' spell. The play in this instance was emphatically not "the thing." The 
chief attraction undoubtedly was a display of Indian jugglery organised and 
directed by a clever Brahim police officer. Sir W. H. Russell's lively description 
of the performance cannot be improved upon : — 

"The Indian juggler (he says) has no elaborate apparatus. At the 
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utmost he has a withered scarecrow to assist in his deceptions, but generally 
he is alone. He is all but naked ; and his whole stock-in-trade consists of a stick 
and a few baskets. He can hide nothing, for he has no place to put anything 
in. The first juggler, Madhar Sahib, put down a small basket. He chattered 
at it, and lo ! there was an egg on the carpet. Then he put the basket over the 
egg, chattered at it, turned it over, and out walked a pretty pigeon. Next 
Madhar placed another egg under the basket. After incantations, out strutted 
the first pigeon and another exactly like it. Other things did Madhar Sahib, 
but none so striking, though peas under a thimble have before now exercised 
the finest intellects, and baffled the greatest ingenuity. Poolee, who came next, 
converted himself into a magazine of horrors ; took live scorpions out of his 
mouth ; spat out stones as large as plums, and swallowed them ; evolved from 
internal depths large and small nails and string, till there was a pile of his 
products before the Prince. Kamatchee, a strong-limbed, comely young woman, 
began by taking up a handful of earth, which she piled in a heap. Irito this she 
stuck two long needles. She then took her right big toe in her left hand, twisted 
her leg over her head, and repeated the feat with her left leg and her right hand. 
Next she stood with her heels to the heap, and bending backwards till she could 
put her hands on the ground, brought down her face close to the needles, which 
in the twinkling of an eye were caught up by her eyelids ! Syed Khadir and 
Momee Sawmy — simple, but, as it proved, hard-headed peasants — next made 
their appearance. Their stock-in-trade consisted of cocoa-nuts. Syed took 
one, threw it up in the air, and, as it fell, met it with the top of his naked skull, 
whereupon the cocoa-nut flew in pieces, scattering the milk over the place. 
Momee did the same. Several nuts were thus brought to ruin on their skulls. 
To my comfort, a small relative of these gentlemen picked up the fragments and 
put them in a bag for home use. Valoyoodhum, Syed Cassim, and Imam Sahib 
exhibited their powers as snake charmers. A girl twisted a rock snake round 
her neck, and the little Eve unblushingly demanded baksheesh from the Prince. 
Seven cobras, of the largest size, were set dancing within a few inches of the legs 
of the company." 

One of the late Duke of Edinburgh's most agreeable reminiscences of his tour 
in India, which took place five years before that of his elder brother, was a dance 
at the Madras Club, and it was only in the natural order of things that on 
December i6th a ball should be given for the Prince of Wales. He enjoyed 
himself immensely, and danced nearly everything. But the Madras Club is 
famed all over India — it may be said all over the world — for something even 
better than dances — for curries. No one of consequence who gets to Madras fails 
to, make acquaintance with them. It was, therefore, inevitable that the Prince 
should pay a second visit to the Club to taste the most characteristic of Indian 
dishes in its sacred home. The experience was highly agreeable. The luncheon 
which the Prince attended on December 17th at the invitation of the Club 
Committee showed the cuisine at its best. It was a feast of good things in those 
out-of-the-way branches of the art which are comprised within the phrase — 
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" Indian cookery." So impressed was His Royal Highness with his fare, that 
he gave commands that M. Bonnemain, the chef on board the Serapis, should be 
initiated into the mysteries of curry making by native cooks. This was done, 
but the results never came up to those of the Indian practitioners. Nor is this 
remarkable when it is remembered that some of the principal ingredients of 
curry — those which give it its distinctive flavour — must be procured fresh from 
the gardener to produce the best flavour. 

After the luncheon a children's fete in the People's Park claimed the Prince's 
notice. Thence he drove to the Island to attend a review of the troops in 
garrison. The display, though not on a large scale, was interesting as a demon- 
stration of what the Madras Army is like. A little incident which occurred in 
the course of the ceremony, however, introduced a jarring element into the 
proceedings. "The Rajah of Vizianagram came on the ground as the Royal 
cavalcade was moving off", and mounted a very handsome and showily caparisoned 
Arab, which was awaiting him. He was attired in a scarlet gold-laced tunic, 
wore a turban with diamond aigrette, a jewelled sword, gold lace sash, patent 
leather Napoleon boots, and heavy plated spurs, and looked a very gallant 
gentleman. Nothing doubting, he dashed off" full speed and joined the Staff" as 
the Prince turned to ride along the front of the line, but he had not been very 
long in company before an intimation was conveyed to him, that not being a 
military officer on duty, or not being specially invited, or something of the kind, 
he had better retire, and he rode back accordingly, and took up his post near 
the Governor's carriages with an expression of mortification and anger on his 
face which was only too manifest. The Rajah evidently thought that he was quite 
in the right in riding in the Prince's retinue, and it never entered into his head 
that he could be out of place." It would have been better to take no notice of a 
breach of etiquette caused by mere unfamiliarity with usage on such occasions. 

After dinner with Sir Patrick Haines, the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, 
the whole party went down to the pier to see the illumination of the surf. The 
peculiarity of the Madras surf is that it forms into rollers a mile from the shore, 
and even at that distance from the land the water is only ten fathoms deep. 
" Gaining in size and momentum each instant, these surging masses of water at 
length crash on the sandy beach, casting upwards immense sheets of green and 
foaming spray. The continuous roar of the waters is like the fusillades of 
infantry." " It was," Mr. Wheeler wrote, " a happy thought illuminating the surf 
with limelight and coloured fires on the night of this festival. The wonderful 
feats of the native catamaran men, descendants from a race of swimmers, as they 
plunged about heedless of danger amongst the green billows, was like a spectacle 
borrowed from a supernatural world. These extraordinary mortals, who were 
more at home at sea than on land, astonished every European by their long- 
continued antics and perfect immunity from fear." Lord Alfred Paget considered 
this one of the most interesting sights he saw in India. He writes : — " As the 
waves rolled in the men were enveloped in and fairly went under the breaking waves. 
Often they were swept off" the boats, but regained them with the greatest ease. 
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The petroleum lights were as extraordinary as the swimmers, for they also dived 
and dived under the surf, yet were not extinguished." Dr. Russell thought that 
men will never see any spectacle more strange, more awful, than this " illumination 
of the surf." 

Although it was now late at night, the unhappy Prince had not yet finished 
his labours. He had still to visit the Native Entertainment in the railway 
station at Roypooram, which had been converted into a huge theatre, beautifully 
decorated, with an estrade for the grandees. When he arrived at midnight he 
found thousands of people, mostly, of course, Asiatics, crowded into it. A 
procession of native gentlemen went up to the dais and presented an Address, 
in which they expressed the gratification of the native community at the signal 
distinction conferred upon them by the Prince's presence at their entertainment, 
and requested his acceptance of a gold casket, with an admirably modelled tiger 
on the top. To Western eyes nothing is more monotonous than an Oriental 
entertainment in which dancing is the principal feature, and most of the 
European onlookers vanished, like the Prince himself, at the end of an hour or 
two. If the nautch-girls who danced had not bells on their toes, like the lady 
of Banbury Cross, they wore rings upon them, and in their noses too, and arms, 
which would otherwise have been bare, were entirely covered with armlets, 
bracelets, and rings. When the Royal guest had watched the performance of 
the star of the evening, he visited the supper-room and then went to bed. 

It is only by bearing in mind that the Prince of Wales was at this time but 
just turned four-and-thirty that we can understand his ability to endure fatigues 
which would wear out most of us. That night it was nearly two o'clock when 
he went to bed. Yet at six in the morning he was up again and off to a meeting 
of the Madras pack at Guindy. He was rewarded for his energy by a long and 
excellent run, with a kill at the end. Then back to Madras, where busy hours 
awaited him, for this was the day of departure. There were not nearly so many 
people in the streets as when the Shahzada arrived, and the circumstance was 
accounted for in his own way by a native gentleman, who was asked for an 
explanation. " There are," he said, " so many thousands sorry for the Prince's 
leaving, that they cannot bear to see it, and so they stay away." The Prince and 
his suite were rowed out in a rough sea to the Serapis, and so ended one of the 
most agreeable episodes of this historic journey. The sun was sinking behind 
Fort St. George as the flotilla bearing Caesar and his fortunes steamed away for 
Calcutta, and we read, "Venice never looked more beautiful than Madras did, 
as the long line of buildings which rise above the surf, the fluttering of flags, 
and the vast crowd on shore appeared to retire from the Serapis!' The Prince 
left behind him ;^i,ooo for the poor of Madras. 

The lightship at the mouth of the Hooghly was made on December 2ist, but 
the bar could not be crossed until the following day. The Raleigh, which had 
accompanied the Serapis, drew too much water to go up the river at low tides 
and was therefore ordered to go round to Bombay, and when Captain Tryon 
went to take leave, the Prince presented him with portraits of the Princess and 
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himself, " and with other souvenirs." When the moment of departure came, the 
two crews cheered each other to the echo. On the 22nd those on board the 
Royal vessel practised rifle-shooting at buoys and floating marks, because there 
was nothing else to do in those dreary, muddy waters, where there was sometimes 
only six inches between keel and mud. Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who had come down the river to ascertain the Prince's 
wishes about landing, went on board the Serapis towards evening. Next 
morning, the 23rd, the voyage up stream was begun. The banks were crowded 
at each village, and guns and fireworks were let off all the way up. After 
breakfast India's guest put on his uniform and went on the bridge, whence he 
scanned the banks with eager interest as the Capital of India was approached. 
Nothing in this world is more captivating than the approach by water, from the 
sea, to some famous city. Think of the run up the Thames from the Nore to 
Westminster — that wonderful journey made by the late Shah of Persia on his 
last visit to England — of the approach to St. Petersburg from Cronstadt, to 
Venice from the Lagoons, to Naples from Sicily, even the flat monotony of the 
long plough through the Flying Dutchman's shoaly waters to Antwerp spire ! 
This was the kind of experience the Prince of Wales was now enjoying. Sir W. 
H. Russell paints the scene for us : — 

" At noon there was a general parade of all officers. In an hour the masts 
of the vessels anchored below Garden Reach came in sight, and the ships of war 
dressed in flags. At -one o'clock, the Immortalite, Doris, and Newcastle s2\vX&d.. 
The sailors manning the yards of the men-of-war were dressed in blue ; signal 
was made for them to change to white. By the time the Prince was alongside 
the vessels, the crews were all in apple-pie order. They saluted, cheer after 
cheer. As the Prince was passing" the gardens of the residences of the. King of 
Oudh, the retainers of his ex-Majesty lined the bank, and stood in crowds on 
the tops of the houses within, in the enclosure, and in the verandahs, but they 
did not make any sign of welcome. The Serapis passed by the great banks of 
shipping, which lay below Fort William three or four deep, the decks and 
rigging crowded with people, who cheered vociferously. The guns of Fort 
William thundered, the batteries on shore re-echoed the sound. From the deck 
could be seen the countless multitudes on the Maidan, and the lines of the 
troops drawn up from Fort William to the Government House, and the galaxy 
of chiefs and ladies, and the splendour of the official and military uniforms on 
shore." 

As soon as the Serapis had cast anchor, the aides-de-camp of the Viceroy, a 
representative of Lord Napier of Magdala, the military commander, and many 
distinguished persons, English and native, in uniform, went on board, and when 
all arrangements had been made the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, and the 
Governor-General went off amid a roar of salutes. Lord Northbrook was in 
state, and was conducted ceremoniously by officers and equerries, like a 
sovereign, to the Prince's saloon. The meeting was very friendly, and after 
a little private conversation and the usual presentations, the Viceroy and his 
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suite returned on shore and took up their positions in the magnificent Hall of 
Reception which had been erected at the landing-place, the Prince of Wales 
following shortly afterwards. Dr. Russell, it will be remembered, was on board 
the Serapis in the capacity of assistant private secretary to the Prince. This 
was not always an advantage, since it often prevented his seeing the other side 
of the picture. In this case it was seen, and very graphically described, by 
Mr. Wheeler, who tells us, to begin with, something of the preparations for the 
reception on this, the greatest occasion of the tour : — 

" It was made clear early in the afternoon that the reception of His Royal 
Highness in the metropolis of India would differ from that accorded him in the 
other Presidencies. The glory of the day's splendour, every one could see, 
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ILLUMINATIONS AT CALCUTTA IN HONOUR OF THE KING. 

would centre itself in the Rajahs, and the interest which was created in Bombay 
by the strange mixture of Parsees, Mohammedans, and Hindoos, and in Madras 
by the immense concourse of picturesquely attired women and children (nowhere 
else in India was there visible so fanciful and so attractive a multitude as lined 
the roadways in Madras), would in Calcutta give place to wonder at the 
abundance and magnificence of the carriages. Calcutta, moreover, in her 
streets, was different from any city previously visited by the Prince ; for, relying 
on that singularly fine character of her architecture, which caused Bishop Heber 
to compare the city to St. Petersburg, and some one else to christen her the 
City of Palaces, but little was done to ornament the thoroughfares on this 
auspicious occasion. There was but one handsome arch, and there were no 
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continuous strings of palm-leaves, tinsel, and lanterns hitherto so observable 
along the Prince's routes. The decorative artists seemed to have devoted them- 
selves wholly to the embellishment of the landing-place, and the result of their 
efforts was that the Prince, on stepping ashore from his barge, found himself 
on a crimson platform which led into a sort of low-roofed palace, the white 
pillars supporting which were encircled with wreathings of roses and garlands 
of green leaves. From the drooping roof of scarlet canvas were suspended 
immense bouquets of perfumed flowers, and clusterings of banners, among 
which, by-the-by, some of the flags of regiments disbanded during the Mutiny 
were made to do duty." 

The landing was a splendid State ceremony, although possibly the welcome 
was neither so noisy nor so excited as when the Prince arrived at Bombay, 
although myriads of people were in the streets. He drove at once to Govern- 
ment House, and seemed surprised at its magnificence and at the splendour of 
the Viceregal state. In the evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. 
After dinner the Prince went to the theatre, where the late Charles Mathews 
was performing. At the close of the piece. Used Up, the Rajahs and the public 
went beyond bounds in their enthusiasm when they saw the Prince in his box 
shaking hands with a peasant boy. The happy boy was Mr. Charles Mathews. 
He had come straight off the stage in his dress as "Joe," in response to a 
summons from the Prince. 

His Royal Highness, after telling Mr. Mathews that he was as blithe and 
charming as ever on the stage, added : — " It is many years ago since I first saw 
you playing Used Up!' 

"Yes, sir," said the actor; "I remember the time well. It was at Windsor 
Castle ; hut j/ou were but a boy then." 

The answer was, as usual, made in the Prince's happy manner : — " After 
nearly thirty years we seem to have changed places. To-night, you are the 
boy." 

It is interesting to note that the more he saw of India, the more impressed 
the Prince of Wales's historiographer was with the position of the native Princes. 
" It gradually grows on one," he writes, " amid all the congregations of men in 
power, the actual rulers of the land, that the native leaders have a weight and 
dignity which are but little understood at home. They are growing upon us 
even though they only come at first like the magnificent supernumeraries of a 
theatrical spectacle, who appear to lend a glitter and give a picturesque effect 
to the homelier but more potent characters of the piece. When these ceremonies 
are over they disappear from our gaze, but we know that they are active behind 
the scenes. They remain whilst the great actors are changing their parts, and 
they are still engaged when the stars have at last retired altogether from "the 
boards." 

Calcutta has never known so joyous a Christmas Eve as that which followed 
the Prince of Wales's landing, and the occasion was celebrated by what was 
described at the time as " a display of illuminations more beautiful, more universal. 
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than anything one has ever seen in a European city." Mr. Wheeler summed 
it all up in so interesting a way in his most entertaining book, which is still 
very well worth reading, although it deals with the passing events of thirty 
years ago, that I cannot forbear to quote what he says : — 

"The tropical nights are so serene that the oil lights are not extinguished 
by cruel blasts of wind, and the taste of the natives has developed many means 
of lighting up a town unknown in the Western world. The Maidan and its 
statues were enchased with dazzling wreaths of gas-jets, and lines of fire 
diverging hither and thither over the grass and by the sides of the streets lent 
considerable picturesqueness to the general view. There were pillars and 
pyramids of fire, several delicate arches — the colours in which shone out 
brilliantly in the transparency — and the fronts of the houses were so ablaze 
with stars, and friezes, and pictures, that going down any street seemed like 
promenading between walls of flame. In the olden days when East India 
Company's servants came out to pass their lives in India, they built large 
houses in the midst of neat gardens all over Calcutta. In colour like the 
buildings at Bath, and in shape similar to villas in Italy, they have caused the 
metropolis of India to be designated the City of Palaces. The interiors of 
these residences are certainly luxurious, for they each of them contain a billiard- 
room (often a gymnasium as well), and there are marble floors, thermantidotes, 
punkahs, and, in fact, every means for keeping the various apartments cool. 
There is a tropical garden outside of each block, which at all times renders the 
air fragrant. These houses were, almost without exception, illuminated ; and, 
as nearly all of them have square flat roofs to resist the fury of cyclones, their 
bright outlines, which sparkled above the sombre trees, gave them the appear- 
ance of so many large golden caskets. The illuminated paintings represented 
not only scenes in the history of India, but all the more recent portraits of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. We saw the Prince in Freemasonry uniform 
frequently looking down upon us, and more than once the Princess, in the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots, drew admiring glances from dusky crowds." 

The Prince was busily engaged that day in receiving the great Chiefs at 
Government House. These receptions were technically private, but actually 
they were surrounded with pomp and State. The gorgeous interior of the 
Viceroy's residence looked its best, with its guards of honour, its mace- bearers 
in scarlet and gold, its Viceregal body-guard and its other magnificences. The 
first notable to be received was the Maharajah of Patiala, who wore so many 
gems that he was said to have looked like a flash of lightning in a jeweller's 
shop. The Maharajah, who died, in the prime of life, before the Prince of 
Wales got back to England, was much gratified by the Shahazada's references 
to his father's services in the Mutiny. He was followed by that real potentate 
the Maharajah Holkar of Indore, who " came into the Throne-room rolling 
from side to side, and just touching his forehead slightly to the suite in a very 
regal manner." He was invested with the gold medal and ribbon which had 
been provided for the great Chiefs, and gave place to the Maharajah of 
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Jodhpoor, an especially picturesque-looking Chief, very handsome and proud. 
These and other Princes drove up in fine equipages, and the Maharajah of 
Cashmere had an escort of his own life-guardsmen. One of the most interesting 
of the receptions was that of the Begum of Bhopal, G.CS.L, who drove up 
with her daughter amid a salute of nineteen guns. It was not possible to see 
much of the lady : — " The carriage door was opened, and a shawl, supported 
on a pair of thin legs, appeared. On the top of the shawl there was the 
semblance of a head, but visible face there was none, for over the head was 
drawn a silk hood, and from it depended a screen of some sort of stuff, which 
completely hid features which report says are not at all deserving of such strict 
concealment, though Her Highness is nearly forty, which is old for India." 
The Begum talked freely to the Prince, and evidently enjoyed herself completely. 
A levee followed, which kept His Royal Highness hard at work for two hours. 

After the usual State banquet he went to an entertainment, prepared by a 
committee of native gentlemen, at Belgatchia, a villa six or seven miles away. 
This villa is famous throughout Bengal. It belonged once upon a time to 
Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, a clever and wealthy man, an admirer of the arts, 
and more English than the English. There he, for many years, held receptions 
of Europeans and natives, and formed a circle, "numerous without confusion, 
modest without restraint, learned without pride, and polished without affectation." 
Lord Auckland's sister. Miss Emily Eden, has given us, in her " Letters from 
India," an account of $n earlier fete there : — " Dwarkanath Tagore, a very rich 
native, had asked us to go and see his villa. He is a follower of Rammohun 
Roy ; speaks excellent English, has- built a regular English villa, with billiard- 
room, etc., and fitted it up with statues and pictures, and Copley Fieldings, and 
Prouts, and French china, etc., and he asked us to name a day on which to see 
it. George was delighted, and named Monday, upon which all Calcutta got 
greatly excited, because the Governor-General was going to dine with a native. 
The fact of a native dining with a Governor-General is much more remarkable, 
and Dwarkanath is one of the very few that would even sit by while we were 
eating. However, we only went to see the place, and went in particular state, 
in order to please the poor, fussy people, with carriages-and-four and guards, 
and George and I in the Government coach, and quantities of servants." 

All along the road from Calcutta to Belgatchia, whither the Prince drove 
in State, there were illuminations — lines of gas-jets swung from tall masts, 
transparent temples and arches, and stands of fire placed at intervals. Mr. 
Wheeler tells that : — " The villa, which is a repository of masterpieces of modern 
art in sculpture as well as painting, lies in the centre of a capacious park, rich 
with groves of cedar and palms, and beds of larkspur and roses. A clear river 
— the Muttyjheel — meandering through the pretty enclosure, wears upon its 
fantastic curves the impress of the best skill of engineers and gardeners, for 
delicate suspension bridges reach across from bank to bank, and islets, profuse 
in sweet-smelling flowers, diadem the stream. As the Prince entered, native 
minstrels, stationed in pavilions, played the National Anthem, and marble 
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fountains saturated thirsty shrubberies with pillars of glittering spray. His 
Royal Highness is received at the crimson steps of the pandahl or open palace, 
raised in the gardens purposely for the entertainment of this particular night, 
by a gorgeously apparelled committee, one of whom hands him a card upon 
which the history of this much reverenced rendezvous is inscribed." A Bengali 
hymn of welcome was chanted as the Prince of Wales walked along the carpeted 
passage to the dais. These were the words : — 

" Hail, noble Prince ! All hail to thee ! 
With joyous voice we welcome sing, 
As bursting into festive glee 
Bengala greets her future King. 

" Though humble our reception be, 

And though our strains may halting run, 
The loyal heart we bring to thee 
Is warmer than the Eastern sun." 

We are told that the spectacle in the Orient night was supremely beautiful. 
" Outside the pandal, standing in the shadow of the light emitted from a 
hundred crystal chandeliers within, were lines of the Scinde Zouaves, the finest 
soldiers in India, the gallant 38th Regiment. Nearer still the way was flanked, 
by Jemadars, in red, holding aloft huge fans and tasselled halberts, spears of 
steel, and shields like immense nuggets of gold. From the violet arabesque roof, 
which glittered with tinsel stars, trailed wreaths of the Christmas flowers — simple 
spicy marigolds ; and the pillars on which the circled ceiling rested, were 
sheathed like the legs of a gipsy king, in bands of green and black and yellow." 
The entertainment consisted of Oriental music and dancing, illuminations and 
fireworks ; but the supper was found to be anything but delightful. 

On Christmas Day the Prince attended service at the Cathedral, where the 
Bishop and Clergy were assisted by Canon Duckworth. The Bishop — Dr. Mil- 
man, who died of fever a few weeks later — made an appeal for aid for distressed 
English people in India. At the close of the service, the Prince stayed behind 
to see the Cathedral, which has been not unfairly called a Westminster Abbey 
in a distant land. "There are no grey monuments here, for the sun clothes the 
statues and tablets in absolute whiteness. No ancient columns blurred with the 
dust of ages, for all are comparatively new, but the whole of the plain yet 
beautiful fabric is consecrated by memorials of heroes. Here are piled their 
arms, and here the wreaths are entwined upon the heads of warriors. Standing 
evidence is this church of the truth of Kingsley's words, ' No wind can sweep the 
earth which does not bear the echoes of an English voice.' Standing evidence 
is it also of the might, and the willingness, and gallantry and self-denyingness of 
that voice wherever it is raised by the noblest minded of England's children. 
Let us give one glance at the mementoes of the brave. Here before us is the 
monument of Sir Henry Lawrence. ' In the Punjaub, Rajpootana, and Oude 
Service he taught how kindly subject races should be ruled ; a Christian states- 
man, philanthropist, and soldier, he founded the Lawrence Memorial Asylum for 
soldiers' children in the Hills.' A little further away there is a tablet to the 
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memory of the English officers of the 68th Native Infantry. They died during 
the Mutiny, ' some on the field of battle, some by the hands of their followers, 
others from disease, all doing their duty.' Another monument in the cluster 
right before us, again brings back these terrible days in Indian history. Colonel 
Yule, ' a modest and accomplished soldier, and as brave as ever drew a sword, 
fell gallantly (I quote the record) at the head of his regiment — the 9th Lancers 
— during an encounter in rear of the camp at Delhi.' " The Prince of Wales was 
shown by Lord Northbrook the beautiful memorial raised by Lord Canning to 
the memory of his wife, whom he survived only seven months. Before he left 
India for England he wrote the touching inscription : — " Honour and praise 
written on a tomb are at best but a plain glory, but that her charity, humility, 
meekness, and watchful faith in her Saviour will, for that Saviour's sake, be 
accepted of God, and be to her a glory everlasting, is the firm trust of those who 
knew her best and most dearly loved her in life, and who cherish the memory of 
her departed." 

The Prince then drove down to the Serapis, where the upper deck had been 
transformed into a winter scene with shrubs, cotton wool, and glistening white 
powder, and lunched on board. His health was drunk with Highland honours, 
and he afterwards proposed the health of Captain Glyn and the officers of the 
ship. Captain Glyn, in returning thanks, expressed a hope that Major-General 
Browne would keep time in his forthcoming 5,000 miles' land journey with 
the Prince as well as the Serapis had kept her dates. In the afternoon the 
party drove out to the Viceregal Lodge at Barrackpore, and there was a quiet 
reception in the evening. On Boxing Day (Sunday), a water-trip was made to 
Chandernagore, which has been a French settlement since 1700, the year in 
which Calcutta was first declared to belong to England. Clive captured it^ it 
was subsequently restored to the French, again captured, and finally restored at 
the general peace after the downfall of Napoleon. A curious instance of the 
difficulty of getting two eye-witnesses of the same event to agree as to what 
really happened is shown in the conflicting statements of Dr. Russell that " a 
Royal Salute " was fired, and of Mr. Wheeler, who says, " The Prince was 
received with a salute of twenty-one, not guns, but bangs upon boxes, for there 
is no artillery in the place." There was the inevitable Address, of course, but it 
was short, and it was well read by an Irish girl named Wade, whose grace won 
complimentary remarks on the taste and elegance of Frenchwomen. " Soyez le 
bienvenu sur cette terre frangaise, qui conservera longtemps le souvenir d'un si 
beau jour ! " The vin d'honneur and the usual toasts were drunk at lunch, and 
then the visitors drove through the little town, which has been called an 
" Eastern Arcadia." Certainly some of its people were simple enough. 
" Tiens ! " exclaimed one of them to his neighbour when the Prince proposed 
the health of the President of the French Republic. " Tiens ! le Prince parle 
frangais done." 

On December 27th, the Prince and the Viceroy went by water to Chandah 
and drove to Government House there to hold another reception of Chiefs. The 
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emissaries of the King of Burmah were the first to arrive, and they were, of 
course, in highly picturesque costumes. The Maharajah of Panna, who followed, 
was splendid in diamonds, then came the Nepalese Embassy, and after them the 
handsome and dignified Rajah of Jheend, whose father was the first to march 
against the Delhi mutineers. The Maharajah of Benares, who came presently, 
was disappointed to find that the Prince's arrangements would not allow of 
paying him more than a flying visit on his way to Lucknow. The Maharajahs 
of Nahun and Johore were also received. The two following days were devoted 
to paying return visits to these and other potentates. The Maharajah of 
Cashmere arranged a tent of Cashmere shawls outside his abode, the floors were 
laid and the walls draped with them, and there was a shawl canopy for the chairs 
of State. The Prince afterwards went to the Calcutta races, to the complete 
contentment of great crowds of natives. On the last day but one of the year 
there was a quiet little lunch on board the Serapis, and surely even the 
indefatigable Prince of Wales must have been glad of a little repose. 

The Indian Cavalry are among the finest horsemen in the world. It was, 
therefore, no doubt with strong anticipatory feelings of pleasure that the Prince, 
on the morning of December 31st, went to the parade ground to witness a tent- 
pegging performance by the troopers of the 1 0th Bengal Cavalry. The display 
was, indeed, a remarkably good one. These picturesque bearded men, sitting 
their horses like Centaurs, rode full tilt across the plain, and with a dip of the 
lance picked up with the greatest ease the long wooden pegs which had been 
driven deep into the soil. Afterwards came other feats, such as knocking off" 
rupees from the top of tent pegs and picking up handkerchiefs from the ground 
as the horse was ridden at the highest speed. The sowars showed indeed the 
utmost skill, and received from the English visitors the applause their brilliant 
performance deserved. One of the men was specially singled out for distinction. 
He received from the Prince a hunting-knife, and with it the permission to wear 
it when in uniform — a concession which doubtless made the gift infinitely more 
valuable in his eyes. Very diff"erent scenes awaited the Prince in the afternoon, 
when he made a round of the Hospitals of Calcutta. It was a deeply interesting 
experience. Though the institutions are all modelled on the best English lines, 
they have striking characteristics of their own, and these were brought to the 
notice of the Royal visitor, who showed by his bearing and his inquiries how 
profoundly all he saw impressed and touched him. A garden party at Belve- 
dere, a dinner at Government House, and a ball filled in for the Prince what 
remained of the dying year. 

New Year's Day is traditionally associated in India with stately pageantry 
centering in the ofier of homage to the Throne. The custom is ofiacially dated 
back to the year 1877, when the late Queen was proclaimed Empress of India at 
a splendid Durbar on the plains outside Delhi, where King Edward VII.'s 
Coronation Durbar was held by Lord Curzon. As a fact, however, the idea 
originated in the year with which we are dealing and arose out of the Prince's 
visit. There were difficulties about subordinating the Queen's representatives. 
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even to the Heir Apparent, at a Durbar. On the other hand, it was manifestly 
impossible for the Prince to take a secondary place at a great State function, and 
a happy way was eventually found out of the difficulty by holding on New 
Year's Day, 1896, in the place of a Durbar, a Chapter of the Star of India, at 
which the Prince acted as High Commissioner. As the ceremony finally shaped 
itself, it was a magnificent piece of Eastern spectacle with a sufficient touch of 
Western splendour to give it distinction and dignity. The arrangements for the 
function were on a most elaborate scale. Extending for a distance of a mile 
from Government House was a long canvas enclosure in the shape of a 
parallelogram. Within this were pitched the tents of the native princes and high 
functionaries who 
were to take part in 
the ceremony. The 
Chapter-tent, erected 
opposite the entrance, 
was a gorgeously 
contrived audience 
chamber. The car- 
pet was of cloth of 
gold and the walls 
were covered with 
rich hangings. At 
the top of the tent 
was a daifs, with a 
canopy of pale-blue 
satin, supported by 
silver pillars sus- 
pended above two 
silver chairs, one em- 
blazoned with the 
Prince of Wales' 
feathers, and the 
other with a crown. 

Behind the daYs stretched tiers of seats for members of the Order and invited 
guests. Outside were stands for less privileged visitors. 

It was a little after nine when the proceedings began. A noisy overture was 
supplied by the State trumpeters, whose shrill fanfares resounded throughout 
the camp. They introduced the first procession, which consisted of the grand 
Marshal of the Camp and the other high officials specially concerned in the day's 
ceremony, and the Companions of the Order. Barely had the brilliant throng 
time to dispose itself in proper array than the Begum of Bhopal, the first Knight 
Grand Commander, appeared upon the scene, a picturesque figure in the centre 
of a quaint retinue. Her Highness, heavily veiled, was a mere bundle, of 
brilliant drapery. As she waddled along in curious fashion, attended by two 
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little pages in bare feet, she was the object of concentrated curiosity, but 
outwardly there was nothing to indicate that she was anything more than a 
human automaton. Of a totally different type was the next prominent figure in 
the pageant. This was Sir Salar Jung, the great minister of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. He was picturesquely dressed in a green caftan and white turban, 
his train borne by two pages in green and gold. Accompanying him were eight 
of the leading Sirdars of Hyderabad, all brilliantly costumed. Again the scene 
changed, and the Maharajah of Patiala appeared, his turban ablaze with 
splendid diamonds, some of which, it was said, had once been the property of the 
Empress Eugenie. The Maharajah of Travancore, with his minister and Sirdars, 
who came next, supplied a more subdued note. But the balance was more than 
redressed immediately afterwards, when the Maharajah of Rewah passed by. 
" He was attended," says Dr. Russell, " by a body of Sirdars who would make a 
sensation in a London or Paris theatre. They were animated nuggets, ambu- 
latory mines of jewels — one especially, who wore a suit of chain armour, 
arabesqued breast and back pieces, jewelled plume, casque of gold, and enamelled 
gauntlets." 

There were other scarcely less striking figures in this procession of Princes. 
The Maharajah of Rewah wore a resplendent golden crown thickly encrusted 
with gems. The Maharajah of Jeypore was accompanied by " eight charac- 
teristic Thakoors and pages, whose doublets and trunk hose of light-blue satin 
contrasted admirably with their dark-blue faces." Then there was the Maharajah 
Holkar of Indore, looking like " an Indian Henry VIIL, " followed closely by the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, attended by " eight most resplendent warriors and 
courtiers, finely shawled and jewelled," and by pages in green velvet tunics and 
pink, turbans. Last to appear among the native princes was the Maharajah 
Scindia of Gwalior. The Prince of Wales's procession was a fitting close to this 
gorgeous panorama. His Royal Highness wore Field Marshal's uniform, the 
bright scarlet of which contrasted very strikingly with the pale-blue mantle 
which fell in ample folds about his figure. The train was carried by naval 
cadets, who wore cavalier costumes — pretty to look at, but decidedly incongruous, 
for, as was pointed out at the time, the Order has no Stuart associations. 

Amid the strains of the National Anthem, His Royal Highness appeared 
upon the dais, and when the last notes had died away the formal business was 
opened by the Viceroy directing the Secretary to read the roll of the Order. 
This done, and other preliminaries disposed of, the Prince directed " the investi- 
ture to proceed." What followed is best described in the language of the 
official chronicler, whose keen eye for the picturesque enabled him to take in all 
the interesting features of the singularly brilliant pageant : — 

" First, the Maharajah of Jodhpoor was conducted from the tent in which he 
had been robed to the presence ; the Under-Secretary bearing the insignia on a 
blue satin and velvet cushion. He was met at the entrance of the Chapter-tent 
by two junior Knights, and led up to the footstool of the Prince by Mr. 
Aitchison, who held him firmly by the hand, and indicated when he was to bow, 
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kneel, walk backwards, and sit down. After the Queen's grant had been read, 
the Maharajah, having been decorated with a Knight's riband, badge, star, and 
robes, stood before the dais. He made two obeisances, and knelt. The Prince 
then placed the collar of the Order round his neck, and admonished him in 
prescribed form. Seventeen guns were fired. The Maharajah then rose, and, 
instructed by Mr. Aitchison, was led backwards, bowing, with his face to the dais, 
towards the seat reserved for him. There his banner was unfurled to a flourish 
of trumpets, all standing. The Secretary proclaimed the titles of the newly 
made Knight Grand Commander, and all resumed their seats." Other investi- 
tures followed, and finally the Chapter was declared closed. On leaving the tent, 
the Prince was received with a Royal salute, and the Guard of Honour presented 
arms. His departure was witnessed with uncommon interest by the spectators, 
and there was also a lively display of curiosity when the processions of princes 
departed — this being indeed, from the spectacular point of view, the incident of 
the day. A little unrehearsed incident, which occurred as the Royal carriage 
was on its way back to Government House, added piquancy to the morning's 
ceremony. At one point of the route a native rushed forward with a paper in 
his hand, which he held aloft. It was a petition which he was anxious to present 
in person to the Heir Apparent, under the mistaken notion, which all Orientals 
have, that a prince has the power to redress grievances of whatever character 
they may be. He was only one of many who sought the direct interposition of 
the Prince in their private affairs. The dance of the previous night had left 
everybody tired, and even the Prince of Wales was pale. Mr. Wheeler, who 
seems to have been growing sated with splendours, wrote : — " Every one would 
have regretted it had they not been spectators at this rare and splendid 
ceremony ; but, on the other hand, no one was sorry when it was brought to a 
close. A meeting of the knights with all their gorgeous apparel cannot charm 
away the pangs of hunger nor instil fresh vigour into worn-out nerves. In a 
quarter of an hour the whole assemblage had gone home, and those who were 
not at breakfast were in bed." 

But there was no rest for the principal actor in these ceremonies, and in the 
afternoon he had to unveil the equestrian statue of Lord Mayo, which is one of 
the most conspicuous features of the Maidan near Government House. Lord 
Mayo, whose tragic death at the hands of an assassin in the Andaman Islands 
is one of the dark pages of the history of the Indian Viceroyalty, was a most 
popular administrator, and at the period of the Prince's visit his memory was still 
green. There was, therefore, a tremendous throng, drawn from all classes of 
the community, European and native, to witness the ceremony. His Royal 
Highness made an interesting speech, in which he expressed his melancholy 
satisfaction at paying this tribute to one whom he had been proud to call his 
friend, and who would have left a great name among Indian Viceroys had he 
lived. Later in the day the Prince went to the racecourse to witness a polo 
match between a local team and a team of Manipuri players. Polo, according 
to the best tradition, had its original home in Manipur, and the inhabitants 
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still make it their national game. The representatives of the State, which was 
subsequently to obtain so sinister a reputation, did not belie the reputation of 
their countrymen for skill at this most fascinating diversion. Though badly 
mounted as compared with their rivals, they proved more than a match for 
them. Fireworks and illuminations followed the polo match. 

Sunday was, as usual, a quiet day, affording a much-needed rest after a week 
of excitement. Church service in the morning, followed by visits to the Arsenal 
and the Botanical Gardens, and a sacred concert at Government House in the 
evening, were the incidents of the day. Before breakfast the next morning the 
Prince rode out to see some feats of horsemanship by the men of the i8th Bengal 
Cavalry. In all main essentials the display was similar to that witnessed in the 
previous week. The only notable addition to the programme was a polo match, 
in which five Manipuris were pitted against five Englishmen, with the result that 
the latter were handsomely beaten, much to the chagrin of their compatriots, 
who did not, perhaps, recall that to the Manipuri polo is what cricket is to the 
Englishman. Returning'_to Government House, His Royal Highness breakfasted, 
and afterwards knighted Mr. Stuart Hogg, the Chief Commissioner of Police, in 
recognition of his services in ensuring the success of the now rapidly waning 
visit to the city. This interesting duty discharged, he repaired to the 
University, where he was invested with the degree of Doctor, honoris causa. 
The ceremony was conducted with all dignity, and the distinguished visitors 
found abundant interest in noting the effect of academic attire on'the appearance 
of the Bengali Baboo. On the whole, it was considered that the Occidental 
trappings did not assort badly with the Eastern faces. 

This practically closed the formal programme of the Calcutta visit, but one 
notable experience yet remained to the Prince — a visit to a zenana. How the way 
was made smooth for His Royal Highness does not appear. An animated account 
is given by Dr. Russell of the incident, which created a good deal of perturbation 
in native circles at the time. Describing the Prince's arrival at the house of 
Mr. Mookerjee, in Bhowanipore, the gentleman honoured with this visit, the 
official chronicler says : — "There were hundreds of children assembled to see the 
Prince arrive ; most of the little ladies held pretty bouquets, with which, out of 
loyal devotion, to pelt the Prince. These children may develop into Hindoo 
Bloomers, and establish Women's Rights Associations, unless their wild shrieks 
of liberty be silenced in the leaden flood of caste and custom, which has drowned 
so much thought and life in India century after century. Instead of salutes and 
flourishes, or bell-pulling, the Hindoos use conchs to announce the arrival of 
guests ; the noise of these natural horns makes one rejoice that he is not among 
the Tritons. These were sounded often and long, for there were false alarms of 
the Prince's coming ; but at last his carriage came in sight, and there was much 
conch-blowing. His Royal Highness did not appear in the splendid attire 
which Mrs. Mookerjee and her fair friends, no doubt, thought a Prince should 
wear. Whether Baboo Jagadanund Mookerjee will ever get over the wrath of 
his co-religionists for the doings of this day, time only can show. There is one 
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fact revealed by the manner in which the occurrence was accepted by those 
concerned : Hindoo ladies, at all events, do not consider strict seclusion at all 
essential to their happiness." 

All things have an end, and so at last the Prince had to turn his face, some- 
what reluctantly, one may safely assume, from Calcutta, where he had passed so 
enjoyable a time. ' He was sped in his departure with all the ornate adjuncts 
which attend, the incoming and the outgoing of so illustrious a visitor. Troops 
lined the streets, guards of honour were mounted, and buildings were decorated. 
His farewell of Lord Northbrook at Honrali station was marked with more 
than common impressiveness. He felt, no doubt, that to the Viceroy he was 
indebted for the perfect smoothness with which the wheels had run from the 
moment he set foot in Calcutta. Thence from the brilliancy and bustle of the 
capital, with its crowded, varied life, the Prince went to the comparative seclusion 
of a Mofussil station. His destination was Bankipoor, near Patna, the seat of 
the great opium and indigo industry. A body of mounted Behar volunteers, 
stalwart upstanding men, drawn chiefly from the ranks of the planters, served 
as a guard of honour at the station, and there was a great attendance there of 
local notabilities, headed by Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. The reception at the station was followed by a Durbar, marked by 
barbaric splendour. One detail which attracted the special notice of the visitors 
was a sort of guard of honour of 200 elephants. The huge animals formed an 
avenue, through which the Royal procession passed. As the Prince's carriage 
went by they lifted their trunks in solemn salute, a compliment which greatly 
diverted him. Patna has a reputation for disloyalty which is not undeserved, 
but the Durbar was as well attended by representative natives of the district as 
could be wished. Nor was there the slightest symptom in the aspect of the 
people who gathered in enormous crowds outside to indicate that the place is a 
hotbed of fanaticism. 

Thanks to Sir Richard Temple's wide official experience, and his genius for 
detail, the ceremonial proceedings passed off without a hitch. After a sumptuous 
dejeuner, served in a fine and lofty shamianah, and attended by all the leading 
Europeans of the district, with their wives, the Prince went out to see a procession 
of elephants. Three hundred and eighty of them were passed in review. Much 
entertainment was caused by the antics of one baby elephant, which danced and 
capered about like a kitten. A good many gifts were collected here for the 
Prince's inspection. Among them was a pair of beautiful toy oxen, not bigger 
than Shetland ponies, which drew a light carriage. They seemed very' quiet, 
but when Lord Charles Beresford essayed to drive them they showed 
inconvenient mettle. 

Leaving Bankipoor, after a three hours' stay, the Prince proceeded to Benares, 
the famous holy city of India. It was nearly dark when the train steamed into 
the station at Rajghaut just outside, but there was sufficient light to enable the 
travellers to note the marvellous picturesqueness of this Mecca of Hindooism. 
The visitors were accommodated in a great tented town which, judging from Sir 
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W. H. Russell's description, almost outvied the marvels of Benares itself. There 
was a main street i.ooo feet long and 230 feet broad, bounded at the end by the 
Durbar, while on the left was a separate enclosure containing drawing-, dining- and 
bedrooms for the Prince, and separate rooms for each member of his staff. By 
means of a covered way access was had to the tent of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
which was 70 feet long by 30 feet broad. How visitors individually fared Dr. 
Russell relates in his lively way :— " Each tent had a lamp in front, and the 
numbers and names were inscribed outside. Enter your own, and you find a 
charming carpeted quadrangle, divided into a bedroom and sitting-room, with 
a fireplace in which are blazing logs and glowing coals — not at all superfluous in 
this Indian winter — and, moreover, lights, tables, chairs, and every comfort a 
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Rechabite of the most luxurious nature could desire — soft bed, and large bath, 
and ample space for life ; smaller tents for servants within call, a complete 
establishment of attendants — plans of the camp — directions as to postal and 
telegraphic arrangements — rules to be observed in case of fire — clothes all ready 
laid out for dinner, of which the camp bell and bugle give warning. The 
lamps and lights give one the idea of a busy street in high festivity ; and when 
the company are seated in the great tent, which is brilliant as a London ball- 
room, and one thinks that a few miles away there is a city of hundreds of 
thousands of people who would think it contamination to sit at the well-spread 
table, you understand how wide is the chasm which separates the life of the 
governing and the governed." 

An address of welcome from the Municipality was the prelude to what 
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proved an intensely interesting visit. In this document allusion was made to the 
freedom which Hindoos enjoyed under British rule to practise their rites and 
ceremonies in this ancient seat of the faith. The Queen was likened to the 
Hindoo monarchs commemorated in the Mahabharatam, the great epic poem of 
the Hindoos, and Her Majesty was thanked for the personal interest she had 
shown in India by sending her son to visit it. The Prince, in his reply, 
expressed pleasure at finding himself in this great centre of Hindooism, and at 
hearing from those who knew so well the feelings of their fellow-countrymen 
in all parts of India that under British rule they enjoyed the utmost freedom 
to practise their religion. His Royal Higliness promised to convey to the 
Queen the sentiments of loyalty and gratitude which had that day been 
expressed to him. 

Impressive as this episode was in many respects, it yielded in interest to an 
incident which occurred a few hours later. The Prince of Wales had received the 
homage of the exponents of the Hindoo faith in its sacred home. He was now 
to receive, as humble suppliants for his passing notice, the direct descendants of 
the proud and mighty Mogul dynasty, which had once ruled India and shaken 
the Eastern world. Six of these shadows of Royalty in all waited at the 
Prince's tent. They came attended by a Civil servant, Mr. Carmichael, whose 
introductory address may be reproduced here, as it explains very clearly the 
position occupied by these " last of the Moguls." Mr. Carmichael said :— " The 
six gentlemen whom I present to your Royal Highness, Mirza Mahomed Sneed, 
Bukht, alias Peary Sahib, Mozuffer Bukht, Nadir Bukht, Mouzoodeen Bukht, 
Rahemoodeen Bukht, Mahomed Mohsur Bukht, are lineal descendants of Mirza 
Jehan dar Shah, heir apparent to Shah Alum, the last independent King of 
Delhi and of the Timour dynastj^. Shah Alum was desirous that his second 
son (called, when he reigned, Akbar Shah Saiee) should succeed to the throne. 
Hence a bitter feud arose between Jehandar Shah, the eldest son, and his 
father, and the former had to take refuge, first at the Court of Lucknow, where 
a stipend was assigned to him for his maintenance by the Oudh Government, 
and later, in 1788, the British Government gave him and his family an asylum 
at Benares, making over to them for their residence the extensive range of 
buildings on the river face, called Shivala Ghat, which had been sequestered for 
the rebellion of Cheyt Singh. The Prince Jehandar Shah died in May of the 
same year, and his descendants have since lived on the bounty of the British 
Government. As they have increased in numbers the stipends (which were 
many of them personal) have necessarily but ill sufficed for their maintenance. 
They are, therefore, in anything but comfortable circumstances, but still maintain 
their dignity, and are universally respected. They have ever been most loyal 
and grateful to the British Government for its protection and support." 

In the whole of the Prince's journeyings in India he had no experience more 
dramatically interesting than this interview. No doubt the visit was made 
mainly in the hope of obtaining a larger allowance from the Government. The 
six scions of Mogul Royalty were at the time keeping up a faded state in some 
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tumble-down buildings, and for their position were in a condition of actual 
poverty. The Prince, we may be certain, was properly sympathetic, but a 
Government has to be just before it can be generous, and probably it was 
thought that the allowance was sufficient, having regard to the conditions under 
which it was conferred. A visit to the Maharajah of Vizianagram was paid by 
the Prince early in the day, and it was followed by an inspection of the Town 
Hall, which the Maharajah erected in memory of the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Thence he visited the famous temples. His journey was made on 
foot, since the streets are so narrow that wheeled traffic is out of the question, 
more especially as the Sacred Bulls have the run of the place, and are not to be 
gainsaid if they should oppose their bodies as an obstacle to progress. In order 
that no untoward incident might occur, the Temples were cleared of the 
ordinary public. As a consequence, the Prince saw them without the usual 
crowds of pilgrims, holy men, and devotees from all parts of India. But the 
tour, nevertheless, proved remarkably interesting. First were inspected the 
Golden Temple and the Sacred Pool, the latter a foul pond " covered with green 
scum, and emitting poisonous vapours of sulphuretted hydrogen." Afterwards 
the party dropped in at the Temple of Gaulsa, and spent an interesting half- 
hour in examining the features of that famous centre of orthodox Hindooism. 
But what attracted the party even more than the buildings devoted to the 
worship of the multitudinous gods of the Hindoo Pantheon was the City itself. 
The strange streets, margined by shops in which a singular jumble of goods was 
exposed for sale, the sleek, sacred bulls ambling their way here and there 
absolutely without restraint, the sacred monkeys perched on the housetops, and 
looking down insolently on the intruders — these and a dozen other strange 
spectacles made the tour one of more than common interest. On all hands were 
evidences of the powerful hold of the dominant faith on the people. Yet it is 
not by any means an intolerant city. The visitors were assured that Christian 
missionaries conducted their ministrations absolutely without hindrance, and 
might at times be heard thundering against the sin of idolatry under the very 
shadow of the temples. 

The afternoon was occupied by a visit by water to Ramnagar, an old fort 
about four miles up the Ganges. Here the Prince was received by the 
Maharajah of Benares. It was, says Dr. Russell, the grandest and most 
characteristic reception possible : — " The river-bank was blazing with the twitter- 
ing of feux de joie ; the air lighted up by the discharges of artillery from the 
ancient parapets ; the battlements of the fort were illuminated. Silver flam- 
beaux and torches were held by people on parapets, walls, and river-banks, 
which were as light as day. Preceded by mace-bearers, spearsmen, and banners, 
the Prince and the Maharajah were borne in gold and silver chairs, on men's 
shoulders, up the ascent from the river to the castle gate, between lines of 
matchlockmen and cavalry. Elephants, accompanied by wild music, marched 
on the left, shootee sowars rode on the right. Before the massive gateway, 
flanked by men in chain-armour, the Maharajah's infantry presented arms. 
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There in the courtyard was a line of elephants, bearing gold and silver howdahs. 
In another courtyard were assembled the retainers and the officials of the house- 
hold, who received the Royal visitor with profound salaams." 

Conducted to a room upstairs, the Prince was offered by his host a wonderful 
collection of presents, among them specimens of the lovely gold brocade and 
kincob work for which Benares is celebrated. Afterwards he mounted to the 
roof, where a dazzling spectacle was presented to his gaze in the illumination of 
the Ganges. Thousands of little coloured lamps dotted the surface of the great 
waterway, and laden with these the current passed onward— a moving mass of 
brilliant flame. Coloured lights displayed from the Castle walls added to the 
beauty of an extraordinarily picturesque scene. The Prince and his suite, after 
contemplating with admiration for some little time the glowing spectacle, re- 
embarked on the barge, and, pursued by flights of fire balloons, proceeded to the 
landing ghaut at Benares, the route on both banks of the river being brilliantly 
illuminated. 

On the following day, January 6th, the Prince was on the move once more.' 
The next stopping-place was Lucknow — that City of glorious memories. An 
appropriately military welcome was given, and the escort was supplied by the 
13th Hussars. The streets were lined by native cavalry and other troops in the 
station, and reinforcing them was a considerable contingent of the semi-military 
police. Lucknow is much changed since the days of the Mutiny — so changed, 
in fact, that the members of the Prince's suite who were familiar with it at that 
period found it difficult to pick out what were then the most conspicuous land- 
marks. Where once were teeming bazaars and lofty buildings are now stretches 
of greensward and rides and drives. But, though shorn of many of its old features, 
it still remains a striking city, as Indian cities go. 

The Prince arrived too late, and was too tired, to do any sight-seeing that day, 
but he was up betimes the following morning. After holding a lev6e, first for 
natives and then for Europeans, he repaired to the Dilkoosha, famous as the 
scene of some of the sharpest fighting in both reliefs of Lucknow. There he 
looked with much interest upon the battered, decaying walls, and particularly 
asked to have pointed out to him the room in which the gallant Peel of the Naval 
Brigade was wounded. This was done ; but close acquaintance with the chamber 
was forbidden by the fact that the building was too unsafe to be entered. Quit- 
ting reluctantly this historic spot, the Prince drove to the Martini^re, a famous 
charitable and scholastic institution founded by Claude Martin, one of the soldiers 
of fortune whom France sent to India in the eighteenth century. His tomb is 
in a vault in the building. It was inspected by the Prince, who was also shown 
some relics of this " simple soldier who died a general." Afterwards, His Royal 
Highness climbed to the roof, which commands an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country, and had pointed out to him the line by which Lord Clyde 
advanced to the relief of the Residency. A drive round by the walls of Secun- 
derabagh and past the Kaiserbagh — two other Mutiny landmarks— completed 
a morning of absorbing interest. The culminating feature of the Prince's visit 
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however, was reserved for the afternoon. At 4 p.m., according to programme, 
he laid the foundation-stone of a memorial to the natives who fell in defence of 
the Residency. It proved to be one of the most moving episodes in the whole 
of his tour. From the four quarters of Oudh, from Bengal, and from distant 
provinces of India had been collected to assist at the ceremony native veterans 
who had fought in the defence of the Residency. It was a remarkable gathering 
over which the Prince's eyes ranged when he mounted the da'fs. It included 
Ungud, the famous spy, Canonjeehal, the companion of Kavanagh in his daring 
venture, and other leading actors in the great drama enacted seventeen years 
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earlier near that spot. Wearing their old uniforms, they looked what they were 
— the heroic survivors of a mighty struggle. 

" It was," says Mr. Wheeler, " the most impressive ceremony in which the 
Prince took part in India. Without the battered and shot-torn walls of the old 
Residency, the red ensign of England was solemnly saluted with blast of trumpets, 
raised arms, the rolling of the drums, and the firing of cannon. Both .European 
and native troops were present, and formed themselves in three sides of a square 
before joining in the salute. This effective mark of the power and dignity of 
England lasted for several moments. It was a spectacle calculated to fill the 
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European mind, much more the mind of a people who had revolted against that 
power, with a feeling of the deepest awe." Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com- 
missioner for Oudh, read an address to the Prince of Wales, which is interesting 
and touching enough to justify quotation : — 

" We are assembled here to-day in honour of the memory of the native officers 
and soldiers who fell in defence of the place the ruins of which we see around us. 
It is said by some that the natives of this country are deficient in personal courage 
and in the qualities of truth and fidelity. I cite the conduct of these men in 
refutation of these opinions, and I care not if it be replied that the many are not 
to be judged by the standard of the few. For the nation that could produce such 
men only wants the training to produce others like them, and by their example 
the whole mass can, and will hereafter, assuredly be leavened. I believe the 
behaviour of the Sepoys of Lucknow was simply without a parallel in the annals 
of the world. The men under Clive at Arcot did indeed fight heroically, and 
voluntarily underwent great privations in order that their European comrades 
might benefit thereby. But, sir, their fidelity was not tested like that of these 
men, who had only the watchword, ' Fidelity to salt,' to sustain them during that 
period of trial. For not fifty yards off", by day and by night, for days and weeks, 
their own relations, fellow caste-men, and former comrades, adjured them, by 
name, to save their religion, their race, and all that was dear to them, by deserting 
the infidel alien, whose aim was to subject them all to caste degradation, and 
thereby destroy their well-being in this life and their hopes of a future. And over 
and over again have some of those now present heard these splendid fellows refute 
their assertions, deride their arguments, and defy them to come, in their thousands, 
and take the post committed to their charge. 

" Nor is it only as an example of noble fidelity and self-devotion that the 
conduct of these men is worthy of commemoration. It had its effect upon the 
fortunes of the time. For it is certain that had they deserted us, Lucknow must 
have fallen, and the fall of Lucknow would have set free thousands of trained 
soldiers to march on Delhi. And I need not say that so large a reinforcement to 
the ranks of the rebel army would have added enormously to the dangers and 
difficulties of the matchless handful who held the Ridge. 

"Less distinguished services, I think, have been commemorated at the cost 
of the nation. But it is at his own expense that the illustrious nobleman, who 
represents your Royal Highness's Imperial Mother in the Government of Her 
Eastern dominions, has directed the erection of the monument of which I am now 
commissioned respectfully to request your Royal Highness to be pleased to lay 
the foundation-stone. Your Royal Highness has already taken part, and will 
hereafter take part, in more conspicuous proceedings than these during your stay 
in the East ; but when your Royal Highness's visit is over, I would fain hope that 
the part which you have condescended to take on this spot, consecrated as it is 
by the blood of the truest and bravest of England and of India, will not occupy 
the lowest place in our recollections. It will at least be historical. For this 
monument to Indian fidelity, and bravery, and worth, will stand as a memento of 
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your Royal Highness's presence here when splendid pageants and their attendant 
ceremonies will have been forgotten. And when it is completed, the Asiatic and 
the Englishman will alike regard it with national pride. The Englishman, because 
the deeds of the devoted, though humble few, to whom his country owes so much, 
have been redeemed from undeserved oblivion by the thoughtful generosity of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and by the gracious and kindly aid of your Royal 
Highness ; and the Asiatic, at the thought of your Royal Highness, the Heir of 
Britain and of Hindostan, having done a lasting honour to the memory of the 
best and bravest of his race." 

The Prince, in accepting the invitation to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Memorial, spoke of the pleasure he felt in having a share in honouring the 
gallant men who had set such a noble example of fidelity and devotion to duty. 
Lord Northbrook, in erecting a monument to these soldiers, had done what 
would be gratifying to the whole Army. As they passed it on their way to or 
from their Camps, European soldiers — officers and men — would feel they had in 
such men as those whose deeds were there commemorated, comrades worthy to 
stand by their sid6 in defence of the Empire, and Sepoys would feel proud of 
the honour done to the valiant soldiers whose courage and faithfulness reflected 
such lustre on their race and country. 

At the conclusion of his speech the Prince laid the stone, and at the close of 
the operation, made the usual formal declaration. This terminated the official 
programme ; but the thoughtfulness of the Prince led him, before quitting the 
scene, to ask that the veterans should be individually presented to him. He 
could not have done a more gracious thing. " The delight of the men, when 
they were told of the honour in store for them," says Mr. Russell, " was 
expressed in brightened eyes and trembling lips. They were led up by Major 
Cubitt, one of the gallant officers under whom they had served. There were 
some who had their grievances, and would have liked to take such a golden 
opportunity to say a word about their pensions. One murmured audibly, 
' Fourteen rupees a month, Shahzadah ! It is not much, is it .-" ' Another, led in 
by his sons, nearly blind from a wound, exclaimed, ' Let me see him ! ' The 
Prince, understanding what he meant, told the officers to permit him to approach. 
The veteran, with his hand to his turban at the salute, came quite close, peered 
into the Prince's face, drew a deep sigh, and said, ' I thank Heaven I have lived 
to see this day and the Prince's face ; ' but when he felt that the Prince had 
taken his hand,^he burst into tears, and was led sobbing away. 'One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.' Taking all the circumstances and sur- 
roundings into consideration, the scene was most touching. When the Prince 
left, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had rejoiced the hearts of the 
old soldiers by his kindliness. He would not allow them to be hurried by ; he 
spoke to each one, ragged as he might be, squalid, or unclean." 

It was an incident of thrilling interest, -which accorded with the spirit aroused 
in the breasts of visitors by all they saw about them. The effacing hand of time 
has done much to wipe out the evidences of the stirring struggle which for many 
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weary months proceeded hereabouts ; but enough yet remained to remind the 
Royal party that one of the most momentous crises in the history of British India 
had been passed on the spot. Nor were the ordinary formal ceremonial gatherings 
incidental to the visit without a special significance ; for when, after dinner, the 
Prince repaired to the Kaiserbagh, the former Palace of the Kings of Oudh, 
and now a collection of Government offices, it was to receive an address from 
the Talukdars of Oudh, not a few of whom had played an active part for or 
against us in the great struggle. This document was unimpeachable in senti- 
ment. It expressed the deepest feelings of loyalty, and contained an invitation 
to the Prince to accept a crown set with jewels, as " their modest tribute of 
allegiance and gratitude," and as a fit emblem of their fealty. The address was 
received by the Prince with noticeable favour, and in his subsequent reception 
of the many native notables who crowded to do him honour, he showed that he 
felt the suggestiveness of the whole scene. The entertainment which followed 
the reception was something in the nature of anti-climax, but as the hosts were 
the natives of the city and province, it had the advantage of additionally 
emphasising the obliteration of old sinister memories. 

A day's pig-sticking at Onao on January 8th supplied a welcome relief 
from the strain of these moving episodes. The Prince rode well in the chase, 
but failed to draw blood. Pig-sticking is not a sport for the novice. It requires 
not only skill in the saddle and great dexterity with the spear, but a close 
knowledge of the habits of the quarry. On this occasion the boars were 
exceptionally agile and fierce. They charged home so resolutely that spills 
were numerous. Among the victims was Lord Carrington, who broke his collar- 
bone. An al-fresco repast in the woods was an agreeable wind-up to the 
outing. 

Sunday brought, as usual, a respite from ceremony. The Prince went to 
Church in the morning, and in the afternoon drove out once more to the ruins of 
the Residency. He was accompanied on the visit by Dr. Fayrer, who took him 
over " Fayrer's House," and showed him the chief points of interest from that 
position. Afterwards the sites of the Batteries and the Cemetery were visited, 
and a tour was made of the river-side district, from which Outram delivered his 
attack.^ With so expert a guide as Dr. Fayrer, the experience could not fail in 
moving interest. The Prince did not extend his investigations to the native 
town, but the members of his suite had a stroll through the Chandni Chowk 
and the bazaars, and found plenty to amuse them. They, however, brought 
back reports of a hankering after " the good old days " on the part of the native 
craftsmen, which seemed to indicate that they were not yet thoroughly recon- 
ciled to British rule. 

On January loth the Prince brought the programme of his stay at Lucknow 
to a close by presenting colours to the 1st Battalion of the 8th Foot, a regiment 
distinguished in Indian annals. It was a picturesque ceremony, which happily 
rounded off a visit crowded with military memories. The afternoon saw him on 
his way to Delhi. When he reached Cawnpore en route, he drove at once to the 
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Memorial Church, and looked at the mural tablets, and then at the tombs outside, 
after which he walked over the site of the old entrenchments. The terrain has 
been altered very extensively indeed since 1858 ; parks and gardens have been 
laid out, under the care of Colonel Yule, as though to obliterate the memory of 
the terrible tragedy which happened there. That tragedy it is, however, im- 
possible to forget, for close by stands the touching monument which, poor as it 
may be in art, will ever remain engraved upon the memory of those who have 
seen it. It marks the site of the Well that was the scene of such unexampled 
horrors. The Prince read the inscription aloud : " To the memory of a great 
company of Christian people, principally women and children, who were cruelly 
slaughtered here." The date and the name of the man who committed this 
crime, crying to Heaven for vengeance, are inscribed on the base of the statue. 
No native is allowed to enter this building unless he is furnished with a special 
permit. The angel who watches over the spot is the work of Marochetti. The 
Prince then visited the Cemetery, where he gathered some leaves from a shrub 
growing by the grave-side of an officer who fell close by. 

Having dined at the residence of Mr. Prinsep, the Prince of Wales and- his 
party got into a special train, and journeyed through the night to Delhi, where 
there was a very ceremonious reception, which was to be expected in view of the 
ancient importance of the city, and of its being now a great military centre. 
Some of the regiments which kept the route to the camp had actually fought 
upon the very ground they then occupied. The Royal Camp, about a mile and 
a half outside the city, to which the Prince proceeded on horseback, in Field- 
Marshal's uniform, was much praised for its arrangement, and for the way in 
which it was decorated with shrubs and flowering plants. As soon as the 
Imperial guest had " shaken down " in his quarters, the Municipality of Delhi, 
which consisted entirely of native gentlemen, were introduced to present an 
address of welcome. 

They said that they esteemed it a privilege to be permitted to give 
expression to their feelings of profound loyalty and devotion to the person and 
rule of their gracious Queen, and, on behalf of the whole community, of whatever 
race or creed, offered to His Royal Highness a hearty welcome to their ancient 
city. Since the Viceroy announced the intended visit, they had been anxiously 
looking forward to the auspicious event. Delhi, though small when compared 
with great capitals, such as Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, could claim attention 
for its antiquities and historic interest. " For more than a thousand years it has 
been the seat of dynasties, which have risen, flourished, and passed away, leaving 
traces of splendour in the palace and the tomb, in mosque and temple, minaret 
and tower. Although no longer the seat of empire, it is flourishing. Three 
railways converge to it, developing trade and industry. It is still the home of 
the language of Hindostan and the seat of learning." It was their earnest wish 
that His Royal Highness might retain pleasing recollections of his visit, and 
that the remainder of his tour might be as full of interest as the beginning 
had been. The Prince thanked them for their welcome, and said he had looked 
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forward with pleasure to his visit to their ancient capital, abounding in the 
earliest monuments of Indian magnificence and recollections of the greatest 
historical interest. The natural position of the city in the centre of Hindostan, 
where so many great lines, of railway converge, must ever render Delhi one of 
the most important points in our Indian possessions. He was glad to meet them 
there, and much gratified in being able to convey to the Queen his assurance of 
the appearance of reviving prosperity in a city so famous and beautiful. Then 
followed a levee, and in the evening the Prince dined with Lord Napier of 
Magdala. 

The next day, the I2th of January, saw one of the most brilliant of the 
many splendid scenes that were enacted in India during this memorable visit — 
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a review fof 20,000 men under the walls of the ancient capital of the 
Moghul Empire, the most fitting spot in India for such a display. In a very 
real sense, indeed, the fortress-city on the Jumna is the political capital of the 
Indian Empire. "What Rome was to the Csesars of the West, Delhi is and 
must be to the Power which holds India. To Enghshmen in general, no doubt, 
the name of the city is far more readily connected with momentous chapters in 
the record of the Mutiny Campaign ; but, though memories of the siege and 
capture of Delhi will suggest the first and most serious reflection to the visitor 
as he passes along the famous Ridge, or enters the city by the Cashmere Gate, 
and though the names of Nicholson and Baird Smith, John Lawrence and 
Hodson, may be more familiar to him than those of Pathan Sultans and Moghul 
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Emperors, it is in reality the history of Delhi before the rise of British rule in 
Asia which gives the city its political significance." 

Fine sight as a review may be, it is very difficult to write an account of it 
which shall be interesting to those who were not present, and it must therefore 
suffice to say that the ordinary splendour of such an occasion was greatly 
enhanced by the presence of native uniforms. The force on the ground consisted 
of heavy mountain, field, and horse artillery, thirteen regiments of cavalry, of 
which four were English hussars, and twenty-four battalions of infantry, ten 
being regulars. When the review was over, the Prince of Wales presented new 
colours to the iith Bengal Infantry, who played a gallant part in the Mutiny. 
He lunched with the i ith Hussars, and in the evening Lord Napier of Magdala 
dined with him. The evening was wound up with a dance, given by Lord 
Napier and the officers of the Delhi Garrison, in the ancient and famous Palace 
of the Moghuls, the ball-room being the great hall in which the last King of 
Delhi, whose brother died as lately as 1902, was tried by court-martial for his 
part in the Mutiny. In this apartment, too, once stood the far-famed Peacock 
Throne, and upon one of the arches is the inscription : — 

" If there be a Paradise on earth, 
It is this, it is this, it is this ! " 

The dance was barely over when inany of the officers had to set out for a ten- 
mile march to take part in some military manoeuvres. 

On the morrow, an excursion was made to Kootab Minar, on the way to 
which the Prince visited the beautiful Tomb of Suftur Jung. The road lay 
through a city of ruins, as Heber, who was there in 1824, has told us. "From 
the Gate of Agra to Houmayoun's Tomb," he writes, " is a very awful scene of 
desolation, ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, fragments of brick-work, 
freestone, granite, and marble, scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocky 
and barren, without cultivation, except in one or two small spots, and without a 
single tree. . I was reminded of Caffa in the Crimea ; but this was Caffa on the 
scale of London, with the wretched fragments of a magnificence such as London 
itself cannot boast. The ruins really extended as far as the eye could reach, 
and our track wound among them all the way. This was the seat of old Delhi, 
as founded by the Pathan Kings, on the ruins of the still larger Hindoo city of 
Indraput, which lay chiefly in a westerly direction. When the present city, 
which is certainly in a more advantageous situation, was founded by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, he removed many of its inhabitants thither. Most of the rest 
followed, to be near the palace and the principal markets ; and as, during the 
Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in a safe skin without the walls, 
old Delhi was soon entirely abandoned." Cunningham says that this ruined 
area is not less than 45 square miles. At Kootab, the famous pillar, 238 feet 
high, was mounted by the Prince, who visited, as Heber did forty years before 
him, the Well of MehrowHe, where the divers, who are always waiting there for 
backsheesh, jumped into the green and stagnant water, some 80 feet below. 
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Houmayoun's Tomb was visited on the way back. Since Heber's time it has 
become additionally famous as the place where the Delhi Princes surrendered 
to Hodson, and met their death. The saintly Bishop, whose dust has added a 
new glory to India, describes it as : — 

" A noble building of granite inlaid with marble, and in a very chaste and 
simple style of Gothic architecture. It is surrounded by a large garden, with 
terraces and fountains all now gone to decay, except one of the latter, which 
enables the poor people who live in the outbuildings of the tomb to cultivate a 
little wheat. The garden itself is surrounded by an embattled wall, with towers, 
four gateways, and a cloister within all the way round. In the centre of the 
square is a platform of about twenty feet high, and I should apprehend 200 
feet square, supported also by cloisters, and ascended by four great flights 
of granite steps. Above rises the tomb, also a square, with a great dome of 
white marble in its centre. The apartments within are a circular room, about 
as big as theRadcliffe Library, in the centre of which lies, under a small raised 
slab, the unfortunate Prince to whose memory this fine building is raised. In 
the angles are smaller apartments, where other branches of his family are 
interred. From the top of the building I was surprised to see that we had still 
ruins on every side, and that, more particularly to the westward and where old 
Indraput stood, the desolation apparently extended to a range of barren hills 
seven or eight miles off." 

In the evening, Delhi was illuminated, and the Prince of Wales dined with 
the officers of the Rifle Brigade. On the 14th he went out to Alipoor to see the 
sham-fighting, which was still going on outside Delhi, and on the 15th the 
manoeuvres were continued. The i6th was Sunday, a day for which everybody 
during the tour was always exceedingly grateful, for the fatigues of the week were 
often terrible. The visit to Delhi was wound up on the 17th with a cavalry field- 
day, and when it was concluded there was an exhibition of tent-pegging and feats 
of arms. Shortly before midnight the Royal party left Delhi by special train for 
Lahore, passing to the station through lines of soldiers holding torches. The 
capital of the Punjaub, so famous in literature, was reached in the early morning 
of January i8th. This is the city which Milton declares to have been one of 
those seats of mightiest empires upon whose rare beauties the eyes of penitent 
Adam gazed from Paradise. And then think of Lalla Rookh and Feramorz ! 
Let us turn to the gorgeous page of Thomas Moore : — 

" They had now arrived at the splendid city of Lahore, whose mausoleums 
and shrines, magnificent and numberless, where Death appeared to shard equal 
honours with Heaven, would have powerfully affected the heart and imagination 
of Lalla Rookh, if feelings more of this earth had not taken entire possession of 
her already. She was here met by messengers despatched from Cashmere, who 
informed her that the King had arrived in the valley, and was himself super- 
intending the sumptuous preparations that were then making in the saloons of 
the Shalimar for her reception. . . . The arrival of the young bride at Lahore 
was celebrated in the most enthusiastic manner. The Rajahs and Omrahs in her 
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train, who had kept at a certain distance during the journey, and never encamped 
nearer to the Princess than was strictly necessary for her safeguard, here rode in 
splendid cavalcade through the city, and distributed the most costly presents to 
the crowd. Engines were erected in all the squares, which cast forth showers of 
confectionery among the people ; while the artisans, in chariots adorned with 
tinsel and flying streamers, exhibited the badges of their respective trades 
through the streets. Such brilliant displays of life and pageantry among the 
palaces and domes and gilded minarets of Lahore, made the city altogether 
like a place of enchantment — particularly on the day when Lalla Rookh set out 
again on her journey, when she was accompanied to the gate by all the fairest 
and richest of the nobility, and rode along between ranks of beautiful boys and 
girls, who kept waving over their heads plates of gold and silver flowers, and 
then threw them around to be gathered by the populace." 

If something less than these poetic splendours awaited the Prince of Wales, 
his welcome at Lahore was yet picturesque enough. The procession to Govern- 
ment House — four miles off — made a sweep round the town, passing the encamp- 
ments of the Rajahs of the Punjaub : — " Before each encampment floated the 
banner of the Rajah to whom it belonged. In front stood in line, elephants, led 
horses in gold and silver saddle-cloths and jewelled caparisons ; the chief's armed 
retainers, regular and irregular, lining the roadway. The roll of drums, blare 
of trumpets, and clang and outburst of strange instruments, saluted the Prince. 
Lance and sword, morion and cuirass, flashed, and all was light and beautiful. 
The very spirit of chivalry hovered over these martial faces and noble forms. 
Such might have been, but for that villainous saltpetre and those dastard firearms, 
a triumphant procession of Saladin or of Timour himself. The combination of 
colours forced the beholder to close his eyes for a moment, and ask if it were a 
dream. Fenced in by this extraordinary pageantry, stood or squatted, silent, 
motionless, what sometime hence will be designated by native reformers 'the 
majesty of the people.' It was also on the house-tops and on walls, and seemed 
much taken with the aspect of its Princely brother, whom it was able to recog- 
nise by reason of the gold umbrella carried over his head in the Governor's 
carriage." 

On the way the Prince passed beneath a triumphal arch draped entirely in 
Cashmere shawls, not one of which was valued at less than ;^ 50. The feudatory 
chiefs, a round dozen in number, were assembled on the Maidan. Each of the 
Rajahs brought his largest elephants, his smartest horse-soldiers (some of them 
wore coats of mail and helmets with chain appendages for the face and neck), and 
his tallest infantry. They lined both sides of the roadway through which the 
Prince was to pass, the Nawab of Bahawulpur, the oldest and wealthiest Nabob, 
holding the first position on the right. There had been a rehearsal of the scene, 
so that every chief should know exactly where he was to place himself. In the 
centre of the line on the right, the Rajah of Kapurthalla held position. Almost 
at the last moment, Mr. Wheeler tells us. His Highness discovered that the 
splendid golden howdah in which he was seated would prevent him standing 
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upright, like his colleagues, and the Europeans laughed quietly as they saw the 
Rajah with no little alacrity transfer himself to a meaner-looking elephant, 
with no howdah, so that, there, the Heir Apparent might see him, legs and all. 
But His Highness was conspicuous for another reason, namely, that in front of 
his stud of elephants, he had flying from a flagstaff the most magnificent banner 
of all those which flapped and floated over the field. It was of light-blue satin, 
with an elephant and unicorn as black supporters of a coat-of-arms embroidered 
in silver. But envious as all other Princes were of it, there were slanderers upon 
the ground, who proclaimed that the flag was one which had belonged to Kapur- 
thalla's father, a Knight of the Star of India, and that the present Rajah was 
ornamenting his cavalcade with a banner which was not his. Be that as it may, 
the glory was taken from this and all other ensigns by a little episode which was 
executed in the plot of ground allotted to the Nawab of Bahawulpur as the Prince 
passed him by. His Highness's Sepoys lowered his banner in sailor fashion until 
the Prince touched his hat in return for the salute. All the other chiefs witnessed 
this incident with deep chagrin ; for, alas ! none of their ensigns were movable. 
The Prince, however, soon smoothed down the ruffles of these Malachis, with their 
collars of gold, by his smile and friendly salutation. 

The moment the Prince reached Government House, he received the Muni- 
cipality of Lahore, which, of course, inflicted an address upon him, that being 
one of the objects for which Municipalities exist. " May it please your Highness," 
said this document, "on behalf of the citizens of Lahore, with deep respect, we 
bid your Royal Highness welcome to the capital of the Punjaub. Though distant 
from the capital of England, and among the youngest sons of her great Empire, 
we claim, in common with our countrymen, a foremost rank among the loyal 
subjects of the Crown ; for, placfed at the north-western door of India, on the 
borders of regions untraversed by Europeans, and mindful of our own past history, 
we are in a position to appreciate even more than others the benefits of British 
rule." Then there was a lev^e of European officials, officers, and private persons 
followed by another on purpose for the native chiefs, about a dozen of them, 
from eleven-gun Princes with escorts, guards of honour, and bands, to smalt men 
who had to be content to accept attar and pdn from one of the officers of the 
suite, and to be conducted only to the foot of the staircase on their departure. 
All this over, the Prince went to jail to see " a model establishment abounding 
in ruffians." One of them, a Thug of seventy, admitted, or boasted, that he had 
murdered more than 250 people. Then, as Pepys would say, to the Citadel, where 
he saw some tiny cannon, mounted on a revolving frame, which belonged to 
Dhuleep Singh as a little boy. The Prince had the toy sent to England. The 
picturesqueness of a town swarming with Sikh and Hill chiefs was beyond com- 
pare, and their encampment, full of soldiers and elephants, was brilliant with 
colour, and the Prince was evidently greatly interested in the return visits which 
he paid to these potentates, great and small. On the last night of his stay there 
was a fete in the Shalimar Gardens, which were beautifully illuminated. The 
trees were hung with Chinese lanterns, and several fountains, the water of which 
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fell into marble tanks, ejected into the balmy air showers of refreshing spray. 
While the f^te was in progress, the tribe of Cuttacks gave an exhibition of their 
wonderful sword dance round an immense bonfire. These men were all armed 
with old-fashioned flint-lock pistols and tulwars, for in the country they came 
from, near the Khyber Pass, the frequent raids of the Afghan robbers made it 
necessary that every inhabitant should be prepared to protect himself. 

At midnight on January 19th the Prince of Wales and his suite drove to the 
railway station to take train to Wazirabad, on the way to visit the Maharajah of 
Cashmere, through brilliant illuminations : — 

" A thousand restless torches played 
Through every grove and island shade : 
A thousand sparkling lamps were set 
On every dome and minaret ; , 
And fields and pathways far and near 
Were lighted by a blaze so clear 
That you could see, in wandering round, 
The smallest rose leaf on the ground ! " 

From Wazirabad the party drove in dak carriages — boxes on four wheels, 
furnished with beds — on to Sealkote. The road, such as it was, across the 
jungle, had been laid down at considerable trouble and outlay for the entry of 
the Prince. So short, however, had been the time for preparation, levelling a 
whole plantation here, and filling up a valley there, that the work could not be 
brought to anything like a finished state. The consequence was that sometimes 
horses plunged down steep declivities made by streams from the mountains ; 
sometimes the way lay through soft meadows or plains of sand ; and at others 
the creaking conveyance struggled over thick straw, a lesser evil to avoid than the 
greater one of boulders. Through it all the diks behaved well. Not a spring 
was broken nor a sleeper capsized. This drive, in good view of the Himalayas, 
was very inspiriting. 

At Sealkote the Prince of Wales breakfasted with the 9th Lancers. He then 
continued his journey to Jummoo, with the Himalayas in full view all the time ; 
and in the course of the afternoon he entered Cashmere. Shortly before Jummoo 
itself was reached, on a low-lying spur of the mountains, the Maharajah, with a 
brilliant retinue, welcomed his guest to his dominions. When the River Towee 
was attained, the scene was strikingly picturesque. " On the near bank there was 
a vast number of elephants. The carriages halted at the top of a ridge, and we 
could look down on the broad river, covered with boats pulled by rowers in scarlet 
and yellow liveries, and dotted with men floating on skins, below us. On the 
other side, up the steep ascent to the ancient walls and the city gate, were lines 
of cavalry in armour, and of infantry. The old hill fort on the opposite side of 
the gorge was thundering out a salute, and astonishing Himalayan wolves and 
jackals. When the Prince, mounted on an elephant with the Maharajah, led the 
procession across the river, joyous cries, ringing of bells, firing of guns, and the 
clang of music, made an indescribable tumult. The way from the river-side up 
to the city, winding for two miles through roads and streets lighted up brightly. 
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lined with the Maharajah's army, and filled with Hill people, Cashmerees, Lamas 
or priests from Leh and Ladak, Afghans, Sikhs, etc., presented the most original 
types and spectacle." 

The Maharajah had erected an enormous new Palace at great cost ; but it was 

still so damp that His Royal Highness fled to the tents which had been erected 

on an elevated plateau between the Palace and the city. When he reached the 

Palace, the horses of the 9th Lancers' band took fright at the elephant he was 

riding, and made havoc of the National Anthem which their riders were playing. 

A Durbar, fireworks, and a banquet filled up the evening. The 130 guests of the 

Maharajah were provided for in tents placed in a square round the garden at the 

back of the new Palace, and to each of them His Highness sent a present of a 

porcelain cup and saucer, a mirror, a comb, and a toothbrush. The fireworks in 

the evening were very fine. " Sometimes," as Lalla Rookh says, " from a dark 

wood a display would break out so sudden and so brilliant, that a Brahmin might 

think he saw that grove in whose purple shade the God of Battles was born, 

twisting into flame at the moment of his birth, while at other times a quick and 

playful irradiation continued to brighten all the fields and gardens by which they 

passed, forming a line of dancing lights along the horizon, like the meteors of the 

north as they are seen by those hunters who pursue the white and blue foxes on 

the confines of the icy sea." Miniature castles were blown up, the noise of the 

explosion being terrific, and stuffed tigers and elephants were set ablaze, and, 

being made to move along strings of wire, fought and wrestled with each other 

until, like the Kilkenny cats, there was nothing left of them but ashes. 

Directly after dinner the guests heard the strains of zithers and pipes 
inviting them to come to the verandah to witness a nautch dance, in which the 
renowned beauties of Cashmere were to be the performers. 

' ' If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think, think, what a heaven she must make of Cashmere,'' 

says the poet. " But heaven won't be worth having if there is no sentiment there, 
and I don't think (Mr. Wheeler says) the belles of Cashmere have a particle. 
The girls were clad in clouds of muslin embroidered with gold, and wore across 
their buxom shoulders shawls of yellow or scarlet satin. Their head-dresses and 
their shoes were massed with pearls, and from their ears and noses drooped rings 
which glittered with precious stones. Their faces, rendered cream-colour by the 
use of henna, and their large coal-black eyes, would have made them entrancing 
had they only had the gift or the talent to infuse passion or feeling into them. 
But, alas! there was not even an approach to a smile or a glance betokening rivalry. 
Each and all appeared drowsy and careless, like the players in a country panto- 
mime, who trip it upon the stage for the half-dozenth and last time on the day of 
the village fair." 

A shooting party had been arranged for the next day, but it was not a very 
brilliant affair. " A cheetah let loose at a deer ran after a dog,'' Dr. Russell tells 
us. " The dog turned, and the cheetah fled. A lynx was slipped at a fox ; 
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Renard showed fight, and lynx and fox made up and were friends. Nor would 
the lynxes follow hares which were loosed for them ; but puss received scant 
mercy from the falcons, which invariably succeeded in killing them." That 
evening some Tibetan lamas performed a sacred dancing drama, which was very 
curious and not unattractive. On the 22nd the Prince departed amid a state 
procession of elephants, escorted by the Maharajah's Cuirassier Lancers — a brave 
show. The Maharajah accompanied him seven miles from the town, but his 
Ministers went on to the British frontier. Back at Wazirabad, he opened a new 
bridge, to which he gave his wife's name. 

It was dark when the party got back to illuminated Lahore, and, after dining 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Davies, they went to a native entertain- 
ment at the College. Among the 120 chiefs who that evening did honour to the 
Prince of Wales were descendants of the Great Mogul, members of the Royal 
families of Delhi and Afghanistan, descendants of Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh 
faith, and of Govind, who made the Sikhs a great nation. From the roof he after- 
wards witnessed a display of fireworks which, although it lasted only twenty 
minutes, cost ;£'i500. "Eight Punjaubee girls, in robes plated with precious 
metals and jewels, were introduced, and, standing at some distance from the 
Prince on the roof, sang an ode composed in his honour in very doleful, mono- 
tonous fashion." The evening was naturally wound up with supper. 

On Monday, January 24th, Lahore was left, the new destination being Agra. 
By the way, a call was made at Umritsur, the holy city of the Sikhs. The streets 
were pavois^ and brilliant with Cashmere shawls. The Prince of Wales visited 
the Church and the Mission School, where several native clergymen were presented, 
and notably a brother of the Rajah of Kapurthalla. For some reason or other 
— probably because visitors are required to take off their boots — he did not visit 
the interior of the Golden Temple, where the Holy Book of the Sikhs is preserved. 
Then back to the train, which stopped at midnight at the small roadside station 
of Rajpoor, where the Maharajah of Pattiala had prepared a great feast in a series 
of palatial tents. When the health of the Queen had been drunk, the Maharajah 
made a rather highly coloured speech in proposing that of the Prince. He had 
much to say in praise of his own family, their constancy and devotion to the 
British Raj, apologised for the " few tents in which this poor entertainment " was 
offered, and ended by expressing his readiness to sacrifice his life should any 
"dark emergency" ever occur. Then came adieux, and the train once more. 
There was still a twelve or fifteen hours' journey before Agra was reached the 
next afternoon. There a gorgeous reception awaited the travellers, who moved 
forward to the plain whereon the Prince's camp was pitched, amid a procession 
of 200 elephants, escorted by cavalry and artillery. The elephants were richly 
caparisoned and gorgeously painted. But the streets were very dirty, and it 
would be difificult to appreciate even a Roman triumph with one's eyes full of 
grit. But the elephants pounded along, the Prince carried by an enormous 
creature belonging to the Government stud, and when the camp was reached— 
it was pitched on the ground where the cavalry action was fought on the morning 
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of Greathead's arrival with the relieving , force from Delhi — they formed up in 
military order, and there was a very effective general salute. 

Next morning there was a levee, and a number of chiefs were received ; in 
the afternoon the native troops marched past ; and after dinner in the evening 
the Prince went to a file given by the Lieutenant-Governor in the restored 
Palace of Akbar, where the Emperor Shah Jehan, the builder of the thrice- 
famous Taj, died in captivity. On the 27th he paid return visits to the chiefs, 
and after dinner he went to see the Taj illuminated. No man who has not seen 
the Taj Mahal has any right to attempt to describe such a marvel. I have not 
seen it, and although Sir W. H. Russell has, he does not pretend to give us a 
" word-painting " of it, if I may be forgiven for using the hideous phrase. What 
he does say, however, is so interesting that I cannot refrain from quoting it : — 

" Most writers who have tried their hands at a description of the Taj set out 
with the admission that it is indescribable, and then ' proceed to give some idea ' 
of it. I do not know how many of the fair ladies present agreed with Colonel 
Seeman's wife, who said to him, ' I cannot criticise, but I can tell you what I 
feel. I would die to-morrow to have such a tomb ! ' Holy and profane men, 
poets, prosers, and practical people all write of the Taj in the same strain. ' Too 
pure, too holy to be the work of human hands ! ' — ' a poem in marble ! ' — ' the 
sigh of a broken heart ! ' — ' poetic marble arrayed in eternal glory ! ' — ' the 
inspiration is from heaven — the execution worthy of it ! ' But the Taj, with 7000 
spectators — 7000 people who came to look at the Prince of Wales looking at the 
Taj ! Well, it played its part to perfection. 

" Ascending the terrace, the Prince walked over to the shelter of the dark 

gateway of the mosque. Gradually there grew out, in all its fair proportions 

and beauty, framed in the purple of the starry heavens, the marble ' Queen of 

Sorrow,' which has power to dim every eye. Then trooping into the illuminated 

square came a band, and forthwith the soft tender notes of 'Vedrai carino ' 

floated through the night air. It may be doubted if Moomtaz-i-Mahul, or ' the 

Exalted One of the Palace,' would have quite approved of the music. However, 

Mozart was better than the maestro whose compositions next challenged the ears 

of the company. But the eye mastered every sense, and the loveliness of the 

Taj stole over the soul. In spite of blue lights, and lime lights, of lively dance 

music, of clank of spurs and sabres on the complaining marble, there was not a 

point which the peerless mausoleum could make which was for an instant marred 

or lost. Entering the tomb itself — the culminating glory — the party stood and 

gazed, almost trembling with admiration. Presently a clear, sustained note rose 

up into the vaulted roof of the tomb, and there found its counterpart, and the 

two commingled, swept upwards, and soared away, 'till naught remained 'twixt 

them and silence.' Again and again the notes soared, and the auditors stood 

breathless. Then came a few chords in sweet unison from four or five singers, 

but to my ear the effect was not so impressive as that of an old Moulvie's voice 

reading prayers when last I was there. That grand rumbling chant awoke 

echoes which sounded like the responses of some vast congregation. The interior 
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has been swept, garnished, cleaned, and, as far as can be, restored. If Shah 
Jehan could come back to earth, it is not too much to suppose that he would 
thank Sir John Strachey for the labour of love which has stayed the hand of the 
spoiler." 

The late Mr. Bayard Taylor wrote probably the best description of the 
indescribable Taj that has ever been printed, and I am sure my readers will be 
grateful to me for making them acquainted, if they are not acquainted already, 
with this charming bit of writing : — "The history and associations of the Taj are 
entirely poetic. It is a work inspired by Love, and consecrated to Beauty. Shah 
Jehan, the ' Selim ' of Moore's poem, erected it as a mausoleum over his queen, 
Noor Jehan — 'the Light of the World'— whom the same poet calls Noor-Mahal, 
' the Light of the Harem,' or, more properly, ' Palace.' She is reputed to have 
been a woman of surpassing beauty, and of great wit and intelligence. Shah 
Jehan was inconsolable for her loss, and has immortalised her memory in a 
poem, the tablets of which are marble, and the letters jewels ; for the Taj is 
poetry transmuted into form, and hence when a poet sees it, he hails it with the 
rapture of a realised dream. Few persons, of the thousands who sigh over the 
pages of Lalla Rookh, are aware that the ' Light of the Harem ' was a real 
personage, and that her tomb is one of the wonders of the world. The native 
miniature painters in Delhi show you her portrait, painted on ivory — a small, 
rather delicate face, with large, dark, piercing eyes, and black hair flowing from 
under a scarf adorned with peacock's feathers. 

" The Taj is built on the bank of the Jumna, rather more than a mile to the 
eastward of the Fort of Agra. It is approached by a handsome road, cut through 
the mounds left by the ruins of ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar, it 
stands in a large garden, inclosed by a lofty wall of red sandstone, with arched 
galleries around the interior. The entrance is a superb gateway of sandstone, 
inlaid with ornaments and inscriptions from the Koran, in white marble. Out- 
side this grand portal, however, is a spacious quadrangle of solid masonry, 
with an elegant structure intended as a caravanserai, on the opposite side. 
Whatever may be the visitor's impatience, he cannot help pausing to notice the 
fine proportions of these structures, and the rich and massive style of their 
architecture. Passing under the open demi-vault, whose arch hangs high above 
you, an avenue of dark Italian cypresses appears before you. Down its centre 
sparkles a, long row of fountains, each casting up a single slender jet. On both 
sides the palm, the banyan, and the feathery bamboo mingle their foliage ; the 
song of birds meets your ear, and the odour of roses and lemon-flowers sweetens 
the air. Down such a vista, and over such a foreground, rises the Taj. It is an 
octagonal building, or, rather, a square with the corners truncated, and each side 
precisely similar. It stands upon a lofty platform, or pedestal, with a minaret 
at each corner, and this, again, is lifted on a vast terrace of solid masonry. An 
Oriental dome, swelling out boldly from the base into nearly two-thirds of a 
sphere, and tapering at the top into a crescent-tipped sphere, crowns the edifice, 
rising from its centre, with four similar, though much smaller, domes at the 
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corners. On each side there is a grand entrance, formed by a single pointed 
arch, rising nearly to the cornice, and two smaller arches (one placed above 
the other) on either hand. The height of the building, from its base to the 
top of the dome, is 262 feet, and of the minarets about 200 feet. But no 
words can convey an idea of the exquisite harmony of the different parts, 
and the grand and glorious effect of the whole structure, with its attendant 
minarets. 

" The material is of the purest white marble, little inferior to that of Carrara. 
It shines so dazzlingly in the sun, that you can scarcely look at it except in the 
morning and evening. Every part — even the basement, the dome, and the 
upper galleries of the minarets — is inlaid with ornamental designs of marble of 
different colours, principally a pale brown and a bluish, violet variety. Great as 
are the dimensions of the Taj, it is as laboriously finished as one of those 
Chinese caskets of ivory and ebony which are now so common in Europe. 
Bishop Heber truly said : ' The Pathans designed like Titans, and finished like 
jewellers.' Around all the arches of the portals and the windows, around the 
cornice and the domes, on the walls and in the passages, are inlaid chapters of 
the Koran, the letters being exquisitely formed in black marble. It is asserted 
that the whole of the Koran is thus inlaid, in the Taj, and I can readily believe 
it to be true. The building is perfect in every part. I ascended to the base of 
the building — a gleaming marble platform, almost on a level with the tops of 
the trees in the garden. Before entering the central hall, I descended to the 
vault where the beautiful Noor-Jehan is buried. A sloping passage, the walls 
and floor of which have been so polished by the hands and feet of thousands 
that you must walk carefully to avoid sliding down, conducts to a spacious 
vaulted chamber. There is no light but what enters the door, and this falls 
directly upon the tomb of the Queen in the centre. Shah Jehan, whose ashes 
are covered by a simpler cenotaph, raised somewhat above hers, sleeps by her 
side. The vault was filled by the odours of rose, jasmine, and sandal-wood, the 
precious attars of which are sprinkled upon the tomb. Wreaths of beautiful 
flowers lay upon it, or withered around its base. 

" These were the true tombs, the monuments for display being placed in the 
grand hall above, which is a lofty rotunda, lighted both from above and below 
by screens of marble, wrought in filigree. It is paved with blocks of white marble 
and jasper, and ornamented with a wainscoting of sculptured tablets, represent- 
ing flowers. The tombs are sarcophagi of the purest marble, exquisitely inlaid 
with bloodstone, agate, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, and other precious stones, and sur- 
rounded by an octagonal screen six feet high, in the open tracery of which lilies, 
irises, and other flowers are interwrought with the most intricate ornamental 
designs. This is also of marble covered with precious stones. The hall, not- 
withstanding the precious materials of which it is built, and the elaborate finish 
of its ornaments, has a grave and solemn effect, infusing a peaceful serenity of 
mind, such as we feel when contemplating a happy death. Stern, unimaginative 
persons have been known to burst suddenly into tears on entering it ; and 
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whoever can behold the Taj without feeling a thrill that sends the moisture to 
his eye has no sense of beauty in his soul." 

Fergusson, in his " History of Architecture," is more prosaic ; but even a man 
who deals in dimensions and square feet can write : — " No words can express 
the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen in the soft gloom of the 
subdued light that reaches it through the distant and half-closed openings that 
surround it. When used as a Barrah Durrie, or pleasure palace, it must always 
have been the coolest and the loveliest of garden retreats ; and now that it 
is sacred to the dead, it is the most graceful and the most impressive of the 
sepulchres of the world. It is in this building that we first find that system of 
inlaying with precious stones which became the great characteristic of the style 
of the Moguls after the death of Akbar. Though, of course, it is not to be 
compared with the intellectual beauty of Greek ornament, it certainly stands 
first among the purely decorative forms of architectural design." 

On the 28th the Prince went out shooting with the Maharajah of Bhurtpoor, 
and obtained a fair bag, and the next day there was an excursion to Futtehpoor 
Sikri, a wilderness of stone " attesting the vigour of Imperial selfishness and the 
futility of human aspirations," for the city was abandoned half a century after it 
was built. " The Prince was shown round the temples by the eleventh descendant 
of the very fakir whose tomb constitutes the principal attraction to the natives." 
Then came Sunday, and after church the Royal party went off to see the tomb, 
famous throughout India, of Akbar the Great, at Sikundra, six miles from the 
camp. A grand gateway gives access to a garden, in which is the Mausoleum 
of red sandstone, 300 feet square, built in five stories, each diminishing from the 
base to the marble story at the height of 100 feet. Every terrace is ornamented 
with an arched gallery and cupolas, said to bear relation to the division of the 
Empire over which he who rests below once ruled in dignity and power. 
Even Sir W. H. Russell could not refrain from the moralisings fitting to the 
occasion. "Not more than 250 years," he writes, "have elapsed since the 
monument was finished. The son of the Queen of that England which was 
then represented in this land by a few adventurous merchants and mariners, and 
one or two wandering travellers, whose greatest wonder was that they were there 
at all, now stood before the sarcophagus within which lie the bones of the fourth 
descendant of Tamerlane, grandson of Baber, grandfather of Shah Jehan — stood 
there acknowledged heir to the sceptre which had been wielded with such 
grandeur and might — future successor, if God wills it, to Akbar the Great, 
whose titles one might read in the exquisitely carved inscriptions, ascribing to 
him ■ majesty and glory for ever.' It was a fitting scene for a sermon on the 
rise and fall of Empires and on the vanity of human wishes." 

On the last day of January the Prince of Wales and his tail undertook a long 
journey by road to pay the promised visit to the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior. 
A halt was made by the way at Dholepoor, the capital of the native State, 
some thirty-five miles from Agra, where the Prince was received by the young 
Maharajah in an uncompleted palace which he had built for the occasion. It 
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was a fine reception, and after lunch the journey was resumed. At Gwalior 
there was a magnificent welcome, and the guest was lodged in the most 
gorgeous abode in India, which had also been built at this particular time that 
it might be first inhabited by the Prince of Wales. Mr. Wheeler saw a great 
resemblance between this stately pleasure dome and the unhappy and now 
vanished Tuileries, but : — 

" When you are within the gold-tipped circular railings, and get a peep at 
the carving of the alcoves, the lines of spacious windows, the balconies, and the 
flower-perfumed court-yards, you find that the white Palace of Gwalior is even 
still more beautiful. It is encircled with gardens laid out in an enchanting and 
extravagant style. Within these fragrant enclosures you may pluck luscious 
oranges and citrons from the trees. You can watch aristocratic fish darting 
beneath pleasure-boats reclining on lakes as clear as crystal, and you can choose 
seats of spotless marble wherever you like. The gardens are lovely, but the 
palace itself eclipses everything which one has ever dreamt of in relation to 
Eastern kingly abodes. The description even of that magnificent residence into 
which the Princess Schemselnihar tempted the Prince of Persia falls short of the 
reality revealed here. 

" In each one of the spacious sitting-rooms there are the rarest gems in gold, 
and silver, and marble, and painted canvas, from all parts of the world. The 
most dazzling chandeliers of crystal (one of them is said to be the largest ever 
made) hang from the richly coloured ceilings. The softest Indian carpets and 
hearth-rugs, embroidered with peacocks' feathers and bunches of roses, in 
red and white silk, are laid upon the floors. Odd sight enough — for no one 
usually here is a musician — there is in every reception-room a grand piano. 
The staircases are all of white marble, with balustrades of crystal. In the apart- 
ments used by the Prince the bed and toilet services were of solid gold, and 
His Royal Highness's bath had been coined out of rupees. There are saloons 
and boudoirs, billiard -rooms and chess-rooms, and rooms made purposely to 
keep you cool in the hot weather and hot in the cold. On one of the evenings 
of his stay at Gwalior, the Prince had introduced to him the designer of this 
sumptuous building, an Italian exile, now the major-domo of the Maharajah's 
establishment. The Prince simply said he thought the structure the most 
artistic and splendid palace he had seen in India. His words so much enhanced 
the good opinion the Maharajah already had of his architect, that he made this 
gentleman a special gift of a lakh of rupees, or ten thousand pounds, to com- 
memorate the Prince's satisfaction. It was with no ordinary pang that His 
Royal Highness, as he was being driven out of the town, turned round in his 
carriage, and with his eyes took farewell of the beautiful object— for ever." 

Dr. Russell does not agree with Mr. Wheeler about the golden bath and the 
rest of it. He says that these things were of solid silver, which would be a 
good deal less remarkable, but he adds that 300,000 leaves of gold were used 
to decorate the reception hall. After dinner in these splendid halls there was 
a ball, which it is to be hoped was not kept up very late, since the Prince of 
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Wales arrived on the ground for the review of the Gwalior army at seven 
o'clock the next morning. Scindia, wearing a brave scarlet uniform, with a 
black and gold cap, with the ribbon of the Star of India, and plenty of 
diamonds, commanded the forces in person. After the march past there was 
a sham fight, and, while it was going on, " the chiefs who were not attached to 
the corps rode up to the ground, and formed a very brilliant and interesting 
group close to the Prince. Their dresses were exceedingly beautiful, and, 
wonderful as they were in colour — yellow, sky-blue, mauve, scarlet and pink — 
were matched with excellent taste. Some wore damascened chain-armour arm- 
lets and thigh-pieces inlaid with gold. One chief was in black satin surcoat, 
with bright red petticoat, chain-armour covered with gold plaques inlaid with 
pearls ; another wore necklaces of pearls and emeralds over an enamelled breast- 
plate of fine steel, his satin cloak and coat trimmed with diamonds, earrings of 
emeralds and diamonds, and a waist-belt of precious stones gathering in his 
mauve pantaloons, and he sat in a saddle which appeared to be altogether of 
gold, with a cloth and housing set with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. Several 
of the horses had anklets of precious stones set in silver on the fore-legs— in fact, 
as a predatory young gentleman observed, ' the plundering of any one of these 
Sirdars would set up a man for life.' " 

These military evolutions over, the Prince of Wales paid a visit to the famous 
Fortress on the Rock of Gwalior, which, although it overhangs the city, is no 
longer of military importance, since it is commanded by a much stronger eminence 
less than three miles away. This citadel was, at the time of his visit, garrisoned 
by British troops ; but for many years the Maharajahs of Gwalior had been en- 
deavouring to induce the paramount power to hand it back to them. In 1859 
Lord Canning promised to restore it "at some convenient season," but it was 
nearly thirty years before that season came. The Fort has passed through a long 
and romantic history, which began close upon a thousand years ago, and, after a 
dozen different sieges, ended, let us hope, when Sir Hugh Rose took it from the 
rebels in the Mutiny. The fortress was restored to Scindia in 1885, the fort and 
city of Jhansi being handed to the British Government in exchange. In Mr. 
Griffiths's fine volume on " India's Princes," I find a curious note about Scindia's 
acquisitiveness. " He had amassed enormous wealth, which he had hidden so 
well that, when he died, no one could find it, until, some time afterwards, Colonel 
Bannerman discovered the ingeniously devised hiding-places, in which was piled 
treasure worth Rs.62,000,000. In addition to coin, there was an inestimable 
quantity of jewels, which rivalled Aladdin's store. I fear that even to enumerate 
them will raise feelings of longing and envy in every heart. This collection of 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds was the largest in the world. He was so 
afraid of his wealth being discovered that he borrowed fifty lakhs of rupees from 
the English Government, paying five per cent, interest, although at that time he 
had in his vaults ' silver coin that could be counted by millions, magnificent pearls 
and diamonds by the tens of thousands, rubies, emeralds, and other gems by 
thousands, and wrought and melted gold by maunds.' " 
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But this, as the novelists say, is to anticipate. Leaving the Fort, the Prince 
went in State to visit Scindia, who held a Durbar in the old Palace. Towards 
the close of the interview, the Maharajah, addressing his guest, said : — " I can 
command no language to express my gratitude for the honour the Prince of Wales 
has conferred upon me in thus visiting Gwalior. What can I say? On the. 
Scindias who have preceded me many honours have fallen — but on none has 
there been honour like this. This day will never be forgotten in Gwalior. I 
have nothing to show worthy of his Royal Highness. My palace, my troops, 
what are they to him ? His attendance at my parade this morning in the heat 
and dust, the interest the Prince took in it, were out of his consideration for me. 
I am an ignorant man, almost without education. I know nothing of the English 
language. What I did this morning with the troops is an instance of what can 
be done by observation and labour — nothing more. Again and again I desire to 
express gratefully my appreciation of the favour the Prince has shown me ; and 
when he sees the Queen, let him tell her from me, that I am, with hands clasped, 
her faithful servant for ever." Scindia spoke these words with strong emotion 
and glistening eyes. After a moment's pause, turning to Sir H. Daly, he said : 
" One thing I would add. When the time comes for the Prince to ascend the 
throne, I hope he will remember Scindia." When that day came, Scindia was 
dust, and his son reigned in his stead. 

In the evening there was a farewell banquet at the new Palace ; and at the 
beginning of dessert Scindia came in and sat at the Prince's right hand. Shortly 
afterwards he proposed the health of the Queen, followed by that of his guest, 
and he drank the toasts in champagne out of his own silver cup. On taking 
leave next morning, the Maharajah said : " It has been much to see your face ; 
it is a grief to me that your visit is so short, and that you go away. I can hardly 
hope to see you again ; but be this as it may, sometimes in England turn a kind 
thought to me. My state and everything I have is yours." The Prince replied 
that he should never forget Gwalior and the magnificence of his reception, and 
that he knew he had a friend in Scindia." 

After a brief rest at Agra, the party started on the morning of February 4th 
for Jeypore, the capital of Rajpootana. At Bhurtpoor they were met by the 
Maharajah thereof, and were given the usual reception and a lunch at the Palace. 
Then to the railway again ; and it was growing dusk when Jeypore was reached. 
The Prince was received by the Maharajah, and a very fine procession, with plenty 
of elephants in it, was formed. Dr. Russell describes Jeypore as " a surprise and 
wonder for ever." " The daintiest native city in India," says Mr. Wheeler. " The 
Prince of Wales came into the city at twilight, and the houses stood out in the 
gloom like so many large exquisitely carved boxes of cedar wood. Beneath 
the upper storeys are the bazaars— roomy and clean — all bright with woollen 
goods, brass ware, and armour. Here and there along the pavements are trees— 
the never-dying peepul trees, on the knotted clumps of which scarlet and white 
figures are ever resting in the sacred shadow." Jeypore, " The City of Victory," 
was founded in 1728 by the Maharajah Jey Sing, who laid down his capital on 
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mathematical principles. Between the east and west gates runs the main street, 
.2 miles long, and iii feet wide ; between the north and south gates is another 
street il mile long, and of the same breadth as the other. These streets are cut 
at right angles by others, 55 feet broad, and the rectangular blocks so formed 
are divided by streets 27^ feet broad. The town is surrounded by a crenellated 
wall of masonry, 20 feet high, and 9 feet thick, covered with rose-coloured plaster, 
pierced by seven gateways, each with two kiosks, and machicolations and screen 
walls ; and there are bastions and towers, with embrasures for guns at intervals. 
The streets have clean, broad pavements, arid stone causeways for carriages. 
" The shop-fronts, each shaded by a sloping calico or cloth pent of white, with 
broad, red stripes, giving a light and agreeable effect to the thoroughfares, open 
on the street. Projecting over the shops there is a broad ledge or terrace, putting 
one in mind of the old streets of Chester. If I were to say," writes Dr. Russell, 
" that the houses look as if they were built of solid strawberry creams streaked 
in white arabesque, no adequate impression would be produced, simply because 
one cannot imagine houses of such material. And yet, out of confectionery, I 
have never beheld any street architecture of this kind. The houses vary from 
three to five or six stories in height, and are painted rose-colour picked out with 
white, with narrow windows and perforated stucco screens. The walls sometimes 
are mere pretences, blind frontages, raised above the flat roofs. Nothing more 
light and pretty can be imagined than these streets with Venetian masts and 
flags, garlands, streamers, illuminated by an army of torch-bearers." 

Next morning the Prince of Wales went out to look for tigers, the ground 
being a rocky ravine in which the game was believed to be lurking. " It had 
been the Maharajah's intention to station the Prince in the ravine ; but the tiger 
having moved, he was placed in the upper storey of a shooting-box, from which 
there was a clear view all round. Nearly two hours passed before the beaters 
came on the lair. Then the tiger was seen creeping, cat-like, towards the house. 
It came within thirty yards. The Prince fired. The tiger started off down the 
ravine at a trot. Again the Prince fired ; the tiger rolled over, but recovered, 
and staggered into a hollow, amid thick brush. The Prince, who wished to follow 
the trail on foot, was dissuaded. He mounted Dr.- Fayrer's elephant, and 
descended. The beaters threw stones into the ravine ; the tiger emerged and 
walked slowly up the bank. The Prince fired twice ; still the beast went on, 
badly hit though it was, and stumbling, rolled out of sight over a boulder. A 
beater, standing above, said, ' It lies there." The party closed around, and there 
lay— tremendous still in death— a full-grown female, 8^ feet long." The Maha- 
rajah was almost as pleased as the Prince, drank his health at lunch, and presented 
him with a rifle in memory of his first tiger. In the evening there was a Durbar 
and a dinner. In his speech the Prince referred to the remarkable progress which 
had marked his host's reign, "but apparently forgot, when congratulating His 
Highness on the long and uninterrupted loyalty of his family, that a Rajah of 
Jeypore was the last of the Rajpoot Chiefs to yield to an alliance with England '■ 
The host was equally complimentary to the guest. "I hope it will not be 
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presumptuous on my part," he said, "to state on this occasion that your Royal 
Highness's happy temperament and vast sympathy for the native chiefs and 
people of India generally have made a deep impression on our minds, and it gives 
me unspeakable pleasure to be able to say that all of my brother chiefs and 
native gentlemen with whom I have happened to meet in these days have all 
expressed similar feelings regarding your Royal Highness." After dinner the 
Prince smoked a hookah, and then drove to his temporary home through illumi- 
nated streets. Along the side of the highest of the Jeypore mountains was written, 
in lines of fire, the words " Welcome Here." 

February 6th was Sunday, and after church an excursion was made to the 
city of Amber, the ancient capital of Jeypore, of which Mr. Julian Robinson wrote 
that, "compared to Jeypore, it is Westminster Abbey to Covent Garden Theatre, 
or a mild, grave sceur de chariti to a pimpante, frisky grisette." " Jeypore," says 
Mr. Robinson, " is the very millinery of masonry ; the streets, compared to those 
of Agra or Calcutta, are a series of laces, ribands, frills, and flounces." The old 
city has a most picturesque approach by a road which, winding beneath a range 
of cliffs, skirts a road bordered with ruined castles — "a fit preparation for the 
sight of the great gorge, on one side of which tower the battlements of the series 
of temples which begin in the waters at their base, where sacred crocodiles swim 
in and out among the ruins of half-submerged colonnades and porticoes." This 
city of the dead, still surrounded by its old walls, is full of splendid old buildings 
— the walls of some of the Palace rooms are inlaid as if they were pieces of 
jewelry. The Prince and his companions lunched on one of the terraces of the 
Palace, and when they returned to Jeypore they went to the public gardens to 
look at the statue to Lord Mayo, erected by the Maharajah " to the memory of 
his most esteemed and lamented friend." It was at that time the only statue in 
all Rajpootana. The Prince wound up the work of the visit by laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new Town Hall. 

He returned to Agra on February 7th, and, before he left it, paid one more 
visit to the Taj, and distinguished himself by buying so many marble tables that 
it was jokingly said that the Serapis could never carry them safely to England. 
He was now bound on a sporting expedition to the Terai, where he would have 
to camp out, and there was some dislocation of the party. The Duke of Suther- 
land and Mr. Grey came home, Sir Bartle Frere and Canon Duckworth went a 
tour in the North- West. The party, thus reduced, and with the correspondents 
left behind, reached Moradabad on the morning of the 8th. After a ceremonious 
reception and breakfast, there was a forty-mile drive, with relays of artillery 
horses, to Barhinee, where the first camp had been pitched. The camp was 
a little canvas town. The tents were arranged in parallel lines, the tent-pegs 
being "dressed" like a line of infantry, while mess-tents and guard-tents 
all had their proper places, carefully laid down "as if by geometry." Shortly 
after his arrival, the Prince rode on pony-back 16 miles up to Nynee Tal, one of 
the hill stations in the Terai, 8,000 feet above the plains, which commands a view 
of the higher ranges of the Himalayas, 40 miles away, and remained there late 
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enough to witness a fine sunset. Next morning he went to see the sunrise from 
the same spot, but was disappointed, as a thick fog hid the mountains. Upon 
his return he went out after tigers, under the care of General Sir Henry Ramsay, 
who had made all the arrangements for the sport ; but the day was blank. Still, 
there were compensations. "After dinner, great logs were heaped up in front 
of the mess-tent ; chairs were brought, and before the huge camp-fire, burning 
brightly, the Prince and the company sat listening to the delightful anecdotes of 
Sir Henry Ramsay, who invests the land and the people and the chase with fresh 
interest. He told us of a certain village in his territory where the people were 
terribly troubled by a tiger ; so they sent for the wise man — the barabhar, I think 
he said— to charm the beast away with his drum and songs. The tiger, however, 
came out and ate the wise man — whereupon the villagers arose and migrated. 
' For,' said they, ' now that the tiger has eaten our sage, he will know all our 
secrets, and we shall have no chance of evading him.' " 

The second day was blank too, so far as tigers were concerned ; but a leopard 
and some small game were killed. This day one of the party recorded that there 
were "no less than 4,000 camp followers, 600 camels, 163 elephants." "At this 
time of year," says Dr. Russell, "tigers are in the deepest swamps, where the 
grass rises many feet above your head ; and the only chance of finding them is 
in diligently thrashing through the morass. Deep as these swamps and jheels 
are, they generally end in narrow guts, or taper away to comparatively bare 
spaces. What swarming life of birds ! Duck, teal, kingfishers, reed warblers, 
painted and common snipe, rails, dappers, butcherbirds, partridge, and quail ; 
parrots, many sorts of thrush or grackles, woodpeckers, fly-catchers, owls ; jungle- 
cock in the thick stuff, black partridge on the outskirts, and porcupines rustling 
over the dry watercourses ; hares near the cultivated patches ; by the edges of 
the woods, little burrowing creatures like marmosets ! Above all, career eagles, 
falcons, hawks, buzzards, and kites. Orders strict — ' No firing ! ' No matter 
what heads or tusks may be seen, not a shot is to catch the ear of some distant 
tiger and send him slinking away. Hour after hour the hunters sweep through 
great marshes and forests, where dak, sal, teak, and peepul excite ever-recurring 
wonder. The absence of population in these regions is not remarkable when one 
thinks how people would be harassed by wild beasts and by fever ; but still, to 
travel mile after mile through beautifully wooded regions, where Nature seemed 
to give the most astonishing proofs of vigour and fertility, and find no trace of 
man, was startling ! It is too much to say no trace, because we came upon wig- 
wams belonging to people who had come down from the hills to feed their herds 
in the winter-time— poverty-stricken, subdued, timid-looking creatures, of mild, 
inoffensive aspect, clad in coarse cotton. Those who think that it is not an 
unpleasant half-hour when the cart advances with its Norwegian stove, and the 
cloth is spread on the grass in some pleasant dingle at home, would not disapprove 
of the arrangements made by General Browne for shooting-tiffin in the jungle. 
Not merely German waiters and the work of French cooks transported on the 
backs of elephants, but blocks of ice to cool the wine and water, and many other 
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luxuries not at all to be despised by those who can get them when heated with 
the chase." 

The ground was terrible, and it was no unusual thing for three elephants 
to be employed in dragging an unlucky brother out of a quagmire. When 
this plan did not succeed, the shikars cut down trees and let them fall over the 
nullah near the sinking elephant, and he soon made a support of them, and, 
by the aid thus afforded, worked his way out. The evenings, after the fatigues 
and disappointments of the chase, were always agreeable. There was no full 
dress, and everybody sat down to dinner in his shooting clothes. The Goorkha 
band always played, which must have been an abominable nuisance ; and after- 
wards the Prince of Wales proposed the health of the Queen, and Peter Robinson, 
his gillie, came in, dressed in full Highland costume, and marched twice round 
the tent, playing the bagpipes. On the lOth and I2th the camp was moved, but 
still no tiger was shot. On the 14th the party, led by Sir Henry Ramsay, moved 
across the open country in line, killing boar, deer, and partridge, until they reached 
the jungle. There the Prince shot a sloth bear of unusual size and weight. But 
still royal game was scarce. " These confounded tigers are beating me," General 
Ramsay would say ruefully, night after night. Next day, however, matters grew 
more exciting. After lunch the hunters entered a thicker covert than usual, the 
reeds and vegetation of which was even higher than the howdahs on the elephants 
backs. In some places the grass was fully 25 feet long. As the sportsmen 
penetrated slowly into this dense tract, a deer, apparently pursued by some 
animal, darted past the line of hunters. It had not proceeded many lengths when 
it appeared to sink to the earth with a sharp cry of pain. On going to the spot, 
a fine tigress was discovered making preparations to begin her evening meal. 
At the unwelcome intrusion of so many uninvited guests she appeared to be more 
astonished than alarmed. It was some little time before she awoke to the 
conviction that the frightened elephants she saw around her, and the excited men 
on their backs, were the bitterest enemies she had. She rushed to the centre of 
the jungle, and quickly received numerous bullets. Lord Carrington, Dr. Fayrer, 
and General Probyn each had a shot before the Prince. Lord Carrington is sup- 
posed to have given the death-blow. 

On the 1 6th, after a hard day's work, the Prince of Wales killed a tigress, which 
measured 8 feet 6 inches long, and a very heavy sloth bear. Another brace of 
tigers was shot later on. Thus, by slow degrees, the party reached the banks of 
the Sarda, which divides Nepaul from British territory, to meet Sir Jung Bahadur, 
the Prime Minister. The result of the excursion was disappointing from the 
sporting point of view, although interesting enough in other respects. On the 
banks of the Sarda the directorship of the march passed from General Ramsay to 
Sir Jung Bahadur and Mr. Girdlestone, our Commissioner in Nepaul. The Prince 
and Sir Jung met on February 19th very cordially, and the Prime Minister pre- 
sented a letter ffom the Maharajah welcoming his guest and assuring him of his 
friendship ; and next day the expedition crossed into Nepalese territory, and there 
a Durbar was held. Towards the end of dinner that evening Sir Jung Bahadur 
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visited the Prince, and proposed the toast of the Queen, and then that of the 
guest. 

February 2ist, 1876, was a great day for the Prince of Wales as a sports- 
man, for, of the seven tigers that were shot, six fell to his gun. Sir Jung 
did not intend to stand any nonsense from tigers, man-eaters or not. Their 
business in life was to get shot by the future Emperor of India, and every 
imaginable precaution was taken to ensure that they should be. The hunting- 
grounds had been carefully preserved for weeks before, and the great game was 
confined within a circle of fires and elephants. Then, when the day arrived, the 
circle was gradually narrowed, and very soon a tiger was sighted at a few yards' 
distance from the guns. The Prince fired twice, and hit his quarry, which 
immediately made for the jungle ; but his flank was still exposed to view, and 
two more shots finished him. After lunch there was a march past of 700 
elephants in single file — a remarkable and, indeed, a unique sight, which Mr. 
Herbert Johnson drew for the Graphic, after being posted by the Prince himself 
in the most advantageous position. His Royal Highness then killed five more 
tigers in a single beat of an hour's duration. He killed two with single shots — a 
feat which aroused the admiration of a great Nepalese shikarry who had accounted 
for 550 tigers to his own rifle. One, if not two, of these beasts were man-eaters, 
which can always be recognised from their appearance ; they are described as 
" long, lean, dark-looking, unwholesome brutes, giving one the idea that they had 
some internal disease which was rotting away their insides." It is generally an 
old or sickly tiger which takes to man-eating, and that because he is too old or 
too weak to run down deer. In one case the clothes and bones of a victim were 
found near the spot where the creature was despatched. This tiger had killed 
nine bullocks and buffaloes belonging to one village. 

It was now hoped that the Prince would see a little sport in the shape of 
fighting elephants, and Sir Jung made careful preparations to that end. The 
largest and most ferocious elephants are kept and trained for the purpose, and 
Mr. Wheeler tells us that the actual fight is carried on by means of tusks, trunk, 
head and sides. " Blows are given and received of force enough to upset a 
church, heads are rammed together with such crushing as to make us wonder 
how anything made of bone could stand the shock, and thick powerful tusks are 
often wrenched off in the struggle. When the victory is gained, the conqueror 
shows his nobility of character ; he looks after and tends his late foe, taking care 
at the same time he does not escape, until he delivers him captive into the hands 
of his master. With these remarks the proceedings of the two days upon which 
the Prince enjoyed this novel method of elephant hunting will be easily under- 
stood." The first day he was out for hours without getting any sport, and a 
fatiguing experience it proved. He started early in the morning, and rode 
to where his hunting elephant awaited him. Upon this animal he mounted, 
hanging on by a strap. Upon the elephant'5 neck sat the mahout, armed with 
a heavy hooked knife, called a " kukeree," to cut away the branches or under- 
wood. Behind clung a native, armed with a heavy piece of wood, which he used 
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as a goad to increase the speed of his mount. The party, led by Sir Jung, went 
full speed through woods and swamps, across ravines and rivers, up and down 
nullah-sides, over old moraines, "crashing through brake and copse, with the 
tumult of a hurricane." When the elephants get " heated in the chase " they 
take up water in their trunks, and cool themselves with a plentiful douche, and 
the presence of the Prince of Wales made no difference in the order of the 
proceedings. Consequently he got a bath of a kind new to his experience. The 
second day the camp was struck, and moved off after breakfast, when suddenly 
there was a cry of " Halt ! " and Dr. Russell gives an amusing account of what 
followed : — 

" There was a movement in the thick grass, and the Prince, looking down, 
could see something. He fired. The grass was agitated. He fired again, and 
all was still. The elephants closed up. There lay a very beautiful, full-grown 
leopard, dead, killed by the first shot ; the second was supererogatory. The 
elephants re-formed and closed, until a shout announced that a tiger had been 
seen in a piece of grass. His Royal Highness fired. A growl from the grass- 
no movement ; another shot— another growl. In a second afterwards out leaped 
the tigress, to the great discomfiture of the elephants, which flourished their 
trumpets, and behaved as sagacious creatures might be expected to do. The 
tigress was in her hiding-place again in an instant ; two shots fired into the 
grass failed to displace her. She relapsed into an attitude of expectancy, and 
would not stir. In vain was she addressed in bad language and hooted at. An 
elephant was ordered to go in and stamp her out ; he declined. To show that 
he acted on principle, he took a sapling and snapped it right across the animal's 
back. She only growled. Projectiles were hurled into the grass — oranges, 
Taunus, soda, and ApoUinaris water bottles. Sir Jung seized the hunting-hat of 
the Rajah behind him, and threw it at the tigress. That would not do, so he 
flung his own pith cap on the' animal's head. Out she came, clawed her way 
through the convulsed and agitated throng of elephants, and made off. The 
Prince was close behind, got a good view, fired, and, struggling convulsively, the 
tigress expired. Thus in less than an hour a leopard and tigress were killed 
close to our camp of MahuUea." 

The next day there were all sorts of adventures. The whole party had to 
fly before a wild tusker, and when safety was reached and it was proposed to 
lunch. Sir Jung interrupted the hasty meal. " We are dead men if the elephants 
break down upon us. We must all get into trees." " But the horses ? " " They 
must do the best they can. God will take care of them." He was in earnest, 
and in evident alarm, and there was no time to inquire into the reasons he had 
for supposing that horses would be more favoured by Providence than their 
riders. The Prince, who laughed at the idea of a tree at first, was persuaded to 
yield. Close at hand was a fine banyan, with spreading branches ; and on 
these, some thirty feet above, the Nepalese constructed a perch with their 
kukerees. The Prince clambered up to this stage ; Lord A. Paget, magnd 
adjuvante catervd, followed. Prince Louis of Battenberg, whose arm was still in 
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a sling, shared a fork lower down with me. It was wonderful to witness the 
agility and accrochant powers of the suite. But this display of latent talent and 
physical force went for nothing. The elephants did not come. The tusker had 
gone clear away through the forest between our roosting-place and the camp. 
Presently another was sighted. " Away went the Prince, away went every one, 
ventre a terre, with a ' Hark-forward ! ' that made the woods echo. Very soon 
the horsemen were careering in front of the monster, on a piece of burnt prairie 
where the reeds were so thick and stiff as almost to force one's foot out of the 
stirrup. It could be seen that he was sore distressed. He had been on the 
move incessantly from dawn ; had travelled over mountain and valley; had no 
time to rest or to eat ; his sides were heaving, his gait was heavy, he tossed his 
head wearily from side to side, showing one, and but one, very large tusk and 
the stump of another. But he was tremendous in bulk and stature. He came 
on, bigger and bigger as he loomed above the cleared space. Then, his proboscis 
extended, his tail straight out, he stood and looked around ; suddenly uttering a 
shrill cry, he made a run at the horsemen who were circling before him. There 
was something so ludicrous in the gait and attitude of the charging elephant 
that every one, as he bent down on his saddle and rode literally for his life, 
burst out laughing — all except Sir Jung, who, with one eye over his shoulder, 
kept calling out, ' Look out, Prince ! Take care, Prince ! ' But though the 
speed at which his strange, shambling shuffle carried him along was extra- 
ordinary, the beast was much too fatigued to continue it very long. He halted, 
blew a note of rage, swaying his head to and fro, and flapping his ears. It was 
of the utmost consequence to keep him in the open, and take as much out of 
him as possible, till the fighting-elephants could come up. In a moment the 
horsemen wheeled and swept round him. Sir Jung shaking his fist and using the 
most opprobrious terms to the indignant animal. Down went his head, up went 
proboscis and tail once more. This time he turned straight on the Prince, who 
was shaking with laughter as he put his horse — a splendid Arab — to his top 
speed. Fast as he went, the terrible proboscis was not many yards behind for a 
second or two ; but the pace was too great to last. The horses evidently had 
the pull in this ground ; and there was nothing to fear but a fall or stumble, and 
then— well — ' nothing can save you ! ' Over and over again the bold attack and 
precipitate flight were repeated. It was now Mr. Rose, now Lord Suffield, now 
Lord Carrington, who was singled out, as one happened to be nearest. All the 
party had the honour of a run in turn." 

The elephant took refuge in a swamp, where he remained until his enemies 
were at length brought upon the scene. Mr. Wheeler tells the story : — " After 
some delay the most famous of the Nepaul fighting-elephants, named Jung 
Pershaud, the ' Offspring of War,' appeared on the scene, and with the greatest 
pleasure walked into the swamp to commence the combat. It was but a short 
one, for Jung Pershaud possessed both strength and science, and the wild one 
was not well up in the noble art, and was besides somewhat tired from his day's 
exertions. He therefore fled, and the whole party on horseback gave chase 
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again to drive him from the wood to the more open country beyond. They 
succeeded in doing this at last, and the wild one found, when too late, that his 
quarters were hotter than ever, for the famous fighter Bijli Pershaud, ' Offspring 
of Lightning,' had now been brought upon the scene to assist Jung Pershaud, 
and stood straight before him. There was no help for him, so he picked up 
his spirits and advanced to the fray. Such a hammering and poking the old 
fellow got. His head was so beaten about that his bumps stood out more con- 
spicuous than ever. His trunk was so bruised that it hung like the tail of a 
mountain sheep. The skin covering his ribs was swollen and sorely frayed, and 
Bijli gave him no time to rest until he threw up the sponge. Other fighting- 
elephants now came forward, and as the vanquished one was backed by them 
towards the trees, the beaters wound a brand new cable of great thickness round 
his legs, and by means of this he was fastened to an immense tree. The animal's 
life was spared, but his one large tusk, nearly three feet long, was sawn off and 
presented to the Prince that evening after dinner." 

On the 27th, Sir Jung induced his Sovereign to display his army for the 
Prince's delectation, and a very creditable display it was. On the following day 
the camp was moved, and the Prince of Wales shot a tiger and a boar. He 
would, perhaps, have obtained another tiger, had he not been unlucky enough to 
be stung by a swarm of bees at the critical moment. In the course of the next 
few days, however, various other tigers and tigresses were killed, and good all- 
round sport was enjoyed, the one drawback being the terrible plague of flies. 
On March 3rd the stakes were planted in the final camping-ground in Nepaul, 
and the next day the Prince shot his last tiger in Nepaulese territory. On 
the 5th there was a farewell Durbar, at which presents were distributed, those 
for Sir Jung including several very fine rifles, and a silver statuette of His 
Royal Highness in the uniform of the loth Hussars. Then the river Saida was 
crossed on elephant-back and British territory regained. On the 6th farewells 
were said, and the English party set out for Bareilly. The Prince dined with the 
1 8th Royal Irish, and then entered a special train, which took him in twelve 
hours, by Shahjehanpore, Lucknow, and Cawnpore, to Allahabad. There it was 
found that Lord Northbrook had arrived to see the last of his guest. There 
was a reception at the station and a procession to the Lieutenant-Governor's 
house, and the municipality presented an Address. Later in the day a Chapter 
of Investiture of the Order of the Star of India was held, at which Major- 
■ General "Sam" Brown, V.C, was among the newly created Knights. After 
dining with the Governor, the Prince of Wales had a, long conversation with 
Lord Northbrook. All that night and all the next day the party were on the 
railway, en route for Indore. At Jubalpore there was a halt for breakfast. 
Then there befell an odd experience, which Sir W. H. Russell has related : — 

" The Prince was invited to see seven miserables who had been for thirty- 
five years in gaol, having committed an incredible number of murders in pursuit 
of their profession as Thugs. Their lives had been spared because they had 
turned approvers. What lives 1 Five-and-thirty years within the prison walls ! 
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The Prince questioned them as to their trade and their feats in pursuit of it. 
I cannot say that, had we not known they were Thugs, we should have thought 
them remarkably villainous-looking — except one man, the most 'venerable' of 
all, who had a hideous leer and ferocious mouth, and who could scarcely refrain 
from chuckling when he said, in reply to a question as to how many people he 
had disposed of, with his hands together in a deprecating way, ' Sixty-seven ! ' 
I was experimented upon by this old gentleman, who, slipping the noose over 
one of my wrists, instantly gave it a turn outwards, and produced a disagreeable 
sensation of numbness, and a tingling sensation in the fingers and up the arm. 
When the Prince was about to retire, there was subdued talk among the Thugs. 
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Mr. Morris, who had been speaking to them, said they had a petition to offer to 
His Royal Highness. ' What is it .' ' ' They beg, Sir, that you will be pleased to 
order that, instead of three rupees a month, their present allowance, each of them 
shall receive four. It will make them quite comfortable.' The Prince smiled, 
and said that, ' If it could be done he hoped the increase might be granted ; very 
few of them would live long to enjoy it' They appeared as delighted when the 
Royal words were communicated to them as if they had just secured a fresh 
victim and had found a purse of gold on its body." 

It was half-past six in the morning of March 9th when the party arrived at 
Chowral, which was then the terminus of the Maharajah Holkar's line to Indore. 
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The remaining fifty-seven miles of the journey were covered by six mile stages 
in open carriages drawn by artillery horses. It was a highly interesting run up 
the hills, some part of it through fields of poppies cultivated for opium. Five 
miles from Indore, the Maharajah met the Prince of Wales, and escorted him, 
beneath a triumphal arch and through lines of native soldiers, to the Residency, 
the scene of a tragic incident in the Mutiny. For once the Prince was tired out, 
and had to take a siesta, and late in the afternoon he visited the Rajahs of 
Thar, Rutlam, Jourah, and Dewas, and was then received in Durbar by the 
Maharajah, who led him to a room where the presents were laid out, first taking 
off a brilliant ring and putting it on the Prince's finger. The presents included 
a diamond necklace, diamond bracelets, silver-mounted trappings for a horse, a 
magnificent collection of Indore swords and guns, and a quantity of clothes 
made at the Maharajah's cotton-mills. In the evening, Holkar gave a State 
banquet, and himself proposed the health of the Queen, whose rule, he said, was 
founded on the principle of doing justice to princes and poor alike. After his 
own health had been proposed by the Prince of Wales, he expressed the honour 
he felt at being visited by the son of the Queen at his poor capital, and begged 
to assure her of his loyal attachment. Then followed a ball in the dining-hall 
of the Residency, the Prince's first partner being Mrs. Montgomery, the wife of 
the General Commanding the Mhow division. 

On March loth the Prince received the minor chiefs, and several men of the 
Central India Horse who defended the Residency and charged the guns of the 
mutineers on July ist, 1857, under Lieutenant-General James Travers, of 
the Bengal Infantry, who was given the Victoria Cross for his gallantry on that 
day. " He charged the guns," so says the record, " by which Holka,r's soldiers 
attacked the Residency, having only five men to support him. This gallant 
soldier succeeded in driving the gunners from the guns, an act which saved the 
lives of many fugitives in the Residency. Travers's horse was shot in three 
places, and his accoutrements were pierced by bullets in various places." There 
was afterwards some graceful dancing by a party of aboriginal Bheels, and 
before he left the Prince of Wales thanked Sir H. Daly for his exertions in 
Central India, and for what he had done at Gwalior and Indore. The 
Maharajah accompanied him part of the way out of his territory, and at Cand- 
wah railway station, where the party dined, Lord Suffield, in honour of the day 
— the anniversary of the Prince's wedding — proposed the health of the Princess 
of Wales. Her husband returned thanks, and, in doing so, " paid a tribute in 
most gracious terms to the officers in his personal suite, and to those who joined 
him in India, and attributed much of the success which had attended his trip 
to their efforts." 

The Prince reached Bombay the next morning, to find variegated crowds and 
inscriptions of farewell. As smallpox was raging in Bombay, he at once went on 
board the Serapis, which had been freshly painted and gilded in honour of the 
great occasion, and had a mighty cheer from the crew as he went alongside in 
his steam-launch. The Prince remained on board all day, but was the guest of the 
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Governor at a farewell dinner at Malabor Point in the evening. The I2th, which 
was Sunday, was also spent quietly on board, and the next day saw the departure 
from " India's coral strand," seventeen weeks to a day since the arrival in Bombay 
Harbour. In that period the Prince had travelled 10,000 miles, " and seen more 
of the country in the time than any living man." In the middle of the day Sir 
Philip Wodehouse came aboard, and was followed by Sir Jamesetjee Jeejebhoy 
and his family, who had a farewell audience. Presently the Corporation of 
Bombay went off in State, and read to the Prince an Address, which concluded 
with these words : — " We rejoice to know that Your Royal Highness's health, 
far from being impaired, has been invigorated by your Indian tour, and we hope 
that this expedition, hitherto marred by not one untoward incident, will be 
crowned with a safe, speedy, and prosperous voyage to your native land, and a 
happy meeting with the Princess of Wales and Your Royal Highness's children." 
The Prince, in his answer, said : — " I feel sincerely grateful for having been per- 
mitted to carry out my purpose in visiting so much of the widely extended 
Indian Empire. If, as I trust, my visit has tended to brighten, even for one day, 
the lives of so many of the Queen's subjects, to strengthen their goodwill, and 
to confirm their loyalty to the Throne, I shall feel that my work has not been 
without a useful result. I am not likely to forget the great and varied personal 
pleasure my visit has afforded me. The uniform kindliness with which I have 
been everywhere received by all classes has more than gratified me, and it has 
left recollections which can never be effaced." The Prince of Wales, at the close 
of his speech, handed the chairman a large silver medal and blue riband in 
remembrance of the visit. 

The final " good-byes " having been said — Admiral Macdonald was the last 
to leave — the engines were set in motion at a quarter to four. Salutes were fired, 
and the Serapis started upon her homeward voyage. Before she was under 
way, however, the Viceroy was in possession of the following letter, which had 
been addressed to him by India's illustrious guest : — 

" H.M.S. Serapis, Bombay, March i$(A. 
"My dear Lord Northbrook,— I cannot leave India without ex- 
pressing to you, as the Queen's Representative of this vast Empire, the 
sincerest pleasure and the deep interest with which I have visited this great 
and wonderful country. As you are aware, it has been my hope and intention 
for some years past to see India, with a view to become more intimately 
acquainted with the Queen's subjects in this distant part of her Empire, 
and to examine for myself those objects of interest which have always had 
so great an attraction for travellers. I may candidly say that my expectations 
have been more than realised by what I have witnessed, so that I return 
to my native country more deeply impressed with all I have seen and heard. ' 
The information I have gained will, I am confident, be of the greatest value 
to me, and will form a useful foundation for much that I hope hereafter to 
acquire. The reception I have met with from the Princes and Chiefs, and 
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from the native population at large, is most gratifying to me, as the evidence 
of loyalty thus manifested shows an attachment to the Queen and to the 
Throne, which, I trust, will be made every year more lasting. It is my earnest 
hope that the many millions of the Queen's Indian subjects may daily become 
more convinced of the advantages of British rule, and that they may realise more 
fully that the Sovereign and the Government of England have the interests and 
well-being of India very sincerely at heart. I have had frequent opportunities of 
seeing native troops of all branches of the Service, and I cannot withhold my 
opinion that they constitute an army of which we may feel justly proud. The 
■ march past ' at Delhi of so many distinguished officers and of such highly 
disciplined troops was a most impressive sight, and one which I shall not easily 
forget. I wish also to state my high appreciation of the Civil Service, and I 
feel assured that the manner in which their arduous duties are performed tends 
greatly to the prosperity and the contentment of all classes of the community. 
I cannot conclude without thanking you, and all those in authority, for the 
facilities which have enabled me to traverse so rapidly so large an extent of 
country, and rest assured I shall ever retain a grateful memory of the hospitality 
tendered by yourself and by others who have so kindly received me. 
" Believe me, my dear Lord Northbrook, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Albert Edward." 

There is neither space nor need to moralise upon the effects upon the native 
races of this historic tour. The corporal presence of the Empress's son — for 
although the Royal Titles Act was only then about to be promulgated, the Queen 
had been called Empress in her Eastern dominions from the time of the Mutiny 
— must necessarily have helped the native mind to realise somewhat more clearly 
the nature of the tie which binds India to England. That the Prince of Wales 
would make a happy impression upon both Chiefs and people was inevitable, 
and there can be no question that the personal relations that were thus established 
between him and many of those without whose goodwill our Empire in India 
could hardly exist, have had the happiest consequences. Upon all this, and much 
more, the principal actor in the historic scenes I have been describing now had 
some leisure to reflect, although there is always " plenty to do " on board ship. 
On the second day of the voyage home he presented the officers of the Serapis 
and the Osborne, and Captain Tryon and Lieutenant Joscelyn of the Raleigh, 
with silver medals in commemoration of the trip, and, later on, similar medals 
were given to the newspaper correspondents. They were of silver, and oval in 
shape, with the ostrich-feather badge on one side and on the other the inscrip- 
tion, " H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, India, 1875-76." The Prince 
and the members of his suite were taking home a good deal of live-stock, which 
was a constant source of amusement. Nothing could exceed the decorum of the 
little elephants, and the cheetah, which had been presented to His Royal High- 
ness in Ceylon, made itself very much at home, wandering into the Prince's 
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bedroom and state-room as it pleased, but evidently preferring the smoking- 
room. One day the Osborne came alongside to exhibit her two elephants 
salaaming on deck, and the four-horned deer on the Serapis got frightened, 
jumped into the sea, and was lost. There were nearly eighty strange animals 
on board, and it was one of the amusements of the voyage to have a march past 
round the deck. 

The Serapis coaled at Aden on the 19th, and at breakfast-time on the 2Sth 
she arrived at Suez. Lord Lytton, who was on his way out to India to take up 
the Viceroyalty from Lord Northbrook, came on board with his wife and had a 
long conversation with the Prince. After breakfast, the Prince of Wales took 
the train to Ciiro, where he arrived in time for dinner, the Khedive, his sons, 
and the Grand Duke Alexis receiving him at the station. The party were 
installed in their old rooms at the Gezireh Palace. They remained in Cairo 
until April ist, for the Prince was ahead of time, and it was out of the question 
to alter the dates which had been fixed for his visits to the Courts of Spain and 
Portugal on his way home. The time passed very pleasantly, with the opera 
and the theatre, banquets, concerts, and excursions, and other diversions pro- 
vided by the ever-hospitable Ismail, who was as alert and cheerful as ever, 
despite that his financial difficulties were beginning to close in upon him. 
Alexandria was reached on the morning of April ist, and the Grand Duke 
Alexis and the officers of the Russian corvette Svetlana were entertained to 
dinner. On the following day the Grand Duke gave a return dinner, followed 
by a characteristic entertainment by the crew. Early on the 3rd the Serapis and 
her convoy stood out of Alexandria Harbour and speedily ran into fog and a 
thunderstorm. Malta was sighted at dawn on the 6th, and the Prince was 
received with a vast amount of saluting. Eight addresses had been prepared for 
presentation to him, including one from the Freemasons, but only one was read. 
The Prince was very warmly received by the Maltese, who had decorated the 
streets very effectively, and in the evening he dined with the Governor, Sir W. 
Van Straubenzee. Next day he presented new colours to the 98th Regiment, 
and in the evening there was another State dinner at the Palace, followed by a 
ball at the Union Club, from which the native titolati stayed away because it was 
Lent. On the 8th the Prince went to St. Elmo, and watched some artillery 
practice from the batteries, and went to the opera in the evening. Next day 
was Palm Sunday, and the Prince of course went to church. There were torpedo 
experiments on the morrow, and a banquet on board the Serapis wound up the 
visit. 

On the I ith the engines once more revolved, this time with Gibraltar in 
view. On the way an incident happened which shows the Prince in a very 
interesting light : — " In the midst of a conversation on a most interesting 
subject," writes Sir Howard Russell, " the Prince's attention was caught by the 
appearance of one of the natives attending the elephants, who was holding his 
hand to his mouth, from which there was a trickle of blood. He went to the 
man, followed by Sir D. Probyn, and was told that the mahout had been struck 
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by a sailor because he desired him not to tease the elephant. The Prince at 
once ordered an inquiry to be made. The culprit was an A. B. of good standing. 
Captain Glyn, who well knew the risk of ' setting up Jack's back ' against the 
natives and the animals on board, did not, nevertheless, hesitate to order 
condign punishment. I think it was a pretty ' bed of justice,' and that had it 
been seen in India it might have been worth a battalion to us at least." 

Gibraltar was reached on the 1 5th, and the first person to come on board was 
the Duke of Connaught, who was then stationed there, and who said that he had 
never seen his brother looking so well. There was a ceremonial progress to 
" The Convent," the Governor's residence, and after a levie there, the two 
brothers lunched together at the Duke of Connaught's quarters. Next day — 
Easter Day — the Prince received a deputation from the Sultan of Morocco, and 
on Easter Monday he laid the foundation-stone of the new Market Place, 
masonically, amid a great attendance of brethren. In the evening the Rock was 
illuminated, and during the remainder of the stay there were excursions to the 
cork-wood of Rondo, military dinners, and a dance to wind up with. The Prince 
and the Duke of Connaught went on board the Osborne when they left the ball- 
room, and next morning started for Cadiz, where they landed in the afternoon. 
They got to Seville by special train in time for dinner. In that delightful old 
city they amused themselves thoroughly: — "Although there were no public 
functions, no part of the tour was more thoroughly enjoyed than the entertain- 
ments- provided for the Royal travellers. The Princes attended the races, which 
had been postponed till their arrival ; went to the theatres ; visited the famous 
Tobacco Manufactory ; picnicked in the gardens of the Monpensier Palace ; saw 
the 'fun' of the Fair, which was then at its height; inspected at their ease 
Cathedral, churches, museum. Alcazar, la Caridad, picture-galleries. Their 
presence gave Mat to many assemblages, and the splendour of the equipages 
placed at their disposal necessarily attracted attention. However, the Sevillanos, 
on the whole, were not demonstrative. It was delightful to be in a city 
where there were neither reviews, receptions. State banquets, illuminations, nor 
fireworks, and where without any ' wild shrieks ' there was the full enjoyment of 
liberty." 

Cordova was reached on the 2Sth, and Madrid the next morning. There the 
two Princes were met by the young King of Spain, Alphonso XII., who had not 
long been restored to the throne of his fathers. The reception was very 
splendid and ceremonious, all the scenic resources of the Spanish Court being 
called into play. All the sights of Madrid were visited, but the Prince of Wales 
declined to go to a bull-fight on the ground of the strong feeling in England 
against displays of that kind. There was a run to Toledo and back, a review, 
banquets, and all manner of junketings. On the 29th, the Royal party, accom- 
panied by the King of Spain, visited the gloomy palace of the Escurial, which 
Philip II. built in commemoration of the victory over the French at St. Quentin. 
The battle was fought on St. Laurence's day, and the ground-plan of the 
building is in the form of the gridiron upon which that saint was martyred. 
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The Escurlal is at once a palace, a religious house, and a tomb, and in the 
mausoleum Alphonso XII. showed the Prince of Wales his own marble 
sarcophagus, with the words, " There is where I shall lie one day." At lunch 
the King referred to the circumstances under which he had left Sandhurst for a 
throne. " I might be tried as a deserter if they could catch me," he said, " for I 
went away on leave of absence, but I came on to Madrid, and I never returned 
to duty." 

Upon the return to Madrid, the Duke of Connaught said good-bye to his 
brother, and went straight to England. In the evening Mr. Layard entertained 
the King and his guest to dinner at the British Legation, and an innovation 
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upon ancient Spanish custom was made, almost sufficient to bring the spirit of 
Philip from the Escurial. " The Spanish King sat in plain clothes at the dinner- 
table of a foreign ambassador. Such a thing had never been heard of even 
during the reigns of the most liberal and good-tempered of Spanish Sovereigns ; 
but the young King, with the sanction of his Council, actually did this, and 
received the approval of the best men of the country for his conduct." The 
young monarch, indeed, made very little use of the old etiquette, and we are 
told that " an old courtier of Philip II. would have died, or fainted at the least, 
could he have met the King of Spain walking about the stables in a shooting- 
jacket and 'pot-hat,' with a gentleman in similar costume who was Heir to the 
VOL. III. O 
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Crown of England." During the stay in Madrid, the Prince paid visits to 
Marshal Serrano, Senor Canovas del Castillo, the Duchess of Montijo, and other 
distinguished personages. He also attended a sitting of the Cortes. The 
nearest approach he made to seeing a bull-fight was at the theatre, where there 
was an amusing imitation of the real thing, bull and horses alike being shams. 
The visit concluded with a dance, in splendid surroundings, given by the Duke 
and Duchess of Bailen. 

The Prince of Wales left Madrid for Lisbon on April 30th. The special 
train ran all night, passed Ciudad Real, La Mancha, famous as the scene of the 
exploits of Don Quixote, and Badajos, for ever illustrious in the annals of the 
British Army. It was Monday afternoon, May ist, before Lisbon was reached, 
and there the Prince was met by the King of Portugal, and had an exceedingly 
gratifying reception, as British monarchs always have at Lisbon. The ancient 
friendship and alliance between the two countries has never been forgotten by 
the Portuguese, who have long been keenly alive to the importance of remaining 
on friendly terms with England. Moreover, it has always to be borne in mind 
that the two Royal families are very closely related, both possessing that Coburg 
blood which has rapidly filtered into the veins of so many reigning houses. The 
Prince of Wales put up at the Belem Palace, where, on the day after his arrival, 
he received a deputation of British subjects, who presented an Address. There 
was a concert that day at the San Carlos Opera House in the visitor's honour, 
and a very brilliant scene it was. Next day the Prince paid a visit to the 
Convent of Bom Secorso, which is under the superintendence of Irish nuns. 
After being taken over the rooms and gardens, some of the nuns sang " Kath- 
leen Mavourneen " to him. Then he entertained King. Luis to lunch on board 
the Serapis, and afterwards toojc him round the English flotilla. The Prince 
returned to dinner at Belem, and wound up the day with a State ball at the 
Ajuda Palace. 

On May 4th, the Prince paid his first visit to " Cintra's glorious Eden," with 
what Byron calls its "variegated maze of mount and glen." The Spanish 
proverb declares, with Castilian arrogance, that he who has not been to Seville 
has never seen anything worth making a fuss about ; but some such boast might be 
made much more truly by the Portuguese in reference to Cintra. With its marble 
palaces " lifting to eternal summer," its groves of aloes and camellias, its per- 
fumed air and perfect climate, its tumbling cascades, and great serrated mountains 
clothed with verdure, it makes as near an approach to an enchanted land as 
earth affords. Obviously it can be no ordinary spot which captivated Beckford 
and Byron as, centuries earlier, it had captivated that great hero of Portuguese 
history, Juan de Castro. For Englishmen, no less than for the compatriots of 
the illustrious Viceroy of the Indies who was no unworthy friend of St. Francis 
Xavier, the district surrounding the little town of Cintra is classic ground. It 
is closed in by the lines of Torres Vedras, where Wellington lay in masterly 
inaction, and there it was that the Convention of Cintra was signed in 1808. 
But the most alluring memories are not those of war or diplomacy, but rather of 
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poetry and letters, and the peaceful side of history. If we may believe tradition, 
Columbus mused by its Atlantic shore upon the possibility of threading those 
distant ocean paths which led to so many unknown wonders ; there Camoens 
sang and Pombal died ; in that fair sepulchre lies Don John's unsullied heart. 
Well might George Borrow say, that while even the beauties of Tivoli faded 
readily from the memory, those of Cintra could never be obliterated. The lower 
slopes of the granite mountain, with its ancient Moorish fortress, its castled crags, 
and its picturesque Royal Palace, have ever been the promised land of the great 
Portuguese families, who regarded a residence there as the hall-mark of wealth 
and nobility. Its proximity to Lisbon made it convenient as well as fashionable, 
and while the great abode below, austere monks prayed amid the Atlantic mists 
of the upper mountain peaks, where the hermit Honorius 

"... long did dwell. 
In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a hell." 

It was at the Quinta of Penha Verde that Don Juan de Castro spent his 
last years, hard by the lovely Palace of Montserrat, where Beckford .died, and 
whose after-desolation Byron lamented. But the red and white marble walls of 
Montserrat no longer enclose deserted chambers ; its portals gape no more. 
. Thanks to the taste and skill of the late Sir Francis Cook, whose Portuguese 
title of Viscount de Montserrat commemorates the rescue of Cintra from decay, 
it has been restored, and now forms the centre of the wonderful landscape 
garden into which the district has been converted. Sir Francis Cook's achieve- 
ments there were, indeed, remarkable. The fallen fortunes of the old Portuguese 
nobility had led to the neglect of their villas and palaces. Their grey granite 
walls looked out in romantic disr;epair upon tangled plesaunces overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation, and it seemed only too certain that, from a paradise, Cintra 
would relapse into a wilderness. But, little by little, the English enthusiast bought 
up mountain and garden, castle and monastery, until he possessed several square 
miles of country, beginning with the richly fertile lower slopes, and ending with 
the lofty summit upon which the well-known " Cork Convent " stands. The 
ancient buildings were restored and preserved, and the bare places planted with 
an astonishing variety of native and exotic trees and flowers. In this vast and 
varied garden the natural and the artificial blend harmoniously, and thus, after 
nearly a century, what Beckford began was at last completed upon a scale of 
which even he, with his grandiose ideas, had not dreamed. 

While the Prince of Wales and his party went to the residence of King 
Ferdinand, another party, consisting of Lord Suffield, General Probyn, Sir J. 
Fayrer, Mr. (now Lord) Knollys, Mr. Sidney P. Hall, and Dr. W. H. Russell, 
went to the Palace of Montserrat, where they obtained some idea of the wonder- 
ful work which Mr. Cook — his baronetcy was obtained subsequently — was doino-. 
After dinner at Belem that night, Lisbon and the heights on both sides of the 
Tagus were illuminated, and there was a display of fireworks from the fleets to 
which Nature added an appropriate thunderstorm. May 5th was a day of pomp 
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and state. At three in the afternoon the King descended the Tagus to Belem 
in a Royal galley to take the Prince to a review. Together they were rowed to 
the arsenal, where they took horse and rode to the Dom Pedro Square, to inspect 
the greatest assemblage of troops ever seen in Portugal. At night, the King, 
the Prince of Wales, and many distinguished personages, dined with Admiral 
Seymour on board the Minotaur. The toasts of the Queen of England, the 
King of Portugal, and the Prince of Wales, were drunk to salutes from the guns 
of the fleet. Next day the Prince went to the races at Belem, and in the evening 
there was a farewell banquet at the Ajuda Palace, a very brilliant function, at 
which the Queen of Portugal was present. Dr. Russell's dinner was spoilt by 
the loudness of the band which played in the gallery, and I sympathise with 
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him under one of the most abominable and barbaric inflictions from which people 
who want to eat their dinner in peace can suffer. The King, after a happy 
allusion to the Prince's presence, said that there were three sentiments he could 
not separate, and he prayed that God would preserve Queen Victoria, protect 
the Prince of Wales, and watch over the English people. In reply, the Prince 
gave full expression to the pleasure he had deriv.ed from his visit to Portugal. 

Lisbon was left on May 7th under brilliant conditions alike of weather and 
of pageantry. It was Sunday, so the Prince of Wales went to the chapel of the 
British Legation before starting. He then boarded the Serapis, where he 
received the two Kings and the other members of the Royal house of Braganza. 
It will be remembered that the father of King Luis I., the titular King 
Ferdinand, was the first cousin of the Prince Consort. Both of them, along 
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with Queen Maria Pia, were on the Serapis that day. After lunch the party 
wandered about the decks, and were highly interested and amused in looking 
at the menagerie of strange beasts and birds which the Prince and his friends 
were taking home. The Royal personages even mounted the two little elephants, 
no higher than a tall man, and rode around the deck in turn. It was late in the 
afternoon when the King of Portugal took his leave of his cousin, the Serapis 
and her companions being accompanied for some distance by a Portuguese 
corvette, with the King on board. As dusk began to fall the guns of Belem 
and Fort St. Julian fired the last salutes of this prolonged journey until British 
shores were reached. 

Next day Captain Glyn and the officers of the Serapis entertained the Prince 
at dinner. Captain Glyn, in proposing the health of the Prince, took occasion 
to allude " to the interest which he had shown in the officers and men of the 
ship, and to the qualities which had endeared him to all on board. In the name 
of the officers he requested the Prince of Wales to accept an album with photo- 
graphs of the ship's officers and detachments of the marines and crew, as a 
souvenir ; and as the state of the sea would not allow them to indulge in 
Highland honours, he could only ask them to drink the Prince's health with 
three hearty cheers." This was done most enthusiastically ; the book was 
handed to the Prince. He said, "that he did not require any photographs to keep 
him in mind of those among whom he had passed so many pleasant hours and 
days, but it was agreeable to him to accept such a proof of their kindly feelings. 
They had all done everything in their power to promote the success of 
the voyage and to contribute to his comfort, and there was not one of them, 
from the captain who commanded down to the stokers who worked at the 
furnaces, to whom he was not personally indebted." He then gave, "The 
health of Captain Glyn, the officers and men of the Serapis" and added to that 
toast the health of Commander Durrant and of the officers and men of the 
Royal yacht Osborne, and the health of Captain Tryon and of the officers and 
men of H.M.S. Raleigh, and expressed his high sense of their services. Signals 
were transmitted to those vessels to the effect that the Prince of Wales drank to 
their health. 

The chalk cliffs of Portland — the first point of English land — were made out 
early on the morning of May i ith. At ten o'clock the ship passed the Needles, 
and as Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight was reached many steamers were 
encountered, which came so close that they "almost rubbed their sides against 
the Serapis!' Their decks were crowded with sightseers who had come out to 
see the Prince arrive. The Enchantress, with the Princess and the children on 
board, also came out to meet the incoming ship, but she was requested by signal 
to steam towards Yarmouth, in advance, in quest of smoother water. When the 
two vessels were close to Yarmouth, the Serapis " slowed," and the Enchantress 
came almost alongside. All on board the Prince's ship cheered as soon as the 
Princess and her children could be seen. The band played "Home, Sweet 
Home," and the marines presented arms as she passed. At eleven in the 
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morning the Serapis anchored, the barge was lowered, and the Prince of Wales 
went on board the Enchantress to greet the wife from whom he had been so long 
separated. A quarter of an hour later the Princess and the youngsters boarded 
the ship which had conveyed Cssar and his fortunes. " To the Royal children 
the great ship seemed a treasure-house of wonder and delight, for there were 
tigers and tailless dogs, elephants, deer, horses, ostriches, leopards, birds, 
diminutive ponies and cattle, and monkeys to be exhibited, visited, petted, or 
dreaded." 

At noon the Serapis steamed for Portsmouth, the Duke of Edinburgh coming 
on board on the way. The Prince of Wales had a tremendous reception when 
at last he stepped ashore on the soil of the Motherland. There were guards of 
honour and bands. Addresses and triumphal arches, and even a choir of young 
girls in blue and white, under the conduct of Sir Julius Benedict, who sang a 
"national ode," the composition of Mr. Frederick Enoch, the words of which 
may be placed on record here : — 

" Glad welcome comes the wide world o'er, 

As free as sunlight's beam, 
From Canada's far western shore 

To Ganges' sacred stream : — 
It comes from every distant land. 

It comes across the sea, 
Where'er the flag in England's hand 

Proclaims a people free. 

" The words with earnest fervour spring 

From love that never fails, 
And heart and voice a welcome bring 

To hail our Prince of Wales : — 
While myriad-voiced with joyful cheer 

The loyal greetings come, 
How sweet from wife and children dear 

Must be his welcome home ! " 

In reply to an Address, the Prince of Wales said : — " However interesting 
the lands have been through which I have travelled, I am delighted to find 
myself once more at home." That is a sentiment which has always been 
characteristic of King Edward VII., for no man has ever been more heartily 
devoted to his country and his home. When the party reached London they 
drove at once to Buckingham Palace to see the Queen, and in the evening the 
Prince and Princess, accompanied by their two sons, went to the opera at 
Covent Garden. The audience stood while Madame Albani sang " God bless 
the Prince of Wales." Thus ended one of the most memorable events in a life 
crowded with significant happenings. 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 



The safe return of the Prince to English soil was the occasion of general public 
rejoicing, and, in the company of the Princess, he found himself engaged in 
a series of gaieties of a semi-national character. Family festivities occupied 
the days and evenings until Sunday, May 14th, when the Prince, the Princess, 
and the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught attended the afternoon service 
at Westminster Abbey, and joined in the special thanksgiving for the success- 
ful termination of the tour. On the following day the Prince held a lev6e 
on behalf of his mother, and after a visit to her at Windsor on the i6th, 
returned to London, and was present at a " Grand Congratulatory Concert 
and Reception " at the Albert Hall. This was a most brilliant affair, and some 
of its magnificence was seen by the populace who thronged the line of route 
from Marlborough House to Kensington, for the Royal Party drove in state, 
with an escort of Life Guards, in emblazoned carriages, and with the servants in 
scarlet liveries. 

But the most striking manifestation of public regard was that which attended 
the entertainment given to the Prince and Princess at the Guildhall by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City on the evening of the 19th. This 
took the form of a banquet and ball, and the Corporation surpassed itself, not 
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only in the splendour, but also in the warmth of its hospitality. Again the 
streets were thronged with enthusiastic crowds, and once more did the Capital 
testify to its unbounded admiration of the Prince and Princess. Within the 
Guildhall the scene was one of even more than usual magnificence. About 
500 guests were at the banquet, including many Royal personages other 
than the principal guests, and there were nearly 5,000 persons — repre- 
senting all that was distinguished in politics, society, and letters — at the 
ball which followed the feast. The Prince and Princess were received in the 
famous Library, and there presented with an appropriately eloquent Address, 
which was afterwards enclosed in a casket. In June the Prince and Princess 
paid their customary visit to Ascot, and with the welcome they received there 
an unusually brilliant London season was brought to a close so far as 
demonstrations of public gratification over the Indian tour were concerned. 

The reader now enters upon a decade full of events of only minor 
interest, but culminating in the Jubilee of her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
Though the years were passed in the unexciting round of public duties, they 
nevertheless testify to the eclectic tastes of the Prince, the range of his mental 
interests, and the assiduity and steady perseverance with which he filled the 
difficult position of — if the term be permissible — understudy to the Sovereign, 
for not until the Jubilee did the Queen emerge from her retirement. The last 
prominent event of 1876 was the review by the Prince, on July ist, of the 
Volunteer Forces in Hyde Park. The review was on an unprecedented scale, 
and though its significance is lessened in the annals of the force by other events, 
and notably by the stern realities of war, the memory of it lingers in every head- 
quarters in the kingdom. There was an infusion of regular troops among the 
reserve forces of Volunteers, Militia, and Yeomanry brought within the Park, and 
in all 30,000 men took part in' the review, many of whom came the same 
day from distant provincial centres. The troops were under the command of 
the late Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Prince of Wales, with the 
Dukes of Cambridge and Connaught, and a brilliant staff watched the divisions 
march past and then make a general advance in line of brigade columns. The 
Princess and the Royal children, witnessed the evolutions from a carriage. The 
review was a signal success, and the formal association of the Volunteers with 
the Regulars and the further countenance given by the Prince to the Volunteer 
movement did much to dispel the not always good-humoured ridicule which, 
thirty years ago, was poured out by superior persons at the expense of our 
" Saturday afternoon " army. The Commander-in-Chief — then the Duke of 
Cambridge — expressed in a formal order to Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
the extreme satisfaction of the Prince of Wales at the appearance and move- 
ments of the force ; and this was no mere perfunctory compliment, having regard 
to the limited area of the review ground and the competence of the Prince to 
pass an opinion upon military matters. 

In July, also, the Prince of Wales entertained- at Marlborough House the 
King and Queen of the Hellenes, for whom, as we have already seen, the 
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Royal Family of England have always displayed an affectionate friendliness 
which has had a marked influence upon the policy of this country towards 
that headstrong little kingdom. If, indeed, an example were needed of the 
effect of the relationships and personal likings of Royal personages upon 
the destinies of countries and peoples, one could be found in the recent history 
of Greece, which, at the initiative of Lord Salisbury, was saved from annihilation 
by the conquering Turk ; and in that of Crete, which, under Prince George, was 
reserved for Greece, and may be expected ultimately to arrive at political 
union with the mainland. Incidental mention should be made of the dinner 
given by the Prince to his guests at the Crystal Palace on July 19th — a 
regal banquet, in fact as well as in name, for the Royal table was adorned with 
a splendid collection of gold and silver plate, the walls of the rooms were hung 
with the finest pictures from the Prince's galleries, and the company comprised 
many of the most distinguished people of the realm. The managers of the Palace 
provided a series of entertainments, which were designed not less to do honour 
to the foreign visitors than to the Prince, whose first appearance it was at 
Sydenham since his return from the East. 

Doncaster races intervened between this striking festivity and a visit to 
Glasgow on October nth, partly for the purpose of laying the foundation stone of 
the new Post OfSce in that city, but really to give the people of Scotland such an 
opportunity of welcoming their future Sovereign as their fellow-citizens in the 
South had enjoyed. The Prince was accompanied by the Princess and his 
two sons, and great preparations were made for their reception. A review was 
arranged at Glasgow Green, but unfortunately the weather was unpropitious, and 
the procession passed to the review ground and saw the troops march past in 
heavy rain. The Prince and Princess drove back to the residence of the Lord 
Provost for luncheon through the principal ' streets, and were welcomed by 
crowds, whose enthusiasm not even Glasgow rain and mUrk could diminish. 
In the afternoon the Royal party drove to George Square, the site of the 
new building, and in the presence of a throng representative of the wealth, the 
intellect, and the beauty of Scotland, the familiar duty of laying the stone 
was performed. In reply to a congratulatory address from the Corporation, 
expressive of delight at his safe return, the Prince made a speech, in the course of 
which he said : — 

" My expedition to the East was undertaken with feelings of the greatest 
interest, but, high as were my expectations as to what I should witness in that 
wonderful country, they fell far short of the reality. I trust that the results of 
my visit may prove to have been of service to the many millions of my 
fellow-creatures in that distant quarter of the globe, and to have united yet 
more firmly the ties which bind our Eastern possessions to Great Britain. 
I venture to express the belief that in this hope I have not been entirely 
disappointed. One of the most intelligent of the native Princes has stated in a 
letter recently received from him, that one of the results of my visit has been 
to interest India and England more in each other and daily to increase England's 
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confidence in India and India's hope in England. You refer, in connexion with 
the presence here this afternoon of the Princess of Wales and my sons, to the 
domestic happiness which exists among the members of the Royal Family. This 
allusion comes specially home to me at the present. Just a year ago I was 
separated from all those I hold most dear to commence a long journey to a 
distant land ; and I can assure you, gentlemen, I shall not easily forget the ordeal 
through which I passed on that occasion." 

Alluding to the Post Office, the Prince, with characteristic thoughtfulness for 
the fame of public benefactors, reminded the gathering of "the distinguished 
founder of the Penny Postage System, Sir Rowland Hill, to whom we are all, rich 
and poor, so much indebted." The departure from Glasgow was the occasion of 
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a significant demonstration of Scotch affection. The Prince and Princess had 
just previously been the guests of the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin, and 
while there, it should be mentioned, had visited Thurso — the northernmost town 
of the mainland — and opened an Industrial and Art Exhibition. They also 
visited Wick, and drove out from that town to the grassy mound known as John 
O'Groat's house. Needless to say, in both towns they were received with a 
warmth commensurate with the infrequency of the appearance of Royal 
personages in those remote latitudes. 

Later in the year — on November 20th — the Prince, accompanied by the 
Princess, paid a visit to Norwich, for the double purpose of associating himself 
with the movement for enlarging the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and of 
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installing Lord Suffield as Grand Master of the Freemasons of the Province of 
Norfolk. It was necessary to rebuild the hospital, which had become inadequate 
to the demand upon it, and unhealthy besides. A public meeting was held at 
Norwich, at which the Prince attended, and moved a resolution calling for the 
issue of an appeal for ;^ 30,000. His own contribution was a donation of 
two hundred guineas. The significance of his presence lay in the fact that there 
was a rather unfortunate cleavage in local opinion as to the best thing to 
be done in regard to the hospital. His speech reconciled the conflicting views 
and united the population of the county on the lines of the appeal The fruit of 
his visit is in the fine hospital which now graces the city. 

Early in the succeeding year — 1877 — the interests of the Prince were readily 
accorded in favour of the Charing Cross Hospital. The building was old, and 
unsuitable in construction, while its hygienic conditions fell far short of the 
requirements of modern science. The old wards were done away with, the 
building remodelled, and property bought up for extension, at an estimated 
cost of ;^50,ooo. The hospital was reopened by the Prince amid circum- 
stances of congratulation not confined to those who had devoted themselves to 
the service of the institution, or to those who had enjoyed its benefits. As usual 
on occasions of this kind, the Princess accompanied her husband. 

The most interesting event of the year was, however, the appearance of the 
Prince at a public dinner in aid of the Charities of the Incorporated Society 
of Licensed Victuallers. This was held on May 7th, with the Prince in the 
chair. That he should thus openly associate himself with " the trade " was 
a cause of sore misgiving to many good but somewhat Puritanically-minded 
people. The memory of a gin-debauched and beer-sodden England, such as 
was created by>the period of laxity in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
had not yet died out among us, and the ineffectiveness of subsequent regulations 
to suppress drupkenness — the constant warfare between "the trade" and the 
public welfare — ^had not contributed to exalt the beer and spirit seller in the 
estimation of thoughtful people. In the seventies, at any rate, there was more 
" unctuous rectitude " in the public mind than there is to-day. And when it 
became known that the Prince was to preside at the festival, there was a 
great and perhaps impertinent outcry. The conscientious enemies of the liquor 
traffic, taking the ground that " the trade " was the cause of most of the evils 
which afflicted the body politic, at least as regards crime and poverty, petitioned 
the Prince to abandon his intention. Two hundred of these documents were 
transmitted to Marlborough House, and they were both widely and influentially 
signed by people associated with the Temperance cause. The Prince thus 
found that he had entered upon ground where it was necessary to walk warily. 
But he manfully declined to desert the cause to which he had attached himself. 
His reply to the petitions was the obvious one that the festival was in the 
cause of charity — the care and education of the orphans of Licensed Victuallers, 
and the maintenance of the Asylum for decayed aged Licensed Victuallers 
and their wives or widows. This was a very different thing from supporting 
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a traffic which in its excesses is admittedly productive of the most extreme 
and lamentable social mischief; but the Temperance Societies refused to see 
the distinction, and exercised every influence open to them, not only to dissuade 
the Prince, but also to detach others from the enterprise. 

As might have been expected, these manoeuvres failed. Indeed, they had 
the effect of rallying less illiberal minds to the support of the Prince, and the 
festival was a briUiant success both financially and socially. The speeches, 
though tactful and restrained in view of the public interest and the sectional 
hostility excited by the incident, were unusually interesting. Lord Granville, 
in proposing the health of the Prince of Wales, dealt humorously with the 
theme. He himself had been reproached by a friend with, " You really don't 
mean to say you are going to dine with those wicked people, the Licensed 
Victuallers ! " He did not, he said, argue with his friend the abstract question 
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whether the dealers in drink, great and small, were monsters. He satisfied 
himself with a much shorter answer — that it would be a most interesting 
thing to see 300 monsters of iniquity assembled cordially to promote a 
genuine work of charity. The speech of the Prince in reply deserves to be 
printed here in full, since it is one of the happiest of the many tactful 
utterances he has made during his long career as an orator in the cause of 
philanthropy : — 

" I am excessively grateful to the noble Earl for the most kind and flatter- 
ing — I may say far too flattering — terms in which he has been kind enough 
to propose my health, that of the Princess, and the other members of the 
Royal Family, and for the excessively cordial manner in which you have been 
kind enough to receive it this evening. ■ It is, no doubt, somewhat unusual 
that the health of the chairman should be given at so early a period, but I 
am very grateful to the noble Earl for the kind manner in which he has given 
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it, and to you for the way in which you have received it. Lord Granville has 
just mentioned to you that this afternoon he was accosted by a friend, who 
asked him why he was coming to-night, and expressed some surprise at his 
doing so. Lord Granville was asked by one friend ; during the last three 
or four days I have received as many as 200 petitions from bodies in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, begging me on no account to be present 
here this evening. Of course, I do not wish in any way to disparage these 
Temperance Societies, which have, no doubt, excellent objects in view. But 
I think this time they have rather overshot the mark, because the object of 
the meeting to-night is not to encourage the love of drink, but to support a 
good and excellent charity. I can only say, and I am sure those here will 
agree with me, that no one had the interest of all those in his adopted country 
more at heart than my lamented father ; and I feel perfectly convinced that 
he would never have been the patron of the Society unless he was sure that 
it was one that was likely to do good, and that it was deserving of his support." 
The Prince's speech in proposing the toast of "Renewed Prosperity to the 
Licensed Victuallers' Asylum " is also worth putting on record, not alone for 
the succinctness of the facts presented, but also because it is, though indirectly, 
an effectual disarmament of his critics : — 

" We are met here together to-night for the purpose of doing honour to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Asylum, and when I look round me and see so 
numerous an assembly, I feel sure we shall have, in every respect, reason to be 
grateful for the bounty of these gentlemen, who are prepared to do much 
towards benefiting this excellent charitable institution. As everybody is aware, 
it was founded as a refuge for aged and decayed members of the trade, so that 
they might be spared dying of. hunger or being thrown on the poor rates as 
recipients of parish relief The first stone of this Asylum was laid by my 
grand-uncle, the Duke of Sussex, and forty-three houses were then erected. Up 
to the year 1835 lodging only was provided, but the Board of Management then 
originated a fund which enabled them to maintain the inmates as well A 
weekly allowance in money and coals was granted to these poor people. In the 
year 1849 the applicants had become so numerous that it was determined to 
erect an additional building. The first stone of that building was laid by my 
lamented father, who again performed a similar service when it was found 
necessary, nineteen years ago, to enlarge still further this Asylum. In the year 
1 866 my brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, laid the foundation stone of another 
wing. In the year 1863 I had the pleasure of becoming the Patron of this 
Society, though in sad circumstances, in succession to my father. I had great 
satisfaction also in assisting in the ceremony of unveiling the statue which has- 
been erected, to the memory of my father in the grounds of the Asylum. 
I believe I am correct in saying that the institution now consists of about. 
170 separate habitations. The number of inmates is about 210, who receive, the. 
married couples lOJ. and the others 8s. per week, besides coal, medical assistance, 
etc. The annual expenses are very large, as they amount to upwards of ;^8,ooo,. 
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and as for the greater part of that expenditure, the Asylum is dependent on 
voluntary contributions, the Governors are most anxious to collect now a sum 
which may be added to their capital in order that they may feel that they have 
more certain sources of income. I feel sure that you will aid them, and I call 
upon you once more to give most liberally all that is in your power to give, and*" 
to show that you are anxious by pecuniary means, as well as by your presence 
here this evening, to benefit the institution. I will not weary you with any 
more words, because, no doubt, at many other dinners the main facts of the 
case have been brought to your notice. I will only say that it has given me 
the greatest pleasure to take the chair this evening. I thank you again for the 
cordial support you have been kind enough to give me, and I feel that now 
again I may call upon you once more to do all in your power for the prosperity 
of the Licensed Victuallers' Asylum." 

Clearly these were no chance references to the association of the Prince's 
relations, past and present, with that charity ; and in view of this and of the 
practical character of the benevolence as described in the speech, the fact that 
he consented to take the chair is much less remarkable than a refusal of the 
invitation would have been. The little storm in the Temperance tea-cup soon 
died down, and sensible men of all parties, however plainly they saw the evils 
of the liquor traffic and the necessity for more stringent regulation, applauded 
the Prince for his manliness in declining to be turned from his purpose of 
assisting a charity merely because it was an offshoot of an unpopular calling. 
The Asylum benefited to the extent of ;^5,ooo, the sum including an additional 
donation of a hundred guineas from the Prince. 

Serious anxiety was caused to the Prince and Princess in the summer of this 
year by the illness of Prince Albert Victor, who sickened of typhoid fever. 
Thanks to the skill of Sir William Gull, and the devoted care of the Princess, 
the lad overcame this terrible disease, though, as events were to prove, at the 
cost, as is so often the case, of a diminished vitality. The illness of the young 
Prince was watched with dread interest and keen sympathy by the nation, and 
great relief was felt when it was known that he was out of danger, and that the 
load of anxiety borne by his parents in the days and nights of crisis had been 
removed. The illness had the effect of delaying the plans the Prince of Wales 
had decided upon for the education of his two sons. This is a theme treated so 
fully in Mr. J. E. Vincent's graceful and tactful Memoir of the Duke of Clarence 
that only a few points need here be made. When the two lads passed out of 
the care of Mrs. Blackburn, their nurse, they were placed under the tuition of 
the Rev. John Neale Dalton, who continued to be for many years most inti- 
mately associated with their lives. 

There were obvious disadvantages in sending the boys to one of the great 
public schools; but the Prince desired that they should have the nearest 
possible approach to the ideals of training — the traditions of equality, self- 
reliance, and yet of control — that such a microcosm of the adult world can afford. 
The head masters of various public schools were consulted by the Prince, and 
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their opinion was unanimous that whatever care might be exercised, either 
in the selection of the school or in the actual management of the education 
given, the result could not be otherwise than detrimental to the school chosen, 
and also to the Princes, who would perforce find themselves in a mischievous 
atmosphere of flattery. In these circumstances a Naval education was decided 
upon, and before Prince Albert Victor's illness the boys were examined for 
cadetships at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. A courtly chronicler 
relates, that they were put through the same tests as other candidates, and 
passed very satisfactorily, showing a more than usual degree of proficiency 
in some subjects. Without casting any doubt upon that version, I may refer 
the reader to Mr. Vincent's account of the intellectual progress of the brothers 
for the purpose of introducing an anecdote about the father. Prince Albert 
Victor was somewhat backward, being evidently of the type of intelligence 
that flowers late. The Prince of Wales was somewhat concerned at the tardy 
progress of his heir. I quote from Mr. Vincent's admirable pages : — 

" In the course of that education (by Canon Dalton) the Prince of Wales 
took a lively interest, inquiring continually of Mr. Dalton upon the progress 
the boys had made. Once, indeed, the Prince of Wales said regretfully that 
Prince Albert Victor did not advance so quickly as he could wish, and was 
comforted by faithful Mr. Dalton with the observation that no less a personage 
than Prince Albert Victor's father had, in years gone by, been so slow to 
develop that his father had despaired, quite needlessly, as the event had shown, 
of his attaining cultivated manhood." 

Upon the young Prince's complete recovery the Prince of Wales took his 
two sons down to Dartmouth to the Britannia, and personally introduced them 
to Captain Fairfax, then in command of the training-ship. They thus entered 
upon an educational career which in many senses is the finest the world can 
afford, and though it involved separation from home arid direct parental 
influences, and a temporary severance of personal ties such as could not have 
been otherwise than painful to the Prince and Princess, the course taken was 
one which had the sympathetic approval of the nation, who were proud and 
glad to think that the young Princes would grow up in surroundings conducive 
to manliness of character, and be kept free, as far as possible, from influences 
which might have made the accident of their birth a misfortune rather than 
an advantage to themselves and to others. 

The education problem being thus satisfactorily disposed of, the Prince 
of Wales was free to devote himself to his public duties. Not the least agreeable 
of these was a visit to Wantage, to unveil the statue of King Alfred the Great, 
which forms so notable a monument in the market-place of that ancient and 
picturesque town. Wantage claims to have been the birthplace of the great 
Saxon monarch. The statue, which was the work of Count Gleichen, was the 
gift of Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, afterwards Lord Wantage. The town was gaily 
decorated for the occasion, and the Prince, who, as usual, was accompanied by 
his consort, was welcomed by a great concourse of Berkshire landowners, farmers 
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peasantry, and townspeople. His reply to the Address presented to him as he 
drove into the market-place was brief, but gracefully appropriate. 

" I feel," he said, " I cannot visit this town, ever memorable as the birthplace 
of my illustrious though remote ancestor. King Alfred the Great, without calling 
to mind his eminent virtues, his noble deeds, and his devoted patriotism. The 
fine statue which we inaugurate to-day is a splendid gift, and the presentation 
of it to Wantage redounds to the credit of the generous donor, our gallant friend 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay. Let me add that the pleasure I have experienced in 
unveiling it is enhanced by the knowledge that it has been executed by my 
cousin. Count Gleichen." The Prince and Princess then each planted a tree. 
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Among other activities of the year should be mentioned the Prince's 
association with the Mansion House Fund for the relief of those suffering from 
the terrible famine in India — a matter in which his recent tour had quickened 
his sympathies. He contributed handsomely to the fund, and it was due not a 
little to his interest and that of the Queen and the Princess of Wales that nearly 
half a million of money was collected. 

In January, 1878, the Prince of Wales visited Cambridge, to unveil the 
statue of his father, which had been erected in the FitzWilliam Museum. 
He arrived at Trinity Lodge on the evening of the 21st, and dined with 
the Vice- Chancellor, Dr. Atkinson, in the Hall of Clare College. The late 
Duke of Devonshire was then Chancellor of the University, and was present with 
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many other Cambridge dignitaries at the undraping of the statue, which was 
the work of Mr. Foley, and represents the Prince Consort in his robes as 
Chancellor. The Duke of Devonshire read an Address, which spoke of "the 
honour and advantage derived by the University from the constant solicitude 
and attention which the Prince Consort bestowed upon all that concerned its well- 
being during a Chancellorship of nearly fifteen years," of "his never-wearying 
vigilance and attention to the public welfare, and his entire devotion to the 
duties of his exalted station, at the sacrifice of all personal interests and objects." 
The King is seldom happier than when speaking on a subject connected with his 
father, and his reply to the Address is worth transcription : — 

"I feel," he said, "that it is hardly necessary for me to assure you what 
pleasure it afibrds me to be present on this occasion for the purpose of unveiling 
the statue of my illustrious father and your late Chancellor, in compliance with 
the special desire and invitation of the Chancellor and Members of the Senate of 
the University. But, apart from the performance of this duty, I must express 
my great satisfaction at having an opportunity of revisiting Cambridge as a 
member of your University and recalling to my mind the agreeable recollections 
which I have always retained of my undergraduate days. The interest which 
the Prince Consort took in everything relating to the welfare of the University 
is well known to us all; and it is a source of deep gratification to me to witness 
the respect which the members of the University show to his memory by the 
erection of this fine statue." 

In the summer of this year the Prince declared his concern for the Infant 
Orphan Asylum by attending with the Princess the anniversary festival at 
Wanstead. Additional interest was imparted to the occasion by a pretty speech 
recited by one of the children of the asylum — a little Danish girl who had been 
placed there by a lady in the name of the Princess of Wales. This is what she 
had to say : — " Your Royal Highness will perhaps allow me, in the name of my 
schoolfellows, to say how proud and grateful we feel at your taking the trouble to 
come all the way from London to see us to-day, and I think the reason must be 
that, although Your Royal Highness has seen a great many of the most beautiful 
things in the world, you still feel that a school in which there are nearly 600 
orphan children (many of them little children, too) is not beneath your kind 
notice. I have been told that there are other asylums of the same kind in 
England, but this is the very largest of all, and I hope we are not wrong in 
thinking that it is the very best of all. ... Of course every one of us is taught a 
little about the Bible, about this world and the next, and about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The children who are here have come from all parts of the world — from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia — and some have come here as little 
babies not able to walk, and who have never known what it was to put their arms 
round their father's neck and kiss him and tell him how they loved him. Perhaps 
Your Royal Highness will forgive my boldness in saying that my father came 
from Denmark, and that my name is Dagmar Petersen, and I cannot mention 
that without also saying that the kind lady who put me here did so on account 
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of her love and respect for Your Royal Highness the Princess, to whom, there- 
fore, I owe my deepest thanks. I have heard too that one of my school-fellows 
in the senior girls' school was placed in the asylum a long time ago by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and that she is the third child whom His Royal 
Highness has sent here. . . . The day we have longed for — I cannot say how 
much — has come at last, and we shall pray with all our hearts, ' God bless the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.' " 

In May, the Prince spent some time in Paris on the occasion of the opening 
of the Paris Exhibition, for he was President of the British Section — a fact 
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which gave the greatest possible satisfaction to the French people, who were 
still suffering from the effects of the terrible events of 1870 and 1871. In 
July there was a very pleasant gathering in the picturesque waters of the 
Dart, whither the Prince went to preside at the distribution of prizes to the 
cadets on the Britannia — among them, of course, being his two sons. The 
Prince and Princess went on the Royal yacht Osborne, and found the estuary of 
the river gaily bedecked in their honour. An Address was presented by the 
Corporation of Dartmouth — an ancient borough whose incorporation dates from 
the reign of Edward III. In his reply the Prince referred to the salubrity of the 
town, and said he could appeal to no better proof of his entire confidence in the 
sanitary arrangements of the corporation than that afforded by the step he had 
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taken in sending his two sons to be educated on the Britannia. The scene on 
board the vessel on the occasion of the distribution was one to be long remembered 
by the cadets. The Royal party were received by Mr. W. H. Smith, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and there was a large gathering on board of relatives of 
the boys and of distinguished visitors. The Princess of Wales handed to the 
prizewinners their medals and books, after Dr. Hirst, the Director of Studies at 
the Greenwich Naval College, had read a report on the work done, and then the 
Prince made a graceful speech to the boys. After expressing his and the Princess's 
pleasure at being present, he said : — 

" I can only wish those who are about to leave the Britannia, and who have 
now fairly entered the noble service for which they have been trained, all possible 
success. Let me hope that the tuition they have received here will not be thrown 
away upon them, and that they may all emulate the noble examples to be found 
in English history, and of which every naval officer must be proud. To those 
cadets who shall remain on board this ship, I can only recommend strict assiduity 
in their studies and strict obedience to discipline, and all of them to try to pass 
out of the Britannia as highly as they can ; remembering, above all, that saying 
which one of our greatest admirals has handed down to posterity — 'England 
expects every man will do his duty.' The personal interest which the Princess and 
myself take in this ship, and the confidence we have of its being an excellent 
practical school for boys, have been testified by the fact that we have sent our 
two sons among you to be educated. For myself, my only hope is that they 
may do credit to the ship and to their country." 

It is interesting to notice that the Prince and Princess had been rowed to the 
Britannia, one of their own sons steering and the other pulling the second bow 
oar. They left the vessel in a boat manned by a crew of sailors, their sons, who 
were going home on their holidays, sitting in the stern sheets. Other events to 
be noticed are visits to Nottingham to open a Fine Art Museum at the Castle, 
where the Prince, who was accompanied by the Princess, made an interesting 
speech, associating the event with the Prince Consort's work in founding the 
National Art Museum at South Kensington ; and to Southampton for the laying 
of the dedication stone of St. Mary, a church designed as a memorial to 
Bishop Wilberforce, whose son. Canon Wilberforce, had been appointed rector 
of the parish. 

It was in the early autumn of this year that the steamer Princess Alice went 
down in the Thames after collision with the Bywell Castle, some six hundred 
persons being drowned. The suddenness and horror of this terrible disaster filled 
the public mind with gloom. As ever on occasions of national calamity, the 
Prince and other members of the Royal Family were profoundly affected, and 
did what was possible for the relief of those who had been deprived of their 
supporting relatives. Unhappily a close personal sorrow was to befall the Royal 
House — a sorrow felt with special poignancy by the Prince. His sister, Princess 
Alice, who had been his devoted nurse when he was at death's door from typhoid, 
and whose references to her eldest brother have been so often quoted in these 
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pages, sickened at Darmstadt of malignant diphtheria. Her children had been 
attacked by the disease, and her death was due to an incautious act arising from 
maternal devotion. She had nursed them herself, and was worn out with anxiety 
and want of sleep. One of the children, then thought to be near her end, asked 
the mother to kiss her. The request was impulsively granted, and, as Lord 
Beaconsfield said afterwards, in his speech in the House of Lords, it proved to 
be " a kiss of death." She fell ill of diphtheria and quickly sank. The public 
sorrow at the untimely end of this beautiful, accomplished, and most lovable 
Princess, which took place on the anniversary of her father's death, was profound 
and unaffected. The circumstances were tragic, and called forth in every quarter 
heartfelt expressions of sympathy with the Royal Family. The funeral took 
place at Darmstadt, on December i8th, and though there was considerable risk 
of infection — sufficient, in the judgment of the Emperor William, to veto the 
attendance of the then Crown Prince of Prussia — the Prince of Wales was 
among those who followed her to the Mausoleum at Rosenhohe. 

Great as the burden of private sorrow was, no appreciable falling off in the 
public activities of the Prince can be detected. Incidentally I may mention his 
support of the proposal for the placing of a memorial in Westminster Abbey to 
the Prince Imperial, who met his death tragically in a surprise by the Zulus, in 
South Africa. To this object the Prince contributed both money and influence. 
But there was considerable opposition to the proposal on the ground that such 
an honour to the dead Prince might give umbrage to Republican France. 
Nothing came of the scheme, though the Abbey authorities were wholly 
favourable to its success. A statue — the United Service Memorial, subscribed ■ 
for by all ranks of the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces — was erected at 
Woolwich, Count Gleichen being the sculptor. The Prince of Wales unveiled it 
in a speech eulogizing the blameless life, the soldierlike qualities, and the gallant 
death of the Prince. In this connection I may quote the words written — in the 
Princess of Wales's hand — on a card attached to the wreath sent to Chislehurst, 
where the ill-fated son of Napoleon III. was buried, the Prince of Wales, by 
the way, being the principal pall bearer: — "A token of affection and regard 
for him who lived the most spotless of lives, and died a soldier's death 
fighting for our cause in South Africa. From Albert Edward and Alexandra. 
July 1 2th, 1879." 

Early in 1 879 the Prince of Wales sought rest and change on the Continent. 
— a private visit in which his identity was partially veiled by the title of 
Earl of Chester. While at Biarritz he drove into San Sebastian to visit the 
Castello and the tombs of the English officers who fell in the siege of 181 3. 
When leaving his hotel he was involved in an accident from which he fortu- 
nately escaped unharmed, but which might easily have been attended by serious 
consequences. One of the horses attached to his carriage took fright and tried 
to bolt. The shaft of the vehicle was broken, and the occupants alighted with 
some difficulty. The Prince walked to the town, and climbed to the citadel, 
passing, halfway up the ascent, at the bottom of a wall of granite facing the sea. 
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the graves of about sixty officers of Sir Thomas Graham's army, who fell during 
the terrible assault upon the French occupants of the stronghold. 

Shortly after his return from the South, much benefited in health and spirits 
by the change of scene, the Prince, with the Princess, went to Hunstanton, where 
he opened a new Convalescent Home. Here they were in their own especial 
country, for Hunstanton is within a few miles of Sandringham. The opening 
ceremony was performed by the Princess, and the conventionality of such 
proceedings was broken by her ringing the great bell which was to call the 
convalescents to their meals. By her initiative forty additional beds were 
provided, the Princess herself meeting the cost of one, and thus giving a lead 
which thirty-nine other persons followed. In March, husband and wife were, of 
course, present at the wedding of the Duke of Connaught to Princess Louise of 
Prussia, daughter of the famous " Red Prince," at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Another event of this season was the appearance of the Prince as President 
of the Annual Festival of the Cabdrivers' Benevolent Association, — an admirable 
institution for a class of men whom habitual cab riders — and there was a time when 
the Prince affected the hansom — can seldom be heard to speak of without respect 
and sympathy. It is your penurious man who begrudge his cab fare, who dis- 
putes distances and legal rates. Certainly no body of men who earn their living 
in the London streets, amid the variations and rigours of the English climate, 
have to work harder and for longer hours for a subsistence, or manage, on the 
whole, to preserve a more cheery demeanour and courteous speech. To such a 
class of public servants the sympathies of the Prince went out without stint. He 
delighted them by the readiness and manifest pleasure with which he acceded to 
the suggestion that he should preside at the Festival, and in proposing the toast 
of the evening, he spoke with genuine sincerity, and to excellent effect : — 

" There is, I think, no class of our fellow-countrymen that deserve more of 
our consideration than the cab-drivers of this great city ; and it has already been 
truly expressed to you that one cannot think without pity of these poor men 
sitting on their cabs in the coldest winds with which we are, alas ! so well 
acquainted, and in the rain and snow which have been our lot now for so 
many months. They are as a rule, I believe, a class honest, persevering, and 
industrious. For them I have to plead to-night and for this excellent institution, 
which has for the last nine years rendered to them such great benefits." After 
describing the objects and work of the Association by giving details, which are 
now necessarily out of date, the Prince went on to say : — " One statement I may 
make which may be of interest to those present here this evening. I mentioned 
that, as a class, the cabmen are thoroughly honest. As a proof of that I have 
statistics here before me which state that, last year, there were between 16,000 
and 17,000 articles left in cabs, amounting in value to about ;^2,000, which have 
been punctually returned. I believe, at least it is a popular belief, that there is 
only one article a cabman never returns, and that is an umbrella ; and I think 
that is, we may consider, quite fair. A gentleman having an umbrella may not 
want a cab, but without an umbrella he will be compelled to take a cab if the 
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rain comes on." After giving some particulars as to the extent of the cab 

industry, the Prince offered an anecdote apropos of the cabman's honesty : — 

" A gentleman drove in a cab to a shop, left the cab and entered the 

shop. On coming but he was not in so quiet a frame of mind as when he 

entered it ; it was evident to 

the passers-by that he was 

dissatisfied with the shopman ; 

he left the shop and went 

away. The shopman threw 

a case into the cab. The 

gentleman had forgotten it. 

But the cabman immediately 

drove to Scotland Yard and 

delivered the case, which was 

found to contain jewellery 

worth ;£'2,300. This will give 

you some idea of the honesty 

of these men." 

This year, as usual, the 
Prince and Princess went to 
Ascot Races, the procession 
being in semi-state because of 
the recent death of the Prin- 
cess Alice, and after that 
event we find him at the 
opening of a new school and 
other buildings connected with 
the Alexandra Orphanage at 
Hornsey Rise, a once delight- 
ful and still pleasant locality 
which, within the present 
generation, has been absorbed 
by the growth of the capital. 
In July the Prince showed his 
sympathy with the struggles 
of Irish tenant farmers by 
receiving some three hundred 
of them, who had been brought 
over by Canon Bagot for the 
Agricultural Show, and were 

being conducted round London by Lord Powerscourt and Captain King- 
Harman. This graceful attention to the farmer visitors was appreciated not 
less on the English than on the Irish side of the Channel, and was noticed 
as a yet further illustration of the invariable tact and good feeling of the 
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Prince — his instinct for doing the right thing in circumstances where inaction 
or even indifference could hardly have been a legitimate cause for criticism. 
Later in the month the Prince and Princess paid a visit to Grimsby, to open 
new docks, of which the Prince Consort had, many years before, laid the 
foundation stone. The fisherfolk and other elements of the seafaring population 
of this enterprising port gave the Royal couple a noisy welcome. Among 
the Prince's duties was that of unveiling a statue of his father at the docks, an 
act which gave the proceedings a close personal significance. 

Back in London once more, we find the Prince and Princess at Brompton 
laying the foundation stone of the Hospital for Consumption. In those days 
consumption was regarded as practically an incurable disease, and committed, as 
unhappily it still commits, frightful ravages. Occasion will arise later for showing 
that the Prince has continued to exhibit keen interest in the work of the medical 
profession in fighting the malady, and has taken the lead in furthering their plans 
of battle on the lines of the new methods suggested by deeper study of the 
principles of causation and cure. For the present, it is enough to say that about 
twenty years ago it was impossible for more than a very few victims of the 
disease among the poor to obtain adequate treatment. The need of the new 
buildings at Brompton was urgent, and the assistance of the Prince in forwarding 
the fortunes of the Institution most efficacious. A little later, the Prince and 
Princess, and their two sons, were at Greenwich, whither they went to distribute 
the prizes to the boys of the Royal Hospital Schools. On this occasion there 
was a pretty incident, which is thus described by Sir Henry Burdett in " Prince, 
Princess, and People : " — 

" When the Royal visitors were assembled on the platform, in the hall where 
the distribution of prizes was to take place, it was discovered that there was one 
chair too few for the Royal party, who were, of course, alone to be seated. The 
Duke of Cambridge insisted, therefore, on standing, although the two young Princes 
remonstrated with him. Prince George, after sitting on his chair for a minute, 
showed his determination not to 'allow the Duke of Cambridge to remain 
longer standing, by running off to the chair which Prince Albert Victor occupied, 
where he made him make room so that the two boys could occupy the same seat. 
This done, he made a pleasant grimace at the Duke, who sat down in the vacant 
chair amidst general cheering." The occasion was productive of another incident 
characteristic of the gracious sympathy of the Princess. Sir Henry Burdett tells 
us that the wife of the School Superintendent, Commander Burney, C.B., had 
been a confirmed invalid for years. The Princess inquired the cause of her 
absence, and, on learning it, begged that she might be allowed to go to the 
lady's room, where she spent some time. 

Since the September of 1879, the two sons of the Prince had been on board 
the Bacchante, cruising about in the Mediterranean and in West Indian waters, 
learning the duties of midshipmen, gaining health and vigour of body and mind 
in the breezes of the open sea, and, under the wise and vigilant supervision of 
Canon Dalton, acquiring much knowledge of the world and of men. In May, 
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1880, the Bacchante put in at Spithead, having completed the first of a series of 
cruises which were to last three years, and, incidentally, to provide materials for a 
book which is unique in the annals of Royal authorship. This is not the place 
to follow the sea-going fortunes of the youths, nor to refurbish the leading 
contents of " The Cruise of the Bacchante" a work which, although of colossal 
dimensions, has had a large number of readers, and is of genuine interest 
quite apart from the destiny of its writers. I note the return of the vessel 
merely to record the fact that the boys were re-united for a time to their parents, 
and that the Prince of Wales found in the improved health of Prince Albert 
Victor, and in the advance made by both brothers in strength and mental 
development, abundant justification for his choice of a naval education for them. 
The Bacchante, with Lord Charles Scott as Commander, arrived at Spithead on 
the night of May 2nd. On the following morning, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar went on board, and there was the happiest of family parties 
at the Commander's luncheon table. The lads spent part of the summer with 
their parents, rejoining the Bacchante on July 19th for an educational cruise 
with the Channel Squadron — a trip that made communication with home easy, 
for the Bacchante was at Cowes in August, when father, mother, and sisters were 
yachting in the Solent, and they landed at Osborne to see the late Queen, and to 
visit the Empress Eugenie, who had lately returned from the Cape, where she 
had visited the scene of her gallant son's death. In mid-September they started 
on a cruise round the world — across the Atlantic and South America, thence to 
the Cape, Australia, and the Far East, and home through the Suez Canal, 
arriving in England again in August, 1882. Meanwhile, their parents were 
absorbed in a round of public and social duties. 

In the days of his early married life at Sandringham, there was nothing the 
Prince loved better than a dance, as will have been seen from Mrs. Cresswell's 
vivacious and not quite uncensorious accounts of life at the Norfolk residence. 
No one could throw himself with more whole-hearted enjoyment into the 
festivities of Society than the first gentleman of the Realm. He preserved these 
tastes to a later period than most men, in whom the struggle for existence 
often kills the taste for pleasures which demand high spirits and gaiety of 
temperament. This year (1880) is noteworthy in the annals of London Society 
for a Bachelors' Ball given at Kensington House, on July 22nd, by eighty-four 
gentlemen, who issued invitations " to have the honour of meeting their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales." Brilliant descriptions of this 
gathering were written at the time, either by people who were present or by 
people who pretended to have been. Needless to say, everything that wealth 
and ingenuity could suggest contributed to the spectacular brilliance of the scene. 
The trees in the grounds were festooned with Chinese lanterns ; illuminated 
gondolas moved on the lakes ; the terrace was flooded with limelight ; the top of 
the house was lined with electric lights (then something of a novelty) ; the 
interior was dazzling with gas — lights, decorations, palms and flowers within 
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and without made a fairy-like scene. Contemporary descriptions overflow 
with superlatives. We are informed with great particularity that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrived at ten minutes to twelve, but when they 
left is not recorded. Supper was laid in rooms leading out to the terrace. 
Twenty thousand variegated lamps were used and ten thousand lanterns. Not 
for many years had London Society — oppressed with sombreness because of 
the grief and seclusion of the widowed Sovereign — produced so gorgeous and 
successful an entertainment. Great were its glories, and it is doubtful whether 
they have since been eclipsed. I have mentioned the employment of electric 
lights at this festivity as being something of a novelty, and it may not be 
inappropriate to add that, a little time previously, the Prince of Wales had 
attended a lecture at the Albert Hall, where the merits of the new illuminant 
were expounded. But England, sluggish and conservative as she is in matters 
of applied science, did not take very quickly to the new force, for lighting or for 
any other purpose, and allowed Continental countries to obtain the lead. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the new cathedral at Truro 
on May 20th, 1880, was attended by the Princess, and, to the surprise of many 
and the disapproval of some, was performed by the Prince according to the 
Masonic ritual. The first Bishop of Truro was Dr. Benson, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the building is noteworthy inasmuch as it was the first Anglican 
Cathedral erected since the Reformation. There was a distinguished ecclesiastical 
gathering, and practically all Cornwall was present. The Prince after laying the 
stone, and giving it the orthodox three blows with the mallet, scattered corn upon 
it, reciting these words : — 

" I scatter corn upon this stone as an emblem of plenty and the abundance of 
God's best gifts : may the good seed of His word sown here in the hearts of men 
take root and bring forth fruit a hundred-fold to their benefit and His glory. So 
mote it be." Then, from a golden chalice, the Prince poured wine on the stone, 
saying : — " I pour out wine upon this stone as a symbol of strength and gladness. 
May those who work upon this building and those who shall afterwards meet 
within its walls, ever perform their allotted tasks in the service of the Great 
Architect with cheerfulness and singleness of heart So mote it be." Oil 
was next poured on the stone from a vase of gold, the Prince reciting the 
following : — " I sprinkle this stone with oil, the emblem of peace and harmony. 
May goodwill and brotherly love ever prevail among those who shall worship in 
this House to the glory of the Most High until time shall be no more. So 
mote it be." 

The Princess received many purses of gold from lady contributors to the 
Cathedral Fund. With regard to the criticisms to which reference has been 
made, I may quote from the biography of Dr. Benson a passage of defence which 
has also some descriptive interest :■ — " The ceremonial of the Freemasons, which 
some regarded with suspicion and dislike, was satisfactory and refreshing from 
its simple exposition of symbolism as an element in life, quite apart from 
ecclesiasticism. I had, upon the first mooting of the question from the Prince, 
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taken the opinion of the Rural Deans as representative of the clergy, and their 
unanimous opinion was that it was even desirable to use an old guild in this way, 
provided that the Church Service and order were in no way interfered with. 
And the Prince, both through Lord Mount Edgcumbe and at Marlborough 
House, himself said that nothing should be done except in full accord with my 
own arrangements as Bishop, and the usual forms. The dignity and simplicity 
and naturalness with which the Prince poured the corn and wine and oil over the 
stone added much to the ceremony, and the force and clearness with which he 
delivered the impressive little sermon, ending with an excellent passage of Ezra, 
chosen by Lord Mount Edgcumbe, rang out of a really serious spirit. . . . The 
colours of the Masons, which look quaint on the individual, looked very soft in 
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the mass. The most striking moment was when the procession of military and 
naval authorities and deputy-lieutenants came sweeping in with a great curve, 
leading the Princess and her boys. She was received by our tall Mayor in his 
stately new furred gown, and me, and taken up to her throne. At the end she 
was led to the newly laid stone and seated by it, while a long train of girls 
brought their purses and laid them before her, after the little Princes had each 
presented ;^2S0 on behalf of Miss Goldsworthy Gurney, who wished thus to 
memorialize her father's invention of the steam-jet. The Prince of Wales was 
timidly asked whether he would approve of this, and said, ' Oh, why not > The 
boys would stand on their heads if she wished ! ' The younger of the boys is 
a bright-coloured, cheery lad, but the elder, on whom so much may depend, is 
pale, long-faced, and, I can't help thinking, for a child, like Charles L ; it is a very 
feeling face. At night, when they were sent to bed, between twelve and one. 
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having been allowed to sit up as a special privilege to the ball, the Princess said 
to me, as they pleaded for a little longer, ' I do so wish to keep them children 
as long as I can, and they want so to be men all at once.' May she prevail ! " 

Such a passage is worth yards of description of the public scene, which 
naturally excited keen interest and appreciation among English Masons, who 
rightly resented the criticisms to which the Prince had been subjected. But the 
subject may here be left, with the interesting addition that the mallet used by the 
Prince was that with which Charles II. had laid the foundation-stone of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It may here be recorded that in the course of the following month 
the Prince of Wales went to a State function at the Guildhall in honour of 
his brother-in-law, the King of the Hellenes. 

During June the Prince revisited Holyhead for the opening of a new 
harbour — the completion of a noble scheme for a deep-water sheltered road- 
stead, which had cost a million and a half, and taken twenty-five years to execute. 
Indeed, the original breakwater was begun as early as 1845. Though the work 
was prosecuted mainly for the benefit of the London and North- Western Railway 
Company's Anglo-Irish traffic, it was none the less of national importance, and 
on this ground the departure of the Prince from the wholesome rule of abstaining 
from giving Royal sanction to the enterprises of limited companies was abundantly 
justified. The Duke of Edinburgh, as Master of Trinity House, and representatives 
of many public departments, assisted at the ceremony. The Prince and the 
guests were entertained to luncheon by the Directors of the Company, and the 
Prince, in reply to the toast of his health, made a speech from which a few 
sentences may be quoted. After expressing his pride and pleasure at having 
accepted the undertaking of the Company, he said : — " It is not the first 
time, as you are aware, that I have had occasion to come to Holyhead. 
Seven years ago I had the pleasure of inaugurating your breakwater, which 
I am glad to see is now successfully terminated, and is of the greatest 
possible utility. The sunshine we have enjoyed to-day may be taken as a good 
augury for the success of the London and North- Western Railway Company 
in their new undertaking. The undertaking has cost them a very large sum of 
money, but it will, I am sure, be of the greatest benefit to commerce, and will 
tend to make the Holyhead route, still more than it is, a connecting link between 
England and Ireland." 

The Times of June i8th contained a eulogistic article, an extract or two 
from which it may be interesting to disinter in this connexion : — " The repre- 
sentative duties of Royalty in this country are heavier than the private functions 
the hardest worked Englishman has to perform. Only the other day we 
were recording the part played by the Prince of Wales in an ecclesiastical 
pageant in Cornwall. On Wednesday he was introducing a foreign sovereign to 
the Corporation of London ; straight from that ceremonial he had to take flight 
across the island to open formally the new harbour at Holyhead. In these 
scenes and a hundred like them a Prince's functions cannot be discharged 
satisfactorily unless he be at once an impersonator of R!oyal state and, what is 
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harder still, his own individual self. He must act his public character as if he 
enjoyed the festival as much as any of the spectators. He must be able to 
stamp a national impress upon the solemnity, yet mark its local and particular 
significance. In presenting the King of the Hellenes to the citizens at the 
Guildhall, the Prince of Wales had to remember that his guest and the guest of 
the City was both a near and dear relative, and the embodiment of an illustrious 
cause. In laying the first stone of a cathedral at Truro he had to be both Duke 
of Cornwall and Heir of England. In presiding yesterday at Holyhead he had 
to recollect the provincial associations connected with the title he wears, and not 
forget the Imperial importance of a work which creates a new link between the 
two great divisions of the United Kingdom. That he achieved his task 
successfully was a matter of course. No apprehension ever touches those who 
are present at a scene of which the Prince of Wales is the centre, that he may 
chance to chill by lack of interest, to choose his words of admiration inopportunely. 
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or to praise without sympathy. The work he came, as it were, to sanction by 
national approbation is a grand engineering undertaking, and is grander yet in 
its probable moral consequences. The Prince of Wales understood and expressed 
its significance from both aspects." 

The Prince had a busy year in 1881 — a year, also, of national anxiety and 
emotional stress, which a nature so sympathetic as his must have shared to the 
full. Ireland was in a state bordering upon revolution ; the dynamitards 
were abroad in England ; Parliament was distracted by the question of coercive 
legislation ; clouds gathered darkly both at home and abroad, and in the midst 
of that gloom England lost in Lord Beaconsfield one of the great statesmen 
of the Victorian era. He had enjoyed in a quite unusual degree the friendship 
of the late Queen and the Royal Family, and his death was to them a personal 
as well as a public calamity. The funeral at Hughenden was attended by the 
Prince as the representative of the Sovereign. " This is from myself, and this is 
from the Princess of Wales," he said, as he laid two beautiful wreaths of white 
roses and camellias upon the coffin. " From His Royal Highness the Prince of 
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Wales — a tribute of friendship and affection," were the words borne by the 
Prince's wreath. Very soon afterwards he was present at the marriage of the 
Duke of Albany to Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont, at Windsor. 

Despite the gloom cast by the statesman's death, and the troubled state of 
politics, the social season was full of activity. A visit of the Prince and Princess 
to Normanton Park in January may be noted. The Princess drove to Oakham 
with Lady Aveland to visit the castle, and paid the customary toll— a horse- 
shoe. She took a large silver horseshoe that had been specially made for 
her, and hung it on the inner walls with one said to have been left by Queen 
Elizabeth. When the Prince returned to London he attended the Central 
Synagogue as a guest at the marriage between Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and 
Mile. Marie Perugia, this being the first time a member of the English Royal 
Family had been present at a Jewish service of any kind. The picturesque 
ceremony need not be described in this place. Among events of less private 
significance there should be noted the cordial interest displayed by the Prince 
and Princess in the fortunes of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, an institution 
then being rebuilt and enlarged. They attended an "Old English Fayre" at 
the Albert Hall, which produced some ;^6,ooo for the funds, and the Princess laid 
the foundation-stone of the new structure. The Prince also visited the East End 
and opened a much-needed recreation ground in Whitechapel. 

But these are small events in comparison with the two which may be ranked 
as of national and even of Imperial moment— the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute at South Kensington, and the 
attendance of the Prince at a dinner given by the Lord Mayor to the members 
of the Colonial Institute, a festivity which bore fruit in an increased interest taken 
by the Prince in our Colonial fellow-subjects and their concerns. As to the 
first, the reader may be reminded that the advancement of technical education 
in England was not the least insistent ideal of the life of the Prince Consort, and 
that in allying himself to the movement the Prince of Wales was following in 
his father's path. The Guilds of the City of London had formed the Institute 
and established colleges for the education of artisans and others in the arts and 
crafts, and what was felt to be needed was a central building in London which 
should be the head-quarters 6f the organisation for technical training. The Guilds 
and the Corporation of the City contributed liberally to this object, and the 
Prince of Wales, as President of the Commissioners of the 185 1 Exhibition, was 
instrumental in procuring the gift of a site on the Exhibition area at South 
Kensington. The foundation-stone was laid on July i8th by the Prince. The 
late Lord Selborne, Chairman of the Committee of the Institute, read an address, 
and in reply the Prince made one of his longest, as, well as his most thoughtful 
and ablest, speeches. After expressing his pleasure in attending to lay the 
foundation-stone of an institution "which gives such forcible expression to one 
of the most important needs in the education of persons who are destined to take 
part in the productive history of the country," the Prince proceeded : — 

" Hitherto English teaching has chiefly relied on training the intellectual 
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faculties, so as to adapt men to apply their intelligence in any occupation in life 
to which they may be called ; and this general discipline of the mind has on the 
whole been found sufiScient until recent times ; but during the last thirty years 
the competition of other nations, even in manufactures that once were exclusively, 
carried on in this kingdom, has been very severe. The great progress that has 
been made in the means of locomotion, as well as in the application of steam for 
the purposes of life, has distributed the raw materials of industry all over the 
world, and has economised time and labour in their conversion to objects of 
utility. Other nations which did not possess in such abundance as Great Britain, 
coal, the source of power, and iron, the essence of strength, compensated for the 
want of raw material by the technical education of their industrial classes, and this 
country has therefore seen manufactures springing up everywhere, guided by 
the trained intelligence 'thus created. Both in Europe and America technical 
colleges for teaching, not the practice, but the principles of science and art involved 
in particular industries, had been organised in all the leading centres of industry. 
England is now thoroughly aware of the necessity for supplementing her educa- 
tional institutions by colleges of a like nature. Most of our great manufacturing 
towns have either started or have already erected their colleges of science and 
art. In only a few instances, however, have they become development schools 
for systematic technical instruction. This building, which is to be erected by 
the City and Guilds of London, will be of considerable benefit to the whole 
kingdom, not only as an example of the Institute devoting itself to technical 
training, but as a focus likewise for uniting the different technical schools in the 
Metropolis already in existence, and a central establishment also to which 
promising students from the provinces may, by the aid of scholarships, be brought 
to benefit by the superior instruction which London can command. While study- 
ing at your institution, they will have the further advantages that the treasures 
of the South Kensington Museum and the numerous collections in the City may 
bring to bear on the artistic and scientific education of future manufacturers." 
After reminding his auditors that the realisation of this idea was one of the 
most cherished objects which his lamented father had in view, the Prince 
added : — 

" Allow me in conclusion to express the great satisfaction which I experience 
in seeing the ancient Guilds of the City of London so warmly co-operating in the 
advancement of technical instruction. I am aware that several of them have for 
some time past in various ways separately encouraged the study of science and 
art in the Metropolis, as well as in the provinces ; and it is a noble effort on their 
part when they join together to establish a united Institute with the view of 
making still greater and more systematic endeavours for the promotion of this 
branch of special education. By consenting, at your request, to become the 
President of this Institute, I hope it may be in my power to benefit the good 
work, and that our joint exertions, added, I trust, by the continued liberality of 
the City and Guilds of London, may prove to be an example to the rest of the 
country to train the intelligence of industrial communities so that, with the 
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increasing competition of the world, England may retain her proud pre-eminence 
as a manufacturing nation." 

Attentive readers of the speech will not fail to have observed that what the 
Prince said over twenty years ago is precisely what is being said by thoughtful 
persons to-day. Notwithstanding all that has since been done, we remain behind 
our trade competitors in the matter of technical instruction, with the not un- 
natural result that in some quarters there is an outcry for the legislative protection 
of English industries. While on the subject of education, we may go back to the 
early part of the month and refer to a speech made by the Prince on the 
occasion of his distribution of the prizes to the pupils of King's College, London. 
Here, again, he struck the note of enthusiasm for the better education of the 
nation — for women as well as men. King's College then having decided to throw 
open its doors to pupils of both sexes. 

In his speech at the Mansion House banquet to the Colonial Institute on 
July i6th, 1881, the Prince had a theme which allowed of an even wider range 
of thought. The occasion was in itself inspiriting. We have since become 
accustomed to Colonial Conferences and the like- — to the presence in our midst 
of the statesmen who guide the destinies of distant parts of the Empire, and of 
dusky Potentates from tropical regions. With improved means of communica- 
tion and a keener sense of interdependence and unity, London has become 
much more a microcosm of Empire than it was twenty years ago. In general 
society distinguished Colonial visitors may so frequently be met with that their 
presence passes almost unnoticed, except to the discriminating, who know that 
an over-sea Briton is usually a more interesting person than one whom occupation 
or choice has confined to these islands. But, as I have hinted, at the time 
of the banquet, before ideas of .Imperial Federation were in the English air, it 
was something of a novelty for many prominent Colonials to be in London at 
one and the same time, and still more of a novelty for them to be publicly 
entertained and honoured by the company of the Heir to the Throne. The 
Lord Mayor of the year was Sir William McArthur, M.P., and the gathering 
comprised many Governors, Prime Ministers, and friends and merchants from 
the Colonies, The King of the Sandwich Islands also happened to arrive in 
Europe in time for the festivity, and he was naturally an interested guest, finding 
in the Lord Mayor of the time a host who knew personally the beautiful islands 
of the Pacific. The speech of the Prince in reply to the toast of his health 
and that of the Princess may be freely quoted. After a cordial expression of 
thanks, he said : — 

" This is, indeed, a very special dinner, one of a kind that I do not suppose 
has ever been given before ; for we have here this evening representatives of 
probably every Colony in the Empire. We have not only the Secretary of the 
Colonies, but Governors, past and present. Ministers, Administrators and Agents 
are all, I think, to be found here this evening. I regret that it has not been 
possible for me to see half or one-third of the Colonies which it has been the 
good fortune of my brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, to visit. In his voyages 
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round the world he has had opportunities more than once of seeing all our great 
Colonies. Though I have not been able personally to see them, or only a small 
portion of them, you may rest assured it does not diminish in any way the interest 
I take in them. It is, I am sorry to say, now going on for twenty-one years since 
I visited our large North-American Colonies. Still, though I was very young at 
the time, the remembrance of that visit is as deeply imprinted on my memory 
now as it was at that time. I shall never forget the public receptions that were 
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accorded to me in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, and if it were possible for me at any time to repeat that visit, I need not 
tell you gentlemen, who now represent here those great North American Colonies, 
of the great pleasure it would give me to do so. It affords me great gratification 
to see our old friend. Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of Canada, here this 
evening. It was a most pressing invitation that I received two years ago to visit 
the great Australian Colonies, though at the time I was unable to give an answer 
VOL. III. Q 
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in the affirmative or in the negative ; still, it soon became apparent that my many 
duties here in England would prevent my accomplishing what would have been 
a long though a most interesting voyage. 

" I regret that such has been the case, and that I was not able to accept 
the kind invitation I received to visit the Exhibitions at Sydney and 
Melbourne. I am glad, however, to know that they have proved a great 
success, as has been testified to me orily this evening by the noble Duke 
[Manchester] by my side, who has so lately returned. Though, my lords 
and gentlemen, I have, as I have said before, not had the opportunity of 
seeing those great Australian Colonies, which every day and every year are 
making such immense development, still, at the International Exhibitions of 
London, Paris, and Vienna I had not only an opportunity of seeing their various 
products there exhibited, but I had the pleasure of making the personal acquaint- 
ance of many Colonists — a fact which has been a matter of great importance 
and great benefit to myself. It is now thirty years since the first International 
Exhibition took place in London, and then for the first time Colonial exhibits 
were shown to the world. Since that time, from the Exhibitions which have 
followed our first great gathering in 185 1, the improvements that have been made 
are manifest. That in itself is a clear proof of the way in which the Colonies 
have been exerting themselves to make their vast territories of the great import- 
ance that they are at the present moment. But though, my Lord Mayor, I have 
not been to Australia, as you have mentioned, I have sent my two sons on a 
visit there ; and it has been a matter of great gratification, not only to myself and 
the Princess, but to the Queen, to hear of the kindly receptions they have met 
with everywhere. They are but young, but I feel confident that their visit to the 
Antipodes will do them an incalculable amount of good. On their way out they 
visited a Colony in which, unfortunately, the condition of affairs was not quite 
as satisfactory as we could wish, and as a consequence they did not extend their 
visit in that part of South Africa quite so far inland as might otherwise have been 
the case." There seems to be little doubt that this occasion — the happy idea of 
the Lord Mayor, a great Colonialmerchant who had himself visited the principal 
parts of the Empire — set in motion the train of thought in the Prince's mind that 
bore fruit in the highly successful Colonial Exhibition held in London, the real 
starting-point of the more modern phase of the movement for Imperial unity. 

In August, 1 88 1, the Prince opened the International Medical Congress, 
at the St. James's Hall — the first time this body had met in London. The 
unwearying activity of the Prince on behalf of hospitals and the like medical 
charities furnishes sufficient evidence of the very keen interest he has always 
taken in questions of health. The medical profession has had no more 
sympathetic friend, nor one who has used his position with so much effect to 
stimulate its members in the eternal conflict with disease. " If preventable, why 
not prevented .' " is a remark of the Prince about certain maladies, which has 
become almost classic because of its penetrating common sense and simple force. 
His speech on this occasion — addressed as it was to the leaders of the medical 
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profession throughout the world — is of unusual interest, and I may pass to it 
direct, merely noting as points of interest that the Crown Prince of Prussia, who 
was soon to become the Emperor Frederick, was present, and that no lady 
practitioners were admitted to the Congress — a tactical and illiberal error, for 
qualified women had been present at previous Congresses abroad. 

" I gladly complied with the request," said the Prince, " that I should be 
patron of the International Medical Congress of 1881, and among many reasons 
for so doing was my conviction that few things can tend more to the welfare of 
mankind than that educated men of all nations should from time to time meet 
together for the promotion of the branches of knowledge to which they devote 
themselves. The intercourse and the mutual esteem of nations have often been 
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advanced by great international exhibitions, and I look back with pleasure to 
those with which I have been connected ; but when Conferences are held among 
those who in all parts of the world apply themselves to the study of science, even 
greater international benefits may, I think, be confidently anticipated, more 
especially in the study of medicine and surgery, for in these the effects of climate 
and national habits must give to the practitioners of each nation opportunities 
not only of acquiring knowledge, but of imparting knowledge to those of their 
confreres whom they meet in Congress. I venture to think, gentlemen, that the 
Executive Committee have acted wisely in instituting sections for the discussion 
of a very wide range of subjects, including not only the sciences on which 
medical knowledge is founded, but many of its most practical applications, and 
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I am very happy to see that so great scope will be granted for the discussion of 
important questions relating to the public health, to the cure of the sick in 
hospitals and in the houses of the poor, and to the welfare of the Army and 
Navy.- The devotion with which many members of the medical profession 
readily share the dangers of climate and the fatigues and dangers of war, and 
the many risks that must be encountered in the study of means not only for the 
remedy but for the prevention of disease, deserves the warmest acknowledgment 
from the public. I have the great satisfaction in believing, in seeing this crowded 
hall, that I may already regard the Congress as successful in having attracted a 
number never hitherto equalled of medical men from all parts of the kingdom, 
as well as from every country in Europe, from the United States, and from other 
parts of the world. The list of Officers of the Congress, including as it does the 
names of those distinguished in every branch of medical science, shows how 
heartily the proposal to hold the meeting in London has been received. I think 
it speaks well for the good feeling of the profession that there should have been 
so warm a response to the invitations. How cordially the proposal has been 
received may be seen not only in the large number of visitors, but in the fact 
that they include a large proportion of those who enjoy a high reputation not 
only in their own countries, but throughout the world. I sincerely congratulate 
the Reception Committee on this good promise of complete success, and I trust 
that at the close of the Congress they will feel rewarded for the labour they have 
bestowed upon it." 

This year the Prince of Wales suffered a sharp personal bereavement by 
the death of Dean Stanley, with whom, as we have seen, a close friendship had 
long been maintained. A meeting was held in December at the Chapter House 
of Westminster Abbey, at which the new Dean, late Dr. Bradley, presided, with 
the object of raising a suitable memorial to the distinguished ecclesiastic. The 
Prince was present, and moved a resolution in these terms : — " That the genius, 
the character, and the public services of the late Dean of Westminster eminently 
entitle him to a national memorial." The speech of the Prince exhibited greater 
feeling than he had been known to display in public, and its obvious sincerity 
made a deep impression upon his auditors and upon the wider public of 
readers : — 

" The loss which the death of that eminent man has caused to this, and I 
may say also, to other countries, is indeed great. That loss was deeply felt by 
my beloved mother the Queen, who bore for the late Dean the greatest possible 
affection and friendship, and also by all the members of her family. If 1 may 
be allowed to speak about myself, I had the great advantage of knowing most 
intimately Arthur Stanley for a period of twenty-two years. Not only had I the 
advantage of being his pupil at the University of Oxford, but I was also his 
fellow-traveller in the East, when we visited Egypt and the Holy Land together.; 
and I am not likely to forget the charm of his companionship and all the know- 
ledge that he imparted to me during that tour. The many virtues and many 
great qualities of the Dean are so well known to all of you, and are so well 
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appreciated throughout the length and breadth of the land, that it is almost 
superfluous in me, and would be almost out of taste, were I now to go through 
the long list of all that he has done from the day in which his name came mto 
prominence. Still, as the Churchman, as the scholar, as the man of letters, as 
tlie philanthropist, and, above all, as the true friend, his name must always go 
down to posterity as a great and good man, and as one who will have made his 
mark on the chapter of his country's history. To all classes he felt alike— to 
rich and poor, to high and low— he was, I may say, the friend of all ; and it is 
most gratifying on this occasion to see here present the representatives of all 
classes of the community, especially of the great labouring class, to whom he was 
so devoted, and who, I think, owe him so much. It is also deeply gratifying, I 
am sure, to the Dean and those who take an interest in this meeting, that we 
have the advantage of the presence to-day of the Minister of the United States. 
As I was saying, not only was the late Dean appreciated and looked up to in 
this country and in Europe, but also by the kindred country across the Atlantic, 
to which he so lately paid a visit, and where we know that he received so much 
kindness and hospitality. I heard from his own lips on his return from America 
the expression of the great gratification he derived from his visit, and of the 
hope — of what, alas ! was not to be— that he might on some future occasion be 
able to repeat it. There is much more that I should wish to say in regard to 
one whom I so deeply deplore, and to whom I bore so great an affection. But I 
am sure that it is not the object of this meeting to make long speeches, and as 
many speakers have to follow me, I will only again express the gratification I 
feel in being here to propose the resolution which I now have the honour of 
bringing before you." With such a speech the success of the meeting was 
assured. All classes in the country joined in the testimony to the personal 
worth and public services of the Dean, and the Abbey now bears a fine 
recumbent statue which perpetuates his memory, the funds also allowing for 
the completion of the windows of the Chapter House. 

In the autumn of this year, a series of Dock openings engaged the time of 
the Prince and Princess. Newport, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Swansea were the 
places visited. The visit to Swansea was the first paid by the Prince and 
Princess to South Wales, and Glamorganshire and the neighbouring counties 
gave them a great welcome. They were the guests of Mr. Hussey Vivian, at 
Singleton. On the day of the ceremony, October i6th, the drive of three miles 
from Singleton to the Docks was made through ranks of school-children — ten 
thousand of whom were thus given an easy opportunity to see their future King and 
his Consort, and all the Welsh Choral Societies turned out in force. The women 
of these societies wore the national costume, and the Princess was much interested 
in their odd tall hats. During the proceedings the massed choirs, to the 
number of a couple of thousand voices, gave a rendering of " The Men of Harlech," 
with resounding effect and such spirit as Welshmen alone can throw into 
that inspiriting air. After the singing the Princess called two of the girl 
vocahsts to her side, asking them many questions about themselves, and giving 
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them a subject for conversation for the rest of their lives. The opening of the 
Docks at Swansea was a great occasion for Wales. The Prince made, of course, 
the usual speech, his chief point in answer to an allusion made by the Mayor 
being that the Queen had always inspired her children with a sincere desire to 
emulate the example set them by the Prince Consort, to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the community. While the Royalties were in Wales, an interesting 
correspondence was published in London between the Princess, through her private 
secretary, Mr. Holzmann, and Lady Ilchester. The latter had asked the Princess 
to become Patroness of an Association for encouraging the British Woollen 
Industries — a seemingly innocent and harmless request. But though the 
Princess had never shown much interest in abstract questions of political 
economy, her instincts told her that it would be better to leave the Association 
to sink or swim without her aid. Her principal reason for declining the invitation 
was that though the efforts of the woollen industries might be perfectly legiti- 
mate, they might ultimately resolve themselves into a conflict between the 
interests of consumers and producers, and in any such contest it would obviously 
have been impossible for her, having regard to her public position, to take part. 

The years with which I am now dealing were prosaic and undramatic, not 
that they could be thus described if I were writing of the life of the nation instead 
of that of a personage who was necessarily cut off from great tragedies, such as 
those in South Africa and in the Soudan, in which the fortunes of Statesmen and 
Parties were involved. For it must ever be remembered that the Prince of 
Wales, though in the prime of life and of intellectual power, was by the fictions 
of our Constitution divorced from the passionate controversies which engrossed 
the thoughts of the nation. He might have his private opinions ; he might express 
them freely within the limits of a select and discreet circle tacitly pledged to 
silence about them outside the room in which they were uttered ; but, officially, 
as Prince of Wales, he could have no opinions at all — could not, at any rate, 
exercise the right of the humblest among us to speak them out and do what 
was possible to give effect to them. Regarded from one point of view, the position 
is not without its humiliations. A man of strong character and active mind must 
find it galling to be seated on the banks of the stream of national life, instead of 
swimming in the current with the bravest and the best of his contemporaries. It 
certainly cannot have been wholly agreeable to the Prince, conscious as no doubt 
he was of qualities which placed him above the dull level of mediocrity, to have 
to spend his energies in laying foundation-stones, opening docks, and performing 
humdrum duties calling for commonplace speeches better suited to the cars of 
local vestrymen and reception committeemen, than to strike responsive chords in 
the heart of the nation. To be relegated by vague constitutional forces — by a 
traditional yet modern distrust of Royal interference in and direction of the 
affairs of the nation — to the discharge of uninspiriting work such as this, can 
hardly have failed at times to depress him, and create in him a sense of 
weariness and distaste. 

But these things lay in the path of his duty. They were, to use a 
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colloquialism, all in his day's work. He trod the way manfully, accepting 
the limitations and labours imposed upon him by the circumstances of his 
birth and station, shirking no duty, evading no engagement. If, therefore, 
my record of this period of the Prince's life seems uninteresting — a mere suc- 
cession of local affairs which might be left, without offence to any one, to the 
obscurity of the files of the newspapers — it should be borne in mind that it 
reflects but " the daily round, the common task," which to Princes, as to less exalted 
mortals, is ever dull and dispiriting. But the accomplishment of such routine 
duty — the concentration of energy upon it to the exclusion of loftier and perhaps 
less practical matters, which, however much they may satisfy the egotism of a 
man, are not really demanded of him in the circumstances in which his lot is cast 
— calls for high qualities of character ; is, indeed, the test of character. Certainly 
in the case of the King, as Prince of Wales, he answers such a test, satisfying 
it by unwearied devotion to small causes, to local events, to ornamental, and, in 
some respects, superficial affairs ; never at any time showing impatience and bore- 
dom (though he would have been more than human had he never experienced 
such sensations), and always impressing everybody with whom he came into 
public contact with the feeling that the particular function he was sharing at the 
moment had aroused his liveliest interest, and was the most important work in 
which a man — or a Prince — could be engaged. 
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